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THE MAN IN NUMBER 3 

Malbury St. Michael stands on a high hih, with the 
sea on one side of it, and a deep valley on the other ; 
its railway station is in the valley, and the road which 
leads from station to town is a prodigiously steep one, 
necessitating arduous exertion on the part of any one 
who climbs it. But at the head of the road, facing its 
debouchement and set in the middle of a three-sided 
market-place, rest and refreshment are at band in the 
shape of the George and Dragon, an ancient hostelry’ 
from whose door you can look over half a county. 
Parkinson, landlord of this house, who, like most rustic 
Bonifaces, had always a good deal of time on his hands, 
was fond of standing at that door and looking down 
the drop to the valley and over the blue haze of country 
beyond it, and it was while he was thus idling half an 
hour away one September afternoon that he became 
aware of the approach of a figure which he knew, at one 
glance, to have no belonging to those parts. 

The figure was that of a man who, having, evidently, 
toiled up the steep climb from the station, carrying a 
heavy-looking portmanteau, had paused in the middle 
of the market-square to mop his brow and look around 
him. He stood there, under the shade of one of the 
little town's distinguishing features, a great and ancient 
oak, and after using a highly-coloured handkerchief 
very freely about forehead and neck, stared first at one 
side, then at the other, and finally at the timbered front 
of the old inn. A moment later he picked up the port¬ 
manteau and made towards Parkinson. As he drew 
nearer, Parkinson took stock of him, out of shrewd, 
half-closed eyes. A big, heavy man, who lumbered in 
his walk. Elderly. Dressed in a blue serge suit, of the 
obviously ready-made sort, but neat and new. Clean¬ 
shaven. Massive face—big jaw and deep-set eyes. And, 
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lo THE MAN IN NUMBER 3 

now that the man was nearer, clean, nice, good boots, 
respectable and even prosperous appearance— a gold 
cable watch-chain across his waistcoat. But, still nearer, 
the hands of a labourer ; big gnarled hands which had, 
and recently too, done hard work and would never lose 
the signs of it. 

The owner of those hands advanced on Parkinson with 
a questioning look in which there was something that 
Parkinson did not quite understand; it was, had 
Parkinson known it, the sort of look that a dog gives on 
venturing into some place where it is uncertain of 
welcome. Parkinson stood still, watching. The man 
came off the cobbles of the square, round the bit of 
road, and let off one word. 

“ Landlord ? 

“ Same, sir, at your service," replied Parkinson 
promptly. “ What can I do for you, sir ? " 

He stepped inside as he spoke, waving a hand towards 
the cool interior of the old inn. The stranger walked 
inside, looked round him, and turned into the bar- 
parlour. He set down his portmanteau and stared at the 
bottles behind the bar. 

“ Rum I " he said. “ The real stuff—if you have it. 
Cold—and maybe a slice o’ lemon in it. Good—that ! ’* 

Parkinson carried out this order in silence and pre¬ 
sently set a glass at the visitor’s elbow. The man looked 
up. 

" Have one—^yourself," he said. 

“ Thank you," responded Parkinson. He helped 
himself to a thimbleful of gin, and nodded. " Best 
respects, sir. Warm weather for the time of year." 

The stranger, instead of drinking his rum, was again 
mopping his forehead. He shook his head. 

'^Warm work, walking up from your station, any¬ 
how," he said. " I ain’t seen no such hill as that I don't 
know when ! " 

" There’s a ’bus," observed Parkinson. " But it only 
meets certain trains. If you’d waited a bit at the 
station-" He paused then, looking at the stranger’s 
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portmanteau. It was an old-fashioned affair, of a sort 
not made in these days, but Parkinson noticed that it 
had been recently fitted with a new brass lock; he 
noticed, too, that when his customer sat down he put 
the portmanteau close to the side of his chair. “ The 
*bu5 would have brought you and your luggage up/' he 
concluded. Tiring work, carrying anything that 
weight up the hill." 

The stranger picked up his glass and drank half its 
contents. 

" Ah ! " he said with a sigh of satisfaction. But I 
didn't see no 'bus nor yet hear tell of one. You ain't 
got a good cigar ? " 

Plenty," replied Parkinson. Good, better, and 
best. Try one of the best! " 

He produced a couple of cigar-boxes ; the visitor took 
a cigar and pressed another on his host. Then he 
suddenly plunged his hand in his pocket and drew out 
a fistful of gold (for this was in the days when gold in 
England was plentiful) and selecting a sovereign, handed 
it over. Parkinson counted out the change in silver; 
its recipient slipped it into another pocket without 
looking at it. He smoked and drank for a minute or 
two, keeping silence. 

Good rum—good tobacco I " he said suddenly, 
" Both on 'em good ! " 

" Everything's good here, sir," remarked Parkinson, 
with a laugh. We pride ourselves on it." 

The stranger looked round, as if sizing things up. 

“ You ain't got a nice bedroom, quiet, comfortable, 
that you could let to a single man for a bit ? " he asked. 
“ It might be a week, it might be two weeks, it might 
be three weeks. Expense no object." 

" We have, sir," answered Parkinson. " Excellent 
bedrooms here. There's a tourist gentleman in number 
one, a commercial in number two; I can give you 
number three, which is right over this parlour and looks 
out on the front. Thinking of staying m the neighbour¬ 
hood a while, sir ? " 
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The stranger blew out a bi^ cloud ot smoke and then 
waved it aside with one of his mat hands. 

" It's this way," he said, " as you'll understand. 
Somewhere about here there's relatives o' mine what I 
ain't seen nor heard of for I don't know how many years, 
me being a seafaring man as has passed his life in 
foreign parts, d'ye see ? And I'm minded to find 'em; 
blood, as the sa3dng goes, being thicker than water. No 
doubt they're dead, most on 'em—still, if they're dead 
they'll ha^ left somebody. And then again, if so be as 
they are dead, there'll be their graves, which is better 
than nothing. In some village near this here town— 
Malbury St. Michael. So I'U take this here room o’ 
yours and proceed to look round. Good tobacco—good 
rum—clean room and a bit of plain cooking—I don't 
want no more; no fal-lals. And as to expense—^as I 
says before—^no object. You understand me ? '' 

" Quite, sir—we'U make you comfortable," said 
Parkinson. " And if I can give you any assistance 

about finding your relations-'' 

Like looking for a needle in a bottle ol hay ! " inter¬ 
rupted the stranger. " Thank ye—I'll let you know how 
I get on in that hne. But Lor' oless you, 'tis thirty years 
since T hear teU of 'em I Dead and gone, I reckon. 
Another rum—and then I'U put my portmanteau in 
that room o' yours and take a turn round this here 
town." 

Parkinson presently handed the stranger over to 
Mrs. Parkinson, who personally conducted him to 
number three, assured hun that the bed was well aired, 
begged him to mention anything he required, and 
generally welcomed his arrivi. He appeared to want 
nothing out of the common except to make certain that 
there was a good cupboard in his room with a stout 
lock on it. Mrs. Parkinson left him, and twenty minutes 
later, hearing him go out, went back to his room with 
extra towels. She looked roimd to sec how he had been 
occupied. He had laid out a suit of brand-new pyjamas 
on tne bed ; some equally new toilet articles on the 
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dressing-table ; a suit of clothes—also new—on a chair, 
and some underclothing and a clean shirt on the chest 
of drawers. As for the old-fashioned portmanteau he 
had put it in the cupboard and transferred the cup¬ 
board's key to his own pocket. 

Mrs. Parkinson went downstairs, to find Parkinson 
alone in the bar. 

Did you get that gentleman's name in number 
three ? " she inquired. 

“ He's just put it in the book," replied Parkinson. 
"No great hand with his pen, I should think—more 
used to handling a wheel or pulling a rope. Seafaring 
man, by his own account." 

Mrs. Parkinson glanced at the entry in the visitors' 
book. There she saw, in a crabbed hand, slowly and 
painfully wrought, the inscription Mr. Thomas Smith, 
Master Mariner, Plymouth. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, on close acquaintance, proved him¬ 
self to be one of those people, highly desirable in the 
eyes of hotel and boarding-house keepers, who ^ve no 
trouble. His wants were few and his tastes eminently 
simple. He had a good appetite, but eat whatever was 
set before him without question. His habits were 
regular as clockwork; he was down to breakfast every 
morning at a certain minute; he retired to his room 
every night as the clock in the hall began to strike ten. 
Mrs. Parkinson, one of those women who keep a couple 
of sharp eyes on things, said that she had never before, 
in all her experience, seen a man who left his bedroom 
so scrupulously tidy; everything in number three was 
always in its place and before Mr. Smith walked out of 
it in the morning he opened both windows and turned 
back the bedclothes—^a model man. And noticing ev^- 
thing, Mrs. Parkinson noticed another thing, too. The 
cupboard in the recess in number three, where Mr. Smith 
had deposited his old-fashioned portmanteau on arrival, 
was always kept locked, and Mr. Smith carried the key 
on his person. 
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For the first two or three days after his coming to the 
George and Dragon, Mr. Smith pursued the same 
routine. After breakfast, in company with a stout stick 
which he had purchased at the umbrella shop next door, 
he set forth on some unnamed expedition and was seen 
no more imtil evening, when he returned in time for 
dinner at seven o*clock. After dinner he sat in a favourite 
comer in the bar-parlour, smoking cigars and drinking 
his favourite rum. Whether the company present was 
few or many he talked little, though a keen-eyed observer 
would have noticed that he kept his eyes open. Those 
who encoimtered him there would have set him down as 
a man of few words, and there was that about him which 
did not encourage inquiry. But on the fourth evening 
of his stay, there being nobody in the bar-parlour but 
Parkinson, Mr. Smith, and two or three ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of Malbury St. Michael, the landlord, upon whom 
his guest had just pressed a cigar and a drop of the usual, 
felt emboldened to ask a question—cheerily. 

“ Come across any o' them relations o' yours that you 
was mentioning, Mr. Smith ? " he inquired. “ Had any 
luck that way vet ? " 

Mr. Smith blew out a cloud of cigar smoke and took 
a sip of his mm and water. 

I ain't I " he replied shortly. 

Dead, I reckon ? " suggested Parkinson. “ Or— 
gone ? As you said, when you came, it's like looking 
for a needle in a stack of hay." 

Mr. Smith remained silent for a moment. Then he 
ejaculated one word. 

‘‘ Worse ! " 

Parkinson, too, was silent—^for half a moment. Then 
he returned to the charge. 

“ Well," he remarked, " there's wap and means o* 
finding them things out, you know, Mr. Smith. There 
is I To be sure." 

Mr. Smith turned an eye on him. 

" Such as what ? " he demanded. 

" Inquiry," answered Parkinson. " Inquiring, so to 
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speak, amongst them as is likely to know something. 
Now there's Mr. Gumbleby there," he continued, 
pointing his cigar at an ancient patriarch who sat in a 
comer and had never spoken except, at intervals, to 
request another four-penn'orth of gin, cold. " I reckon 
he s the history and all that o' this town and district 
at his hnger-ends, for I don't know how many genera¬ 
tions, ain't you, Mr. Gumbleby ? " 

" Some on it," admitted Mr. Gumbleby guardedly, 
" knows a bit o' that sort—^mc being ninety year gone." 

" This here gentleman," continued Parkinson, now 
thoroughly embarked on a voyage of discovery, " Mr. 
Smith by name, he wants to find relations of his as 
lived in these parts. I reckon you're the man to en¬ 
lighten him, Mr. Gumbleby—I've heard as how you 
know the pedigree of every family as ever lived about 
here." 

Mr. Gumbleby smiled graciously and turned on the 
stranger. 

" \Vhat might the name of the parties be, master ? " 
he inquired. * Dessay I could tell ^ee something, if-" 

Mr. Smith broke in on this polite question with a 
snort. 

" That's just it I " he exclaimed when the snort was 
ended. " I ain't got no names to go by I 'Twas this 
here way, d'ye see ? Maybe eight 5^ear old. Brought 
by my mother—dead and gone long since, she is. For 
to see relatives—of hers. But I ain't no recollections o' 
their names, now. Leastways, not o' their surname. 
There was an Uncle John, and there was an Aunt Mary 
Ann—there was a grandma, as was uncommon ancient 
then. Farmers, they was, and, I should say, nicely to 
do. But as to their surname, I ain't no recollection of it 
—dunno as I ever heard it 1 And of course I ain't never 
been this here way since—^been knocking about all over 
the world I have, since them ds-ys. But now, beinff 
retired, and a man o' means, and so forth, was guidea 
just to take a look round and see—^you understand 
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“ Very proper feeling/' remarked Parkinson. “ Highly 
creditable I Pity you can't remember the family name, 
Mr. Smith. But you'll remember the name of the place, 
no doubt ? " 

Mr. Smith glared—at nothing in particular. 

Well, I don't then I " he retorted. “ How should 1 
remember the name of a place if I can't remember the 
name of a family ? It was a farm, near a village, but I 
dunno the name of the farm nor yet of the village. AH 
I can recollect is that there was an uncommon feature 
about that there village, what I’ve remembered all these 
here years. What d'ye think there was to be seen in 
that there village ? Something that you wouldn't hit 
on if you was to guess a hundred and one times ! " 

" Better tell us, then, Mr. Smith," suggested Parkin¬ 
son. “ What might it be, now ? " 

" This here," replied Mr. Smith. " In that there 
village the church tower is in one part of the churchyard 
and the church itself is in another I Clean separated, 
d'ye see ? Struck me powerful, as a nipper, did that. 
Church in one comer o' the churchyard, and tower in 
another 1 And tower used as a pigeon-cote 1 I mind 
how the pigeons flew out when they rang the bells I 
That's the place I want. But where is it ? " 

Mr. Gumbleby let out a dry, cackling laugh. 

" I can tell 'ee, master! " he said. " You're talking 
about Maltravers Fitzpayne ! Still there, 'tis—church in 
one comer, tower in another ; and pigeons still a-bidin' 
in the tower, bells or no bells. I see 'em but a week or 
two ago." 

Mr. Smith gave his informant a sh^, searching look. 

" Maltravers Fitzpayne ? " he said, slowly. " And 
where might Maltravers Fitzpayne be, now—m relation 
to this here place ? " 

" Nine miles off, master," replied Mr. Gumbleby. 
" In the V/yre Valley. You takes the road to Salchester, 
but when you get seven miles along that road, you 
turns off, at Dillington cross-roads. Anybody'll tell 'ee. 
But that's the place you wants." 
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Mr. Smith threw away the end of his cigar and turned 
to Parkinson. He waved a hand towards the rest of the 
room. 

Let*s have glasses all round I " he said with impres¬ 
sive generosity. “ And pass roimd that there best cigar- 
box. Maltravers Fitzpayne, eh ? Ah 1 —can’t say I ever 
heard that there name before, but now I have heard it 
. . . come, name your drinks, gentlemen, name your 
drinks I ” 


Mr. Smith was unusually reticent when he made his 
appearance next morning and when immediately after 
breakfast he laid hold of his stick and went out into the 
crisp September air, and he was apparently no less so 
when, not having been seen all day, he turned into the 
bar-parlour at the George and Dragon half an hour 
L'efore dinner that evening and sat heavily and wearily 
in a chair which by that time he had come to regard as 
his own special preserve. Parkinson was alone m the 
bar-parlour just then, and Parkinson was inquisitive. 

" Had a look at Maltravers Fitzpayne, Mr. Smith ? " 
he inquired, as he set his guest’s rum and water before 
,i\m. I reckoned you’d be gone there after what old 
Mr. Gumbleby told you.” 

Mr. Smith scowled and sampled his glass before 
replying. 

” I b^n I ” he said grumpily. 

" Any luck ? ” asked Parkinson. ** Find any o’ the 
old stock ? ” 

None on ’em ! All dead. And gone. Dead—or gone I 
Ain’t a sign on ’em—nowhere.” 

Parkinson returned to his job of polishing glasses. 

Thirty years—I think you said thirty years—is a 
long time,” he remarked philosophically. ” Deal of 
changes in thirty years.” 

“ I believe you I" assented Mr. Smith. '* A 
deal!” 

“ Men comes and men goes,” said Parkinson. “Couldn’t 
get no news, then ? ” 
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** Not—^not what yer might call a paragraph/' replied 
Mr. Smith. ** Vanished I—that's about it." 

" Then I reckon You'D be for leaving us ? " asked 
Parkinson. " Pity !—such nice fine weather, too I " 

" You reckons wrong," retorted Mr. Smith. " Knows 
when I'm comfortable, I do ! Good quarters, these. Put 
ma down for another fortnit, certain. Ain't partildar 
about a-finding of them folks. Just a bit o' what you 
call sentiment. And me being retired—and weU to do, 
and time being neither here nor there, and money no 
object—^here I anchors, till inclined to go elsewhere." 

' Good business ! " said Parkinson. " Always pleased 
to accommodate I And if there's any little thing as you 
fancies in the cooking line-" 

*' There ain't! " declared Mr. Smith. " Very well 
satisfied. Should soon say if I wasn't—^me being that 
sort o' man as says what he means. All correct I " 

He drank off his rum and water and went to his room 
—to appear later on, after his dinner, and to reassumc 
his accustomed r 61 e of reviewer or silent listener to the 
group of the bar-parlour. Next morning he did not go 
out as early as usual, and about half-way through the 
forenoon sought Parkinson. 

" What's the nearest big town to this here place ? " 
he asked. " A town where there's good shops ? Ain't 
no shops to speak of, here—not what you'd call first- 
dassers, anyway." 

" Nearest town's Salchcster, Mr. Smith," repUed 
Parkinson. " Fifteen miles off. You go to Wittam 
Jimction and change there. What sort of shops might 
yer want ? " 

" Want some things," replied Mr. Smith. " I might 
take it into my head to stop a month, d'ye see, and 
there's things a man wants for a stay o' that length. I'll 
go and have a day's shopping." 

" Nice town Salchester,'^ remarked Parkinson. " Deal 
to see there that's interesting. Nice day for a trip there, 
Mr. Smith—uncommon hot for the time o' year.^' 

Mr. Smith replied that he'd been where it was a deal 
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hotter and went off to the station. Again he was out 
all day, but on this occasion he returned at five o'clock, 
at which hour Parkinson, lounging at the front door, 
saw him come in sight up the steep road, lugging, with 
obvious effort, a brand-new portmanteau which appeared 
to be of considerable weight. He was pufftng and olowing 
when he reached the door of the hotel, and his big face 
and thick neck were crimson as he lumbered, panting, 
into the bar, and set down his load, heavily. 

“ Why ever didn't you take the 'bus ? " said Parkin¬ 
son. " Wasn't it there ? They're getting careless about 
that 'bus. Drop o' the usual, Mr. Smith ? " 

But Mr. Smith made sims of distress. 

** Drop—double drop—brandy I " he said, with diffi¬ 
culty. ‘^Strong 1 —^too much, that street o' yours—heart 
bad ! " 

Parkinson hurried behind his bar, and reached for the 
brandy bottle. And as he hurriedly poured the brandy 
into a glass he heard a queer, frightening sound and 
turned sharply to see his guest shrink, collapse, and roll 
over. A moment later he and Mrs. Parkinson found 
themselves with a dead man on their hands. 


Parkinson, in spite of his tendency to lounge at his 
front door in idle moments, was a man of action and 
decision, and in five minutes he had two men in his bar- 
parlour whose presence was highly necessary. One was 
a doctor who hved but two doors away ; the other the 
Superintendent of Police, whose headquarters were just 
across the Market square. And to these two, staring at 
the dead Thomas Smith, he hurriedly narrated the cir¬ 
cumstances of Thomas Smith's sudden death. 

Just groaned—perhaps twice—made a sort of 
skhing sound after, rolled over, and went off! " he said. 
"Never saw anything like it in my time ! You're stire 
he's gone, doctor? " 

" l 5 ead as a dead man can be ! " remarked the doctor 


quietly. “ What had he been doing ? " 

"Walked up that hill, carrying this portmanteau,' 
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said Parkinson. " Too much for him this hot day, I 
reckon. He asked for brandy as soon as he got in—said 
something about his heart.' 

Yes,'^ said the doctor. He turned to the Superinten¬ 
dent. " Better get the body removed," he went on. 

There'll have to be an inquest, of course. Who is he, 
Parkinson ? " 

Parkinson told what he knew. The Superintendent 
listened—and later on, when the dead man had been 
disposed of, got Parkinson aside, 

‘ What more do you know about this man, Parkin¬ 
son ? " he asked. " ^^at did you say he came here for ? 
—^to find some relations ? " 

So he said—when he came," replied Parkinson. 
" People he'd known years ag:o—hereabouts." 

Did he find 'em ? " inquired the Superintendent. 
" Because if he did-" 

" He didn't," interrupted Parkinson. " What I know 
about that is this," and he went on to tell the results 
of the dead man's visit to Maltravers Fitzpayne. He 
never mentioned to me if he'd a family or anything of 
that sort," he concluded. " And now I come to think 
of it, he never had a letter all the tune he's been here 
—^never one I All I know is that he came from 


Plymouth." 

I'm going to examine his clothing and effects," 
remarked the Superintendent. " You'd better come 
with me." 


Parkinson stood W while the Superintendent went 
through the late Mr. Tnomas Smith's personal belongings. 
The body had been laid out by that time, and there in 
number three the two men had before them all that its 


late owner had left behind him in Malbury St. Michael, 
whatever he might possess elsewhere—clothing, toilet 
articles; footwear, and two portmanteaux, one on view, 
the other in the cupboard, the key of which came out 
of a waistcoat pocket. The Superintendent went about 
his job in order, making a list of what he foimd. A 
watch and chain—good stuff and fairly valuable. A 
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purse cx>ntaining some thirty poimds in notes. Gold— 
a fistful, fifteen pounds ten, to be precise. Silver—two 
or three pounds worth. Copper—^not counted. A signet 
ring—^looked like a diamond in it; that could be asceiv 
tained later. Odds and ends—a knife, a metal box, a 
dgar case. And a fat pocket-book, in which there were 
papers. 

The Superintendent sat down at the dressing-table to 
examine that; Parkinson stood behind him, looking 
over his shoulder. 

The papers turned out to be—^for the most part— 
clippings from newspapers ,* they were all old and 
yellowed with age. And after figuring them for a moment 
the Superintendent let out an exclamation of astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Gkx)d Lord Ihe said. Do you see what these 
are ? Accounts of trials—criminal prosecutions I Bur¬ 
glary in every case I Man named—but good heavens, 
he seems to have had half a dozen aliases I This is 
beginning to look very queer, Parkinson. Wliat's the 
latest ? Clipping from the Wuhly Morning News of — 
look at that date—five years ago. James Mortimer, 
alias Charles Robins, alias Thomas Smith—burglary at 
Exeter—five years penal servitude. Ho-ho I " 

Parkinson said nothing. He was wondering. And the 
Superintendent was examining an inner receptacle in 
the old pocket-book. He drew out a creased, much 
folded, faded sheet of rough paper, and spread it out 
carefully. 

" What's this ? " he exclaimed. “ Sort of map ? Now 
what's this mean ? " 

Parkinson stared at the rough drawing and asked 
himself the same question. 

But Parkinson had no sooner questioned himself than 
he answered his question. 

Superintendent f " he exclaimed, That's a drawing 
of Maltravers Fitzpa5me churchyard I As you may know, 
the tower there is separate from the church. That's 
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what this man, as is just dead, was after 1 He couldn't 
find it the first few days he was prowling round here, 
but one night he'd a talk with old Mr. Gumbleby, and 
the old man put him on to it. But—that there drawing 
wasn't made yesterday I What d'ye reckon it means. 
Superintendent ? " 

* Lord knows ! " sighed the Superintendent. “ Some 
devilry, I'll bet I But what's this ? " he went on, 
figuring another paper. Ha I—^look you here ! See 
what this is—it's wliat used to be called a ticket-of-leave 1 
Convict's licence, Parkinson I Now we know where we 
are—this man was a released convict, and released not 
so long since, either. Now what the deuce brought him 
here, and what's that map mean ? Here—^what else has 
he left in this room ? " 

There's the portmanteau that he came with in that 
cupboard," replied Parkinson. " And here's a new one 
that he brought in this afternoon—^he’d been to Sal- 
Chester to buy things. You've got his keys there." 

The Superintendent lugged the old portmanteau out 
of the cupboard and laid it on the bed. He found its 
key, and unlocking it turned back the hd. 

Seems to have been pretty well equipped in the way 
of clothing," he remarked, running his hands over the 
contents. " Must have had a lot of this put away safely 
somewhere while he was doing time. But what's this ?— 
something heavy and hard in here." 

He pulled out a parcel, done up in a length of water¬ 
proof cloth, and tied rotmd with whipcord, and undoii^ 
ft, revealed an inner wrapping of chamois leather, within 
which were various articles of brightly polished steel. 

" Good heavens 1 " he exclaimed with a cynical 
laugh. " There's a find for you, Parkinson I Burglar's 
tooLs! And a jolly fine set, too—he's evidently been a 
pretty good hand at his job. Well, well, they t^ about 
entertaining angels imawares I—I reckon you've been 
entertaining a crook unawares. That's what this man 
was, Parkinson—^professional burglar." 

" And as quiet and well-behaved a man as ynu could 
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wish to see/' said Parkinson. " Never gave no trouble 
nor-" 

Going to give us some, anyhow," interrupted the 
Superintendent. " Well—^this other portmanteau. Let's 
see what that contains." 

" He went to Salchester to buy clothes, or linen, or 
something of that sort," remarked Parkinson. " Meant 

to stay here a bit longer, you see, and said-" 

" There’s something heavier than clothes m this," 
said the Superintendent, lifting the new portmanteau 
on the bed. " Now, where's the key ? " 

The key was found in the dead man's trousers pocket, 
tied to a bit of wood. And when it had been turned in 
the lock, and the lid of the portmanteau stood open, 
there was revealed, not clothes nor linen, nor any such 
innocent belongings, but a layer of stout canvas sacking, 
and underneath that several layers of cotton wool, and 
beneath them, resting in more cotton wool, certain 
things which the Superintendent named in staccato 
exclamations as he lifted them out. 

" Good Lord ! " he said. " Look at these I A patent 
pick-axe ! A real steel spade I A crow-bar—collapsible 1 
All brand new. Now, what the devil was this fellow up 
to, Parkinson ? That's what he went to Salchester for 
—to buy these I " 

" Superintendent! " said Parkinson. " It's all some¬ 
thing to do with Maltravers Fitzpayne churchyard I He 

was that keen on finding where it was-" 

But the Superintendent was bundling the various 
discoveries back into their res^ctive receptacles. He 
replaced everything as he had fomid it, locked the 
portmanteaux, put the map in his pocket, and motioning 
Parkinson out of the room, turned the key in the locK 
and pocketed that. 

" Parkinson ! " he said. " Not a word—^not even to 
the missus I Keep your tongue still—till you see me 
again I I'm going to get to the bottom of this. That 
ch^ didn't come here for nothing 1 " 

Ine Superintendent walked away from the George 
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and Dragon deep in thought. And as a result of his 
thinking he turned away from his own headquarters and 
sought a quiet little street on the outskirts of the town, 
where, in a model dwelling with a bit of garden, lived 
his predecessor, now retired from service. And to him 
he set forth all that had happened during the last 
eventful hour. 

What's it mean, Jameson ? he asked, when he 
had finished. ** What do you make of it ? " 

Let’s have another look at that map,'" said Jameson. 
“ There’s no doubt whatever," he continued, after 
studying the rough drawing, " no doubt, I say, that this 
is a sketch of Maltravers Fitzpa5me churchyard—I know 
it well. There’s the church—^there’s the tower—there’s 
the group of elm trees, five of 'em, near the tower. That 
circle, in the middle of the five trees, is an obelisk, raised 
there by old General Mortimer in memory of villagers 
who fell in the Crimean War. There are other elm trees 
all round two sides of the churchyard. Whoever drew 
this knew the place well enough. It’s some time since 
the drawing was made, evidently. Nearly illegible here 
and there. You see." He turned the creased and folded 
paper over, examining the reverse. There’s been 
something written here, in pencil," he said. " And 
either it’s been rubbed out or it’s worn out. Wait a 
minute.” 

He went into another room and came back with a 
magnifying reading glass, which he applied to the faint 
marks on the paper. 

” There you are ! " he exclaimed suddenly. " That 
brings it out! Look I ” 

The Superintendent looked, and read, aloud: 

” Back of third tru from right of tower.** 

” What d’ye make of that, Jameson ? " he asked. 

” Only one thing you can make of it,” replied 
Jameson. ” Something’s buried there ! And this man 
wanted to discover it. That's the secret I But what is 
it ? You’ll take that job up, of course ? ” 

The Superintendent nodded. He was thinking. 
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“ It'll be a fuU moon to-night," he remarked. " m 
have a couple of men I can trust, with some tools, and 
we'll go out there and see the vicar and the sexton, and 
get it done quietly. Come with us—^we'U start at eight- 
thirty. They'll all be in bed at Maltravers Fitzpayne at 
nine o'clock. I’ll get on to the 'phone with the vicar 
now. But what can it be that's buried there ? " 

“ Something ! " said Jameson. " And something that 
it was worth this man's while to take the trouble to 
resurrect. My idea about it is this—this man, whatever 
his real name was, probably got this drawing from a 
fellow convict. He took his own way of getting at 
whatever it is that's hidden there—and if he hadn't died 
so suddenly this afternoon, he'd have got it I " 

Well," replied the Superintendent, " what I say is 
—^what can it be ? " 

The six men who gathered behind the third tree from 
the right of the old tower at Maltravers Fitzpa^me that 
night at half-past nine o'clock asked themselves that 
question over and over again as two of their number 
turned the ground with pick and spade. The village 
sexton declared that nobody had opened that particular 
bit of consecrated earth in his time ; the vicar watched 
nervously, wondering what strange secret might be 
revealed : the Superintendent and his predecessor pre¬ 
served official impassiveness, and manifested no surprise 
or excitement when the men they had set to work 
unearthed a wicker-work hamper, filled, at first sight, 
with straw, now mouldy and rotten. But when this had 
been cleared away, and the gleam of a couple of bull's-eye 
lanterns had been turned on what lay beneath, Jameson 
threw off his studied equanimity and let himself go in 
an excited exclamation. 

‘‘ Good God I " he said, throwing up his arms. " That's 
the gold plate that was stolen from Maltravers Manor 
eleven years ago I There's a full schedule of it in the 
books at the police station 1" 
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Habberton, a middle-aged, somewhat stolid, pains- 
but not particularly distinguished member of the 
Crmiiiial Investigation Department, had that taste for 
tea, hot and strong, which some men have for beer and 
others for whisky. Had he been a woman he would 
liave been suspected of what is known as the tea habit; 
being a man, and a very ordina^ one, his liking for tea 
was put down as his little way. But there was the fact— 
Habberton liked his cup of tea on rising, and another 
at breakfast, and a third at eleven o'clock in the fore¬ 
noon, and a fourth at five in the afternoon, and that he 
made what he called an extra good one for a night-cap, 
whatever time he retired to his bed. And this was the 
reason why, about four fifty-five (a very critical and 
important moment in Habberton's professional career, 
as it turned out), on a certain November afternoon, he 
sat in a comfortable comer of a West-End tea-shop, 
patiently awaiting the arrival of the waitress to whom 
lie had given his usual order for a pot of the very best 
China, double strength, and (that being the season of 
such delicacies) a couple of muffins, toasted brown and 
extra buttered. Wlien you have reflected upon the 
qualities and association of tea and muffins, you will 
have gained a very good idea of Habberton, his tempera¬ 
ment, and his psycholo^. 

While Habberton waited for his muffins and his tea 
he occupied his time, being professionally an observant 
and inquisitive person, in watching his fellow-customers. 
The tea-shop was fairly full, and the people who ate 
and drank and laughed and chattered at the marble- 
topped tables were not particularly interesting—^to 
Habberton, at any rate. But just as Habberton's 
waitress set down before him the tea and the muffins, 
there appeared on the scene, and dropped into a seat 
at an unoccupied table close by, a young man in whom 
the detective immediately began to take an immense 

26 
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interest, and not only that, but whom, without seeming 
to do so, he proceeded to watch as closely—to use a 
well-wom but highly convenient simile—as a cat watches 
a mouse. 

It was not that Habberton knew, or fancied he knew, 
the object of his attention. What attracted him was 
that the j^oung man was evidently in a state of extra¬ 
ordinary restlessness and nervousness, and so abstracted 
that he appeared to be oblivious of his surroundings. 
There was sweat on his forehead when he came in and 
dropped into his seat, and he panted a little as if he had 
been running; his hands trembled, and not merely 
trembled, but for a second or two went from pocket to 
pocket, as if in search of something; his head nodded 
and his lips moved as if he were muttering; altogether 
his appearance was odd, and it was not imtil a waitress 
approached him that, with a start, he pulled himself 
together a little, and after a second or two's hesitation 
asked for coffee and toast. 

This seemed to reduce things to the commonplace, 
but Habberton noticed that there was a shake in the 
voice that gave the order, and that when the waitress 
had gone away to execute it, the giver began making 
efforts to regain his composure. He saw, too, that he 
was anxious not to be observed, his eyes, startled and 
furtive, after one qui' k glance round, showed avoidance 
of even the mirrors which generously lined the walls. 
And Habbertor took good care to effect absolute in¬ 
difference ; he ate steadily at his muffins and sipped 
leisurely at his tea. But he was thinking, and after a 
while he indulged himself in a profound conclusion. 

If that chap,'^ said Habberton to himself, slowly and 
solemnly, " ii that chap hasn't just done something, 
and if it isn't on his mind—and pretty badly, too!— 
then I'm a Dutchman—^which, of course, I'm not 1 " 

While Habberton speculated on what the object of 
his attention had done, or was likely to have done, the 
object itself was hastily swallowing its coffee, and neglect¬ 
ing its toast—another matter which Habberton regarded 
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as highly suspicious; a man who could, under any 
circumstances, neglect hot, thick, well-buttered toast, 
must, in Habberton's opinion, be . . . 

At that point the young man turned suddenly to seek 
the waitress. He muttered something ; she scribbled 
out his bill and laid it on the table at his elbow. And 
again Habberton noticed something—the object of his 
attention hastily searched liis pockets, turned to the 
waitress and muttered some words in a low tone. 
Habberton did not catch them, but he guessed at them. 
The young man had no change wherewith to give the 
girl a tip. 

But now the young man rose, suddenly, jerkily. He 
snatched at the bill, dropped it on the floor ; stooped to 
pick it up. Habberton heard something metallic fall on 
the floor, too, and his sharp eye saw an exceedingly 
prosaic object, a trouser button slowly roll away from 
the comer of the young man*s table towards his own; 
within the second Habl^erton had his foot on it. There 
was no effort on the part of the owner to recover his 
lost property; he w^as making for the pay-desk at the 
door. And Habberton, who had already got his bill, 
stooped, secured the dropped button, quietly pocketed 
it, and followed on the heels of its owner. He came up 
behind him at the pay-desk, where he was tendering a 
five-pound note in payment of his bill of ninepence, and 
of a shilling more which he had added to his debts b)- 
taking a packet of cigarettes from a stand close by. 

Haven't you anything less ? " asked the girl in the 
pay-desk. 

I haven't—it's all I have on me," replied the young 
man hurriedly. " Clean forgot when I came in that I'a 
no change. But I guess you've plenty-" 

Habberton watched the girl count out four pounds 
eighteen shillings and threepence, and as the recipient 
thanked her, took it, and hurried out, he put his own 
exact debt on the ledge of the desk and followed. The 
man in whom he was by this time deeply interested was 
already in the thick of the traffic in a crowded street; 
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in another instant he was on a *bus ; in yet another the 
'bus was moving rapidly away in the November haze. 
Habberton stood watching it for perhaps a further 
second. And then he had a brilliant idea—one of the 
most brilliant he had ever succeeded in getting in his 
career, up to then. He turned back into the tea-shop 
and to the pay-desk. 

" Just occurred to me," he said offhandedly, “ I want 
a fi'-pound note. I saw you get one from that young 
fellow who went out before me. If I give you Treasury 
notes for it-" 

He was already counting five one-pound notes from 
his wallet, and in another second the five-pound note 
was in his possession. He put it safely away and went 
again into the street. Under the light of the next 
shop-window he paused and drew out the button which 
the object of his suspicions had dropped. There was 
the usual lettering roimd the rim, and Habberton read 
it, half-aloud : 

Pryke and Threadfall, Tailors, Woolford. 

And then Habberton put the button away with the 
banknote, and went off to the police-station, close by, 
at which be was just then employed. 

It was with his usual slow, leisurely step that 
Habberton entered the police-station ; he was the sort 
of man who never hurries himself, except on very critical 
occasions. But there were men coming out who were, 
apparently, in a great hurry, and the foremost—an 
inspector—seized on Habberton before Habberton had 
realised him. 

In the very nick of time, Habberton ! " he exclaimed. 
“ I was wondering where you'd got to I Come on !— 
there's a murder case I ** 

** Where ? " asked Habberton quietly. " Somewhere 
near ? " 

** Middleham Terrace, close by. Old gentleman foimd 
in his room with his head bashed in," replied the other. 
" Just got the message—we haven't been round yet. 
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What number did they say ? " he continued, turning to 
another man, Number seven ? Come on, then—^it's 
only round the comer/' 

Habberton stirred himself in accordance with the 
occasion. He said nothing as he and his companions 
hurried along; they talked, but Habberton thought. 
His thoughts were ot a young man who had disappeared 
in the November haze on top of a 'bus, and he won¬ 
dered why he had been so forgetful as not to note the 
number of that 'bus. Still—^he had in his pocket a 
button and a banknote. 

The door of number seven Middleham Terrace stood 
wide open ; there was a uniformed policeman just inside 
it, and beyond him in the narrow, rather shabby hall, 
four or five people, men and women, whispering together. 
Habberton saw at once what sort of place this was—a 
once better-class house which, like its neighbours, had 
come down in the world and was now let off in floors 
or rooms to tenants of an inferior class ; not, certainly, 
of a low class, but of that vast class known as the 
shabby-genteel. But . . . business. 

" Well ? " demanded the inspector, as he confronted 
the ^liceman. '' What is it ? 

The policeman jerked a thumb towards the stairs at 
the end of the hall. 

Old gentleman, sir, Mr. Jacobs—owner of the house 
—I knew him," he answered, " Mrs. Strignell there, 
second floor, she found him." 

Mrs. Strignell came forward— a thin, nervous-looking 
woman with a frightened expression. 

" It was when I took him his tea, sir," she whispered, 

which I always did about this—an3rwhere between 
five and six—every day. And there he was, with the 
door open, lying across the hezirthrug. And I saw—^blood 
on his nead. And then I ran downstairs for the constable 
there." 

The inspector turned and gave the policeman a 
whispered mstmction. Then he motioned to Habberton, 
and they went upstairs together. One—^two—^threc 
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floors—nothing there. Then an open door on the fourth 
—a dimly lighted room, half sitting-room, half office. 
And lyin^ across the floor an old, apparently feeble 
man, white-haired, about whose recumbent figure there 
was that strange stillness which only comes of death. 
Near him, thrown aside with callous carelessness, laj^ a 
bar of iron, eighteen inches long, on which, noticed 
Habberton, as he picked it up, there were white hairs 
mingled with blood, scarcely dry. 

The two men looked round. In the centre of the 
room stood an old desk-table, laid out with wilting 
material. On the blotting-pad was an account book, 
oT^en, and on the visible pages a number of entries in a 
crabbed handwriting evidently made under that date— 
November 7th. But Habberton and his companions 
gave but the merest glance at this ; what attracted 
their notice was the presence, between the edge of the 
blotting-pad and the front of the old mahogany stationery 
case beyond it, of several neatly arranged piles of silver 
—Habberton counted them from sheer habit of obser¬ 
vation ; one—two—three—four—five—six—seven— 
eight—nine. He saw, too, that each pile represented 
one pound. Twenty shillingsworth of silver in each, eh ? 
Carefully counted and piiled up. And three piles of 
copper, just as carefully counted and arranged in 
shillingsworths. So the old gentleman had been count¬ 
ing his money. But another slight glance at the open 
account book showed that the entries amounted to a great 
deal more, a very great deal more, than the nine pounds 
three shillings which stood there in copper and silver. 

Come downstairs a minute before we do anything 
further,'* said the inspector. Let's get some informa¬ 
tion alx>ut—him." He led the way down again until 
they reached the hall. The group of men and women 
were still there, whispering and frightened. But there 
were now two policemen at the door, and the door itself 
was closed, and at the back of the hall, where there was 
a descent to basement and area, there were two more 
policemen. 

M.N3 
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The inspector looked over the bannisters at the laces 
turned up towards him and Habberton. There was an 
anxious expectancy in them ; it was as if their owners 
were waiting breathlessly to have a verdict. But 
Habberton knew what was behind that look : he could 
have put it another way. These people were all won¬ 
dering if any particular member of this group was or 
was going to be suspected. 

" Which of you people can tell me all about Mr. 
Jacobs ? ** asked the inspector. “ His habits, and so on ? 

A man instantly started forward—an elderly, decent- 
looking man in his shirt sleeves, who carried a tape- 
measure round his neck, thereby showing that he was 
a tailor. 

" I can, sir I ” he said. Eve been his tenant for 
twenty years—five rooms on this groimd floor. My 
name*s Rosenbaum.'' 

** Let’s go w'here we can have five minutes' talk, then. 
Mr. Rosenbaum,” answered the inspector. ” Your 
sitting-room, eh ? Now, then,” he continued, when the 
three men were closeted in a stuffy little parlour off the 
hall, ” just tell me what you knov/ about the old gentle¬ 
man—his habits, and so on. We formed the opinion 
from what we saw upstairs just now that he'd been 
collecting money—can you teU us anything about 
that ? ” 

" I can, sir—I can tell you eveiything about Mr, 
Jacobs,” replied Rosenbaum. ” As I say. I've known 
him twenty years. He was a quiet, inoffensive old man 
who lived all alone up there—always has done since I 
knew him. He was a property owner—he had house 
property in various parts of London ; this house was 
his property. He’d a peculiarity—he collected his rents 
of course once a month, but instead of collecting them 
on the first of the month, he always went round on the 
seventh—he once said to me that it was a good thing 
to allow your tenants a week's grace. Well, sir, to-day 
is the seventh, of course, and he'd been out all day 
collecting his money—he used to go round in a cab. 
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1 saw him come in at four o'clock and go upstairs. 
Next thing I heard was Mrs. Strignell calling the 
policeman/' 

The inspector and Habbcrton looked at each other. 
They were asking silent questions of each other. The 
inspector nodded at the detective. 

Your job, Habberton," he said meaningly. 

Habberton turned to Rosenbaum. 

Well/' he remarked slowly, “ that's very clear— 
much obliged to you. Now, one or two questions—have 
you any idea how much money he'd collect each seventh 
of the month ? " 

“ No ! ” replied Rosenbaum. “ But it would be a 
good deal. Two or three hundred pounds, I should say.” 

” Well, second, do you know if he has any relations ? ” 
asked Habberton. 

" That I can't say,” answered Rosenbaum. ” Nobody 
ever comes to see him here, as relations. He was a very 
lonely man—kept liimself to himself. I never remember 
seeing him in company wuth anybody but just once, 
and that was accident^. I was in Finsbury Park one 
Sunday afternoon, and I saw him walking with a lady 
and two young fellows who looked like brothers. But 
that's—oh, fifteen years ago ! ” 

“ Um I ” said Habberton. “ Well—just another. Did 
you pay your rent to him to-day ? ” 

“ I dia, sir, of course,” replied Rosenbaum. ” At 
nine o'clock this morning. As I told you, I have five 
rooms here, and I use two for my business, and I paid 
him one hundred and twenty pounds a year. I handed 
him my usual ten pounds in two five-pound notes first 
thing to-day—as I've said.” 

Habberton affected a start. 

" Ah ! '' he exclaimed. ” We shall have to do a lot 
of tracing in that way I—^numbers of notes, and so on. 
Now, I wonder if you have the numbers of those you 
speak of ? You have ?—^well, that's lucky. You might 
let me have them, then.” 

A moment later he took the slip of paper which the 
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tailor handed him and turned away to the nearest gas 
jot with it. When he turned back he was slipping it 
into his pocket. 

Can I have a word with the inspector in private, 
in your room, Mr. Rosenbaum ? ” he said. “ Thank 
you. You won*t want me to go upstairs any more, or 
anything of that sort ? he went on, when he and the 
inspector were alone. You can get along without me." 

The inspector stared at him in surprise. Habberton 
smiled slyly and poked a finger into the inspector's ribs. 

" The fact is," he said, ^ I have an idea. And I'd 
better be getting busy on it. So—eh ? " 

Five minutes after that he was out of the house and 
into the first available taxi-cab, and, eventually, out 
(>f the taxi-cab into the presence of a highly placed 
official at headquarters. He was not long with him, 
and then there was another taxi-cab to one of the great 
railway stations. Habberton had an hour to spare, and 
he turned into the restaurant and dined comfortably. 
And he had a ve^ good cigar between his lips, and 
entire satisfaction in his heart, when he walked leisurely 
out of the restaurr.nt and boarded the night express for 
Woolford. 

Habberton arrived in far-away Woolford at half-past 
three next morning, and within twenty minutes of his 
arrival was safely in bed at the big hotel of the terminus. 
But he was up again four hours later and by nine 
o’clock had bathed and shaved and dressed and break¬ 
fasted, and had glanced over the column of a morning 
paper. There was only one item of news that he wanted 
to find there, and he found it—a bare annotmcement of 
the murder, late the previous afternoon, in his house 
in Middleham Terrace, London, of an old gentleman 
named Mr. Henry Jacobs. He smiled grimly over the 
concluding line of the paragraph : " There is at present 
no due to the murderer." 

At half-past nine Habberton, after consulting a local 
directory, went out into the big, bustling town. The 
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tailoring establishment that he sought was a short dis¬ 
tance from his hotel and he had no difficulty in finding 
it. Before lie entered its doors he made a careful inspec¬ 
tion of its exterior. Quite a good-class shop, he decided ; 
not, of course, of the quality connected with Savile 
Row, nor even with Conduit Street, but very good for 
a provincial manufacturing town. He walked in, and 
encountering a smartly dressed man of something 
approaching middle-age, asked to see Mr. Pryke—or 
Mr. Threadfall. 

The smartly dressed man smiled and rubbed his hands. 

'' The fact is, sir,” he said, ” there is no Mr. Pryke nor 
Mr. Threadfall. They are—er, deceased, though their 
names remain. But I am the proprietor of the business, 
at your service. Mr. Tweedie.” 

Much obliged to you, Mr. Tweedie,” replied Habber- 
ton. ” Can I have a word with you—in private ? ” 

Tweedie bowed and led the way into a small parlour 
at the back of the shop. When he had closed the door, 
Habberton pulled out his professional card. 

“ The fact is, Mr. Tweedie,” he laid, ” I am a police- 
officer—Detective-Sergeant John Habberton, Criminal 
Investigation Department. Here, sir, is my w^arrant 
card. 1 have come here specially from London by the 
night train to see you, and Pm sure you'll respect 
\vhatever I say to you. All this is between ourselves, 
eh? ” 

” Certainly, certainly I ” responded Tweedie, who was 
obviously surprised. ” Though what-” 

” rU explain, sir,” continued Habberton. He drew 
a copy of the local morning paper from his pocket and 
pointed Tweedie to the paragraph about the Middleham 
Terrace Murder. ” Just read that 1 Now,” he went on, 
as the tailor glanced the few lines hurriedly over, ” you 
see that last sentence ?—^no clue to the murderer ? 
Well, sir, there is a clue 1 —I have it in my pocket. 
It's this 1 ” 

He drew out and placed before the astonished 
Tweedie's eyes the button which he had picked up. 
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Your name—the name of your firm, Mr. Tweedie I 
he said. Now, sir, IVe the strongest reason for 
believmg that that button came off, broke loose from, 
the trousers—it is a trouser button, isn't it ?—of the 
man who committed the murder yesterday afternoon. 
And through that button I want to—IVe got to—trace 
him I What assistance can you give me ? 

Tweedie was staring at the button. He picked it up, 
turned it over, examined it from several angles. Sud¬ 
denly he turned again to the newspaper. 

ifhis is really a very remarkable thing! " he said 
softly. '' A most extraordinary thing I The murdered 
man s name is—yes, Mr. Henry Jacobs. Well, this is, 
of course, strictly between ourselves, sergeant, but the 
fact is we have a customer here in the town whose name 
is Jacobs—Mr, Leonard Jacobs.'' 

Ah I " exclaimed Habberton. “ And who and what 
is Mr. Leonard Jacobs ? " 

A most respectable young gentleman! " replied 
Tweedie. '' He’s a clerk in the Vvoolford and County 
Bank, a few doors away. We've known him for—oh, 
three or four years, I should think." 

" When did you see him last ? " asked Habberton. 

" Yesterday afternoon, just before three o'clock at 
the bank," answered Tweedie. " I keep my account 
there." 

Habberton considered matters. A man who was in 
Woolford at three o'clock in the afternoon could not 
possibly be in London, two hundred miles away, at 
half-past four or a quarter to five. Still . . . there was 
the button. He turned suddenly to the tailor. 

" Will you do something for me, Mr. Tweedie ? " he 
asked. ** You say this is a thoroughly respectable young 
fellow, and in that case I don't want to go round to 
the bank making inquiries. Is it asking you too much 
to make some excuse just to drop in there, see if he’s 
there, and—if he is—asking him if the poor old gentle¬ 
man who was murdered in ixjndon yesterday afternoon 
was any relation of his ? " 
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'' Not a bit too much I responded Tweedie with 
alacrity, as he picked up his hat. '' Take a chair, s^- 
geant. I'll be back in a few minutes." 

He hurried out of the parlour and Habberton sat 
down and thought things over. His thinking was all 
about two facts. In his possession was a button, picked 
up in a London tea-shop which had certainly had its 
origin in the Woolford tailoring establishment; here in 
Woolford there was a young man who bore the same 
name as that of the murdered man, and who had his 
clothes at this particular establishment. 

Tweedie came hurrying back—Habberton saw at once 
that he had news for him. The detective rose to his 
feet, expectant. 

" See him ? " he asked. 

“ No, because he's not there 1 " replied Tweedie. 
“ That old man who was murdered is his uncle 1 I've 
found out that he had a wire from London very early 
this morning, and he left for London by the nine-fifteen 
train." 

'' Just about the time I walked out to see you I " 
muttered Habberton. " Weil—^anyway, I've found out 
that much. Was his uncle, eh ?—^you didn't hear 
anything else ? " 

No more—that’s all they know, at the bank," 
replied the tailor. " He'd just time to let the manager 
know at his private house before he set off." 

Once more Habberton considered matters. Now that 
he knew about this Leonard Jacobs, and that he was a 
bank-clerk of evidently imdoubted respectability, who 
could not possibly be the young man of the tea-shop, 
he was not greatly concerned about him ; moreover, as 
Leonard Jacobs had gone to London, whither he, 
Habberton, would himself shortly retire in a few hours, 
he could be found then at the murdered man's inquest 
or fimeral, or both, Leonard Jacobs was, as it were, 
wiped off the slate. But . . . there was stiU the button. 
He turned once more to the tailor. 

‘‘ I suppose you know where this Leonard Jacobs 
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lived in Woolford ? *' he suggested. Lodges some¬ 
where ? '' 

Oh, yes, I know, of course,*' replied Tweedie. '' He 
lodges at 21 Rockingham Street." 

I think—between you and me—Fll just step round 
then and see his landlady," said Habberton. 

" To be sure !—Mrs. Peary," replied the tailor. " I 
know her—very respectable widow who takes in two or 
three young men with Mr. Leonard Jacobs ; clerks, you 
know. Quite a nice woman—bit talkative." 

Rockingham Street proved to be in what the estate 
agents call a highly desirable residential quarter, and 
number twenty-one was just what Habberton expected 
to find it. The room into which the detective was shown 
was evidently the dining-room of the establishment, and 
pos sessed, in addition to a highly polished suite of old- 
fashioned mahogany and a half a dozen presumably 
family portraits—in oil—a prevalent fragrance of bacon 
and eggs, tea and coffee, and roast mutton, and Mrs. 
Peary, entering it, matched it in every respect, from 
her bombazine gown to her cap and mittens. She gave 
Ha])berton a formal, old-fashioned bow and eyed him 
all over. 

" Good-moming, ma'am, ” began Habberton. "Mrs. 
Peary, I believe ? My name, ma'am, is Habberton— 
Detective-Sergeant Habberton, of the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department in London, ma'am, commonly called 
Scotland Yard. My card, ma'am." 

Mrs. Peary threw up her mittened hands. 

" You don't say so I " she exclaimed. " I—I never 
saw a— a detective officer before 1 And—and—is it 
about one of my young gentleman's imcles ? " 

" It's about Mr. Leonard Jacobs's irncle, Mrs. Peary, 
who was murdered yesterday afternoon in London," 
replied Habberton. " I came down specially to see Mr. 
Leonard, but I find we've crossed each other, and he 
was off to London just as I was going to find him. But 
now that I am here, ma'am," he went on, as he dropped 
into a chair and assumed an air of confidence, " and as 
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you know Mr. Leonard so well, I'm sure you'll give me 
a bit of help. Mr. Leonard, now, he's an estimable 
young gentleman, eh ? " 

“ A young man of very high character, sir 1 " affirmed 
Mrs. Peary. “ He has lived with me ever since he came 
to his present position in the Woolford and County 
Bank, and I have every reason to speak most highly 
of him." 

'' Glad to hear it, ma'am, glad to hear it! " said 
Habberton. " Very nice in these days to hear young 
men well spoken of. Mr. Leonard would, no doubt, be 
much cut up to hear of what had happened to his 
uncle ? " 

" He was very much upset, sir," replied Mrs. Peary. 

He went away without breakfast." 

" Who sent him the wire, ma’am ? " inquired 
Habberton. " And what was in it ? " 

Mrs. Peary rose from her seat by the solid dining- 
table, and crossing to the mantelpiece took from behind 
the edge of the gilt mirror a buff envelope which she 
handed to the detective. " That is the wire, sir," she 
said. " Mr. Leonard Jacobs left it lying on this table 
—^already laid for breakfast when he hurried away. 
And of course, knowing that we now all know, there is 
nothing private about it." 

Habberton drew out the message. H« noticed at once 
that it had been handed in at a London suburban office 
at seven thirty-five that morning, and received at Wool- 
ford at seven fifty-eight. He turned to the wording. 

" Just learned from morning paper that Uncle 

Henry was found murdered in his room yesterday 

afternoon, come at once.— Charles." 

Habberton learned every word and figure in that 
wire by heart before replacing it in its envelope and 
restoring it to its gilt mirror. 

" Um 1 very startling announcement to make to any¬ 
body at breakfast-time, ma'am," he said. “ You won't 
know, of course, who the sender of that message is ? " 
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more prim, and 

Charles is Mr. 

Leonard Jacobs's brother." 

" You knew him, ma'am ? " 

" Mr, Charles Jacobs has visited his brother here, 
sir," replied Mrs. Peary acidly. " More than once, I 
regret to say. And why I say that is, because while 
Mr, Leonard is a most estimable and steady young man, 
Mr. Charles, from what I have seen of his doings the 
days—and nights—he has spent imder this roof, is the 
exact opposite I In fact," added Mrs. Peary with 
CTOwing emphasis, " if it had not been that he is Mr. 
Leonard's brother, I would not have had him under 
this roof at all, I could not indeed ! " 

" Dear—dear ! " said Habberton sympathetically. 
" A bad lot, ma'am, I suppose ? " 

" A waster ! " asserted Mrs. Peary. " One of those 
thoroughly bad young men who drink and smoke and 
gamble, who will not work, and who sponge on their 
friends and relations. Why, the last time Charles Jacob* 
was here—and that is not many weeks ago—he arrived 
shabby, and I should say destitute. Mr. Leonard took 
him in, found him money, fed him, and sent him off 
again with more money, and an almost brand-new suit 
of clothes that he'd just got." 

" Ah, fancy that! " saia Habberton, shaking his head. 
" A brand-new suit of clothes that he'd just got for 
himself! Dear—dear ! And money as well. Well— 
well! But I must be going, ma'am—I must get the next 
train to town. I shall see Mr. Leonard Jacobs soon after 
I get there—^he'U be at the inquest of his poor uncle." 

Once clear of Rockingham Street, Habberton sped 
to the station in quest of a London express. He had 
just time for a cup of tea before stepping into it. 

" An almost brand-new suit, eh ? he said to him¬ 
self. “ Well, Tweedie is no doubt a good tailor, but 
even a good tailor's buttons come off." 

Then, remembering something, and finding he had 


Mrs. Peary's bearing became a little 
her expression decidedly disapproving. 
"I do, indeed, sir ! she ansv/ered. 
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still time to spare, he hurried into the telegraph office 
and sent off a wire to headquarters in Lon cion—the 
result of which was that when he arrived there in the 
early dusk he found awaiting him two of his most 
trusted colleagues. They were keen to hear his news. 

No great hiirr3%” said Habberton. “ We*ll have 
some tea first. Anyway, I’ll have some tea, and you 
fellows can have what you like. And then—business.” 

Habberton had been swift to notice the name of the 
suburb from which Charles Jacobs’s wire to his brother 
had been despatched that morning. He knew that 
suburb well, and that in a certain street in it there was 
a certain tavern which was the nightly resort of indi¬ 
viduals who, euphemistically, called themselves sports¬ 
men. And now he was going to try something on chance. 
If Charles Jacobs lived in that suburb, it was a pretty 
sure thing that he was a frequenter of the Horse and 
Jockey . . . and would be foimd there. Anyway . . . 

Habberton and his two companions were in the Horse 
and Jockey that even^ waiting, watching. They 
looked like boon companions, cronies, idly chatting . . . 
until two or three young fellows entered, approached a 
bar, had their backs to them. Then . . . 

** Now I ” whispered Habberton. He was on his feet 
in a second, and with the other two in close attendance 
had crossed the floor and tapped one of the newcomers 
on the shoulder before anybody could notice anything. 
“ Here I am, my lad ! " he said, as Charles Jacobs 
turned a white face on him. “ We sat a bit close together 
in that tea-shop yesterday, didn’t we, before you 
changed the fiver ? Will you walk ?—or shall we get 
you a perambulator ? " 
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Ellersley, who had been listenii^ to affairs of minor 
importance in the Central Criminal Court all the morning, 
and had no business of his own there until after lunch, 
was about to go out when the prosecuting counsel in a 
case just called made a remark which caused him, first 
to hesitate, and then, after a sharp glance at the prisoner 
in the dock, to reseat himself amongst his fellow 
barristers. 

. . No hesitation in saying that this is one of the 
most extraordinary matters ever brought before a court 
of justice,'' the prosecuting counsel was observing, with 
a glance which swept from judge to jury, and finally 
settled on the papers in his own hand. According to 
my instructions, it possesses features which are as 
strange as they are uncommon. The prisoner is charged 
with aggravated assault on the person of the prosecutor 
under circumstances of such a curious complexion that, 
since his committal by the magistrate, he has been 
under constant medical observation—his act seeming, 
indeed, to be one arising from the sudden, momentary 
impulse of a madman. But, as the medical officer of 
the detention prison will tell you, the prisoner is a 
perfectly sane, normal person. Moreover, he is a man 
who is known—or has been known until this affair— 
as a well-conducted, law-abiding citizen—which makes 
this case all the stranger. But I will now proceed to 
give you this mere fzict. On the evening of May 20 last 
the prosecutor, Mr. Samuel Chatfield, a tradesman who 
does business in Queen Victoria Street, left his shop at 
a quarter to seven, and set out for the Strand, where 
he was to meet his wife and daughter at the Adelphi 
Theatre. He took a short cut through the Temple, 
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He was crossing Fountain Court, thinking, I dare say, 
of nothing but the evening's enjoyment before him, 
when the prisoner, John Malcolm, rapidly approached 
him from Wiind, and without the slightest provocation 
or any warning, and without the exchange of a word 
between them, struck him, Mr. Chatfield, several violent 
blows about the head and shoulders, the effect of 
which, to put it plainly, was to fell him to the ground 
and render him unconscious. This was witnessed by 
two men, who will be called before you, and who 
immediately seized upon the prisoner and his weapon 
—a heavy walking-stick. The prisoner made no further 
attempt at violence nor at flight; instead, he remained 
absolutely passive until the police came on the scene. 
And he only made one remark, ‘ I don’t know what 
made me do it 1 ’ " 

By this time the attention of every person in court 
was directed upon the man in the dock. Ellersley turned 
and regarded him attentively. A very ordinary, common¬ 
place sort of man that, he decided—^respectably dressed, 
mteUigent, of unassuming aspect—^not at all the sort 
of person one would expect to see in such a position. 
And he was listening calmly and with great attention 
to what was being said about him, and at the prose¬ 
cuting counsel’s last words he nodded his head as if in 
agreement. 

'' He said," repeated the prosecut^ counsel, " that 
he didn't know what made him do it I And upon the 
police making the initial inquiries, nobody could 
possibly imagine what could have possessed him to do 
such a thing I The prisoner is a clerk, employed hy a 
well-known firm in Tudor Street. He has the very best 
of characters. He is a married man, with a couple of 
young children. He is a sober, steady man—a teetotaller. 
His friends and his employers have never at any time 
seen anything strange in his manner or behaviour. On 
the evening in question he left his work at his usual 
hour, and no one noticed any sign of excitement on his 
part—there was nothing to show that he was not him- 
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self. Yet, within a very few minutes, he committed a 
most violent and unprovoked assault upon a perfect 
stranger, who was thereby seriously injured, had to 
spend a fortnight in hospit^, and, as you will presently 
see, still bears the marks of his assailant’s savage on¬ 
slaught. And it was naturally supposed that the prisoner 
was some madman, or that he had become suddenly 
bereft of his senses. But he was sane and sensible 
enough immediately after the assault, and, as I just now 
remarked, medical evidence will show that he is an 
absolutely normal person. Still, when he was taken 
to the police-station and charged, he made a remark 
which you will have to consider in its bearings on the 
case. In answer to the official who charged him, he said 
—amplifying what he had said to the eyewitness, ' I did 
it, but I didn’t know what I was doing when I did it, 
and I don’t know what it was that made me do it I ’ 
Now that, gentlemen of the jury, looks as if the prisoner 
had been attacked himself—^by a sudden disposition to 
homicidal mania, and it will be for you to decide, on 
the evidence, if he were really in his right mind when 
he—to use a well-understood term—suddenly ran amok 
in this extraordinary fashion. You will remember that 
when he was placed in the dock just now the prisoner 
pleaded * Guilty,’ and asked permission to say some¬ 
thing on his own behalf—^he elects, you see, to be 
undefended by counsel—and that my lord urged him 
to withdraw that plea, substitute a plea of ' Not guilty,’ 
and take his trial. You wiU, accordingly, now hear the 
evidence against him, and he, of course can give evidence 
on his own side of the case—^whatever it may be. Call 
Samuel Chatfield I ” 

The prosecutor, an elderly man, whose head was still 
swathed in bandages, came forward to the witness-box. 
But before he could be sworn, the judge looked at the 
prosecuting counsel and spoke. 

" I gather from what you have just said to the jury 
that exhaustive inquiries have been made into the 
prisoner’s mental condition ? ” he observed. '' Before 
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we go any further I should like to have the medical 
evidence. I want to know what the man's present 
condition is, and if he absolutely understands his 
position. Is the medical man present ? Very well, let 
him go into the box. Now," he continued, after the 
prison doctor had come forward and been duly sworn, 
' you have had the prisoner under close and regular 
observation, I imderstand, since he was committed for 
trial three weeks ago. Is he a perfectly sane man ? " 

" He is a perfectly sane, normal man of good average 
powers," replied the witness. 

" Have you noticed anything in him which would 
lead you to suspect that he might give way to some 
sudden impulse—of the sort we have just heard of ? " 
asked his lordship. 

" Nothing ! I should have said—but for this—^that 
he was a most unlikely man to be visited by any sudden 
impulse. He is a rather stolid, very unimaginative man 
—^as I say, absolutely normal in every way." 

“ Have any inquiries been made as to his ante¬ 
cedents ? " continued his lordship. " Anything about 
insanity in his family ? " 

" Yes, my lord, I caused exhaustive inquiries to be 
made, not only in his own interest, but out of pro¬ 
fessional interest. His father and mother are in court. 
They are perfectly normal people, well-balanced, and 
they assure me that no trace of insanity, of even slight 
degree, has ever been known in their family, for three 
generations at any rate, which is as far as their know¬ 
ledge extends." 

‘^The prisoner has never given any explanation of his 
strange conduct to you ? " asked the judge. 

" No more than he gave to the police," replied the 
doctor. " But I have reason to think he has some 
explanation which he has kept secret until now, and 
may p>ossibly give." 

The judge hesitated a moment, nodded to the witness, 
and glanced at the prosecuting counsel and Samuel 
Chatfield. 
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Let us hear the evidence/' he said. 

Samuel Chatfield's evidence was brief and clear. So 
far as he knew, he had never seen the prisoner in his 
life until that evening in Fountain Court. He knew 
nothing whatever about him. He himself was hurrying 
through the Temple to get to the Strand. It was a very 
warm evening. He had just lifted his hat off his head 
to mop his forehead when he received a blow on the 
left shoulder. He turned, and saw prisoner striking 
at him with a stick. He shouted for help. He saw the 
stick descending again ; it hit him on the side of the 
head, and he instantly lost consciousness. When he 
came round again he was in hospital. He had done 
nothing to aggravate the prisoner; he never even saw 
him, or knew he was near, until he turned after the first 
blow. The prisoner’s eyes glittered very strangely—^he 
noticed that—they made him think the man was mad. 

The two men who had witnessed the affair followed 
Mr. Chatfield. They were strangers to each other, but 
their evidence was the same. The prosecutor, they said, 
came up the steps out of Middle Temple Lane on to 
Fountain Court; the prisoner followed, two or three 
yards behind him. Mr. Chatfield lifted his hat, pulled 
out a handkerchief, and began to mop his forehead. 
The prisoner—in whom they had noticed nothing 
remarkable until then—suddenly sprang forward and 
proceeded to beat Mr. Chatfield fiercely about the head 
and shoulders, continuing to do so after Mr. Chatfield 
had fallen, groaning, to the ground—^in fact, until they 
—the witnesses—^had run up and seized him. Both 
agreed that he was instantly quiet—^almost extra¬ 
ordinarily quiet—and that he made no remark beyond 
that which counsel had repeated. 

The policeman who had been summoned to Fountain 
Court, and had taken the prisoner into custody, gave 
his e\ddence as to what had occurred after he came on 
the scene. Malcolm, he said, appeared to be in the 
ordinary senses of any ordinary man. He went quietly 
to the police-station, he gave his name and address, and 
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so forth; he refused to see a solicitor, but asked for 
his father. He was not charged until Mr. Chatheld had 
been taken to hospital and a report as to Ills condition 
received. When the charge was eventually read over 
to liim, ht made the reply which had been referred to 
—^that he had done it, that he didn't know he was 
doing it when he did it, and that he didn't know, either, 
what had made him do it. No sign of an5d:hing odd, 
queer, eccentric, or abnormal had been noticed about 
the prisoner while he was at the police-station. When 
he was searched he had on him a moderate amount of 
money, a good watch and chain, and a finger-ring. 

This was all the evidence brought forward by the 

E rosecution. The prisoner, who had firmly refused to 
e represented by counsel, in spite of the judge's advice 
to him, asked no questions of any of the witnesses. And 
when the prosecuting counsel remarked that that was 
his case, he glanced at the Bench and made a quiet 
request. 

“ If your lordship pleases," he said, " I should like to 
go into the witness-box and say what I have to say on 
oath." 

Without a word of comment or remark, the judge 
bowed his head, and the prisoner was ushered from the 
dock to the witness-box amidst silence so deep that it 
betokened great and unusual curiosity. 


n 

Ellersley had remained in court, taking in every word 
that had fallen from the prosecuting counsel and the 
witnesses, and becoming more and more absorbed as 
the case went on. And now, as the prisoner took the 
oath and turned to address judge and jmy, he bent all 
Ids attention on him. It had seemed to him up to that 
point that this was a very clear and unmistakable case. 
Whatever the man's antecedents were, whatever his 
own moral state had been up to that unforttmate 
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evening of May 20, it was only too evident that he had, 
at the moment of meeting Chatfield, been attacked by 
a fit of Jiomicidal mania, and had turned instantly on 
the nearest object. That was certain, it made no differ¬ 
ence that he had almost instantly regained his sanity. 
He was sane and moral enough now—a simple, ordinary 
sort of fellow, who was facing a most unusual task witn 
evidently a good deal of pluck. 

Now, say precisely what you wish to say,'* remarked 
the judge encouragingly. Don't be afraid—tell every¬ 
thing in your own way." 

" Tm much obliged to your lordship," answered the 
prisoner. He glanced a little doubtfully at the jur}^ and 
then at the barristers, who were watching him with 
curious eyes. " I'll do that, my lord, but it's here—I 
don't suppose there's a man in this court that will 
believe one word of what 1 do say. Or, if there's any¬ 
body that does believe, he won't believe what I deduce 
from it. There's something in all this that I can't 
account for, and all I can do is to tell as truthfully as I 
can—and I'll do that—what actually happened on the 
evening that I got into this trouble. What that gentle¬ 
man said about me when he addressed the jury is all 
true. I am, I hope, a thoroughly respectable man, and 
one of good character; there's never been anything 
against it, anyway, as I have witnesses to prove. I've 
been a teetotaller ever since I wa; bom, and there's 
never been any insanity h our family that I ever heard 
of. I'm not a sudden-tempered man either, and I've 
certainly never raised my fist to anybody since I was 
a lad at school. Yet it's absolutely true that I com¬ 
mitted this assault on Mr. Chatfield, and I'm much 
more sorry for it than I could make any of you believe, 
and if I can ever do an)diiing to make up for my conduct 
to him, I'll do it, and be thankful for the chance. But 
while it's true I did it, it's just as true, gentlemen, that 
I didn't know I was doing it at the moment. Yet I've 
a theory of my own as to what made me do it, and it's 
just that theory that you'll all refuse to believe in—^in 
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tact, I expect you'll laugh at it and laugh at me. All 
the same—it's there, and I for one, can't get over it. 

“ Now, gentlemen, if you please. I’ll tell you what 
actually happened to me that evening. I left, our office 
at half-past six, and in the ordinaiy way 1 should have 
gone to Blackfriars Station to take the train home to 
West Kensington, where I live. But there was an 
important letter for delivery at an address in Essex 
Street, and I took it myself, intending to leave it fhere, 
and then catch a train at the Temple, uf cou. e, I 
went through the Temple to get to Essex Street, going 
by W'ay of King's Bench Walk and Crowi] Oihce Row. 
And just before leaving Crown Office Row, as I was 
walking along, pretty sharply I saw a ring on the 
roadway, and seeing that it was gold, or looked like 
gold, I picked it up and examined it. It seemed to me 
to be gold—an old-fashioned gold ring, with some queer 
ornamentation on it—something like a very thick 
wedding-ring that had been engraved, I was examining 
it as I turned out of the gateway at the end of Crown 
Office Row, and as I went up Middle Temple Lane— 
and as I step|:^d up into Fountain Court, I slipped it 
on my finger.^’ 

The prisoner paused for a moment, looking round at 
the faces turned so attentively and expectantly on his 
own. There were many to see—and he did not notice 
that one of the wigged and gowned men was displaying 
immistakable signs of concern, wonder, and perturba¬ 
tion. Nor did any one else—the one focus of interest 
was the witness-box. But EUersley's face had grown 
very pale and the eyes tense, and he felt himself trem¬ 
bling with excitement as Malcolm went on. 

“I slipped it on my finger—^meaning to take it home 
and show it to my wife," he said. “ And—just as I had 
put it there, and got into Fountain Court, I saw Mr. 
Chatfield, lifting his hat with one hand and wiping liis 
head with his handkerchief in the other. And as soon 
as I saw him, I felt a desire to kill him I It came all 
over me—it became me 1 And after that, gentlemen, I 
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knew nothing until those two witnesses that were 
called just now were holding me by tlie arms and asking 
me what I had struck the old man for ! Between that 
moment of the impulse to kill Mr. Chatfield and the 
other in which I came to, as it were, I didn't realise 
anything at all. It was as if—as if I were somebody else 
for a few seconds. And—^you may laugh at me as much 
as you please, gentlemen, if you feel like it—I was 
somebody else ! I’ve thought it all out while IVe been 
waiting for trial, and when I did this thing I wasn't 
myself—I was the man to whom that ring had once 
bdonged! And—I don't think I've any more to say." 

In the midst of the sudden irresponsible murmur that 
followed on the prisoner's abrupt conclusion, EUersley 
sprang to his feet with an eager look of entreaty towards 
the Bench. 

" My lord ! " he exclaimed, " I crave your lordship's 
pardon for what seems a strange interruption. My lord, 
1 can hardly explain, but there is a person who can 
throw an extraordinary light on the prisoner's account 
of this affair—a person who will never forgive himself 
if he is not afforded the opportunity of doing so. If 
your lordship will permit me-" 

The judge, who knew EUersley weU as a man of 
common sense, interrupted him. 

“ Are you suggesting a witness on this man's behalf, 
Mr. EUersley ? ' he asked. 

'' I am suggesting, with your lordship's permission, 
that I should be aUowed to fetch some one who can, as 
I say, throw a most extraordinary light on the prisoner's 
evidence," replied EUersley. 

" Do you say that of your own knowledge ? " inquired 
the judge. 

" Of my own positive knowledge, my lord I " affirmed 
EUersley. 

The judge hesitated—evidently wondering. 

" Who is this person ? " he asked. 

“ Mr. Karsdale, my lord," answered EUersley promptly 
and confidently, mentioning one of the most famous 
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criminal lawyers of the day. Mr. Karsdale ! Had he 
known of the circumstances of this case, Mr. Karsdale 
would have been here—he alone can throw light on it, 
and he will, if your lordship will give me a moment 
to fetch him from the Common Sergeants' Court, where 
he is just now to be found. I repeat, my lord, I speak 
of my own positive knowledge ! " 

The judge, evidently much impressed by EUersley's 
earnestness, nodded. 

'' By all means fetch Mr. Karsdale," he said. " In the 
meantime, let the prisoner go back to the dock. " 

III 

Ellersley’s one moment lengthened to five—during 
which the other men in court asked themselves, what¬ 
ever Karsdale, one of the shrewdest, hardest-headed, 
most practical men at the Bar, could possibly know, 
or have to say, about this extraordinary story. But one 
glance at Karsdale's face as he came in, in close con¬ 
versation with Ellersley, showed judge, jury, and Bar 
that he not only knew something, but was deeply stirred 
and concerned by what Ellerslev was telling him. A 
big, burly man, with a face which oetokened the qualities 
that had made him famous, he cast a hurried look at 
the prisoner before making a courtly obeisance to the 
judge. His lordship gave him a keen glance. 

'' I understand that you can tell something about this 
matter, Mr. Karsdale," he said. Mr. Ellersley had 
doubtless told you what has just transpired ? " 

" He has, my lord, and, with your lordship's per¬ 
mission, I should like to give evidence on behalf of the 
prisoner," replied Karsdde. " Had I known that this 
case was on the list, my lord, I should have volunteered 
my evidence—strange though it is—before. But I 
gather that the prisoner has only mentioned a certain 
circumstance just now—^at the very last moment. 
With your lordship's permission, I will go into the 
witness-box and give my evidence on oath.^' 
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The excitement in court was now of that quality 
which is often heard of and rarely experienced, and it 
was increased by the mysterious solemnity with which 
Karsdale, having been sworn, addressed himself to liis 
task. Leaning forward from the witness-box, his keen 
face alive with his emotions, he spoke in a low but 
clear and thrilling voice. 

" What I have to say/' he began, “ will surely rank 
amongst the strangest and most incredible things ever 
said or done in a court of justice 1 It is none the less 
true for all that. I shall teU the plain truth—but I shall 
not endeavour to account for an5dhing. Your lordship, 
and you, gentlemen of the jury, must take my evidence 
for what it is worth, and draw from it whatever con¬ 
clusions you think fit. But that it bears upon this 
matter in a most extraordinary, most serious, and, I 
affirm, most emphatically, a most solemn way, no man 
who hstens to what I shall tell can possibly deny 1 

It will be, I think, within your lordship’s recollection, 
and most certainly within that of most of us, if not 
every one of us in this court, that on May 19 and 20 
last there was here tried, in this very place, on a charge 
of murder, one of the most notorious of modem criminals 
—John Weech. Weech was a particularly bad man, a 
most evil character, though how bad and evil he was 
was not fully know until he had been found guilty and 
sentenced—it will be remembered that before his execu¬ 
tion, a week or two ago, he confessed to a good many 
past misdeeds. It will be remembered, too, that at that 
last appearance of his—the trial of May 19 and 20— 
I prosecuted Weech on behalf of the Treasury, I secured 
Ills conviction vnth little difficulty. And—I was very 
much surprised, when—a few minutes after the case 
came to an end, I received a request from the con¬ 
demned man that I would go down to the cells and 
have a word with him before he was removed to 
Pentonville. 

I went down ; and found him—a hardened, unre¬ 
pentant sinner who, in spite of the awful situation in 
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which he was placed, brazened things out with a sniiJe 
as 1 entered the cell. 

' Well, Mr. Karsdale !' he exclaimed, as I stared 
at him. ‘ You've seen plenty of me these last two 
days. But you've forgotten that you once saw me 
before 1 ' 

' Where did 1 see you before ? ' I asked him. 

‘ You don't remember,' he answered. ' I knew you 
didn't. But twenty years ago, when you were young 
at your job and I was young at mine, you defended me 
at Wilchester Assizes—charge of burglary—and ^you 
were clever enough to get me off.' 

“ I remembered him then. But I had no desire to 
exchange memories with him, and I asked him what he 
wanted. 

'' ‘ Only this,' he said. ‘ I couldn't afford to pay you 
in those days, and I haven't had a chance of seeing you 
—at close quarters—since, so, if you'U accept it. I'll 
give you a keepsake.' 

“ Therewith he drew from his finger a queer, old- 
fashioned ring, and handed it to me—with a knowing 
smile. 

' I heard that you're a great collector of curiosities, 
Mr. Karsdale,' he remarked. ‘ That’s one, if you like ! 
It belonged to Dan Marrish—^and before him to Charles 
Pratt.' 

“ Those names, as some here, who are conversant 
with criminal history are very well aware, are those of 
two noted murderers, both duly hanged, years ago, at 
Newgate. Weech laughed again as I looked at what he 
had given me. 

“ ' You don’t get the chance of a curio like that every 
day,' he said. ‘ And—it's true what I'm telling you. 
They'd both wore it—in their time,' 

Now, it is true that I collect curiosities—and I took 
this, putting it there and then in my waistcoat pocket. 
After which I spoke a few serious words to Weech—^to 
which he only replied with a cynical laugh—and left 
him to his well-merited fate 
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I walked straight from this court to the Temple, 
intending to call in at my chambers before going home. 
Remembering that I wanted to see my friend Mr. 
Ellersley, I turned into his chambers in Crown Office 
Row. And after we had settled the business which had 
taken me there, I told him of what had just happened, 
and pulled out the ring. Mr. Ellersley expressed the 
greatest horror—I am afraid I laughed at him. And I 
slipped the ring on my own finger. 

Now, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, 1 ask no 
man to believe more than I am about to tell, which is 
plain fact—to me. I had not had that ring on my finger 
more than a few seconds when I became conscious of a 
most awful, overpowering, overmastering desire to leap 
on Ellersley and kill him ! I felt that 1 must slay liim 
there and then—every nerve in my body was tingling, 
burning with the impulse to crush and tear the life 
out of him. And I thank God most devoutly that I had 
the strength given me to snatch that ring off my fingei 
and fling it, as I did there and then, through the open 
window. 

The next instant, Mr. Ellersley wai holding my arm. 

" ' For Heaven's sake,' he said, ‘ what's the matter ? 
You're white as a sheet I Are you ill ? ' 

" I sat down, trembling all over, made an effort, 
gained control over myself, and told him. He listened 
gravely to all I said. 

** ‘ I wish you hadn't thrown the ring out of the 
window,' he said. ' You don’t know into whose hands 
it may fall. Let us go down and search for it.* 

We went down, and we searched—^without result. 
And presently we gave up the search, thinking the ring 
had already been picked up, or had rolled into one of 
the drain-gratings, and we walked away to Blackfriars, 
going homewards. Had we gone in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, we might have heard of what had just happened 
in Fountain Court. For, my lord, there is no doubt 
that the unfortunate man now in the dock before you 
picked up that ring, and—did what he did. And there 
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is no doubt, either—to my mind at any rate—^that il 
I had not had the strength to tear that ring from my 
finger and hurl it from me, I myself might have stood 
in that dock, charged with the murder of my friend ! 

I have told the plain truth—as I know it. I cannot 
even attempt to explain it. I only know what happened. 
And, since it happened to me, I fully believe that it 
happened to the prisoner before you.'* 

Karsdale, who had spoken with great force throughout, 
stepped down from the witness-box, and, in the midst 
of a wondering silence, the judge spoke. 

" What has become of the ring ? " he asked quietly. 

The prosecuting solicitor, who had been whispering 
with a police official, turned to the Bench. 

“ I have made an inquiry, my lord," he answered. 

The prisoner handed the ring to his father, who, 
acting on his instructions, carried it immediately to the 
river and threw it away." 

" A very wise proceeding," commented the judge. 
He turned to the jury. " In this case, gentlemen," he 
said, " it will be your duty to return a verdict of guilty 
—and to leave me to give effect to it." 

Karsdale turned and walked out of the court. Ten 
minutes later Ellersley found him in the barristers' 
robing-room. 

" WeU," said Karsdale, " what did my lord do about 
that man ? " 

" Bound him over to come up if called upon," replied 
Ellersley. 

" Did he—my lord—make any remark on what I had 
said ? " asked Karsdale. 

" He didn't say one word! " answered Ellersley. 

Karsdale stood a moment, silently thinking. 

" The fact is," he remarked at last, " there's nothing 
whatever that any man can say. And so—the less said 
the better." 
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This was the last evening of the five-days' house-party 
at Mellamont's big place in Leicestershire, and Colonel 
Osterley, one of its more serious and elderly members, 
finishing his dressing for dinner in his luxurious bedroom, 
amused himself by reviewing the people with whom, 
during those five days, he had been brought into con¬ 
tact. They made a mixed lot. To begin with, there 
was the host himself—Mellamont, a millionaire, a 
bachelor, a bit of an eccentric, full of queer but chiefly 
amiable characteristics, one of which was an uncon¬ 
querable itch to give everybody a good time. There 
'were two retired service men—^naval one, military the 
other ; each had his wife with him. There was a famous 
barrister and an equally famous doctor ; there was an 
actor of world-wide celebrity, and an artist whose work 
was seen every spring in the more select and precious 
salons of Paris and London. There were two or three 
society women, and a sprinkling of society girls and 
society young men : these, as Osterley saw them, formed 
a sort of chorus to the more outstanding figures. And— 
to use a well-worn but eminently fitting phrase—last, 
but certainly not least, there was the Duchess of 
Worthington, The Duchess figured largely in more 
than one way. She was a bright, vivacious woman of 
nearer sixty than fifty ; she weighed over seventeen 
stone, and she was the possessor of the finest diamond 
necklace in England. 

Because of the Duchess’s weight, Mellamont, thought¬ 
ful to a fault about his guest's comfort, had given her 
a specially prepared suite of rooms on the ground floor 
of his g^eat house. Mellamont Park, magnificent as 
its appointments were, had no lift: when you wanted 
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to go to bed there, you had to climb the grand staircase, 
and the Duchess of Worthington was in no condition 
to climb anything. Accordingly, her host had cleared 
out certain rooms and refitted them for the special 
accommodation of herself and her maid ; their doors 
faced into a corridor opening on the inner hall on one 
side, and their windows opened on the terrace on the 
west side of the bouse on the other : Royalty itself 
could not have been more handsomely lodged, and tlie 
Duchess was properly grateful. 

One of the doors of the Duchess's suite was in close 
proximity to the foot of the grand staircase, and as 
Osterley, his dressing complete, reached this on his wa}' 
to the drawing-room, he was surprised to see her grace 
standing at it, looking inquiringly about her. She 
caught sight of him, beckoned, and spoke his name in a 
whisper. 

** Colonel Osterley !—come here a moment I 

Osterley turned and went towards her. The Duchess 
made a gesture wdiich suggested silence, secrecy, con¬ 
fidence, mystery, all mingled together. She pushed back 
the door against which she was standing, and retreating 
within, motioned Osterley to follow. Osterley, obeying 
this silent command, found himself in her grace's 
bedroom. 

Shut the door 1 " said the Duchess. 

Osterley obeyed ; he was one of those men who always 
obey. Then he turned, staring his surprise. 

Something wrong, Duchess ? " he asked. 

The Duchess looked round. There were two or three 
doors opening out of that big room ; a glance showed 
that they were all closed. She came nearer to him, 
still whispering. 

Colonel Osterley I " she said. “ My necklace is 
gone ! " 

Osterley was a man of few words. But he foimd half 
a dozen. 

** Good God, Duchess ! " he exclaimed. You don't 
mean- 
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It s gone—that’s what I mean,” said the Duchess. 

Come over here. Look 1 '' she went on, leading him 
across the room to a big dressing-table’ which stood 
between two tall windows, ‘‘ I laid it down, just there, 
exactly just there, a quarter of an hour ago. As soon 
as I’d done so, I went into that room to speak to my 
maid, L^onie. I was with her some minutes, perhaps 
five or six minutes, and I didn’t close the door between 
the two rooms either. When I came back the necklace 
had disappeared ! What do you think of that ? ” 

Osterley looked round the room. Suddenly he walked 
over to the bed and lifted the valence. 

“Oh, I did that!” said the Duchess. ‘There’s 
nothing there ! And there’s no one still hidden in the 
room, if that’s what you mean.” 

Osterley straightened himself and glanced at the 
doors. He began pointing to one after the other. 

“ That ? ” he said. 

“ Bathroom,” replied the Duchess. 

“ And that ? ” 

“ Sitting-room.” 

“ And that ? ” 

“ Maid’s room. That’s the one I went into. Look 
into it.” 

Osterley opened that door. He found himself looking 
into a bed-sitting room ; at a table in its centre sat a 
pretty Frenchwoman, quietly engaged in sewing. She 
looked up, caught sight of her mistress, half-rose. 

“ All right, L^onie,” said the Duchess. She motioned 
Osterley to close the door. “ She doesn’t know yet,” 
she went on. ” I haven’t told her—^nobody but you 
knows. But there’s the fact—^it's gone I How did the 
thief get in ? ” 

“ That door—opening on the corridor ? ” said Osterley. 
“ Was it open—could any one have entered while you 
were with your maid ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t know—I can't be certain,” replied the 
Duchess. ” I don’t remember unlocking it when I 
went out into the corridor just now and caught sight 
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of you. No, I think it was open; that is, it wasn’t 
locked. But—^those windows ? " 

Ah—exactly ! “ exclaimed Osterley. “ The windows ! 
They open on the terrace, don't they ? Let's see, now/’ 

He went across the room and examined first one 
window, then the other. Each came down to the level 
of the floor; each was merely shrouded by a filmy 
curtain, and each opened easily . . . and noiselessly. 
And Osterley turned on the Duchess with a shake of 
his grizzled head. 

" I see it, Duchess I " he said. '' The thief watched 
you from the terrace ! And probably not merely on 
this evening, but on several. When you laid your 
necklace down on the dressing-table and went into your 
maid's room he saw his chance. Now, let's experiment. 
You see how easily and noiselessly this window opens ? 
Now let me go outside on the terrace. Put something— 
here, this half-crown will do—on the exact spot where 
you laid the necklace. Go into your maid's room again 
—stay there a few minutes, then come back." 

He slipped out on to the terrace, and the Duchess, 
laying the half-crown he had given her on a certain 
spot on the dressing-table, went into her maid's room 
and stayed there a while. When she came back the 
half-crown had vanished and the window was closed 
again. But the next instant it was opened and Osterly 
stepp^ back into the room flourishing the half-crown. 

‘^^at's how it was done. Duchess I " he exclaimed 
triumphantly. " Easy as—^as anything could be ! And 
the question now is-" 

" Precisely I " interrupted the Duchess. “ Who 
did it ? " 


II 

That was a stiff question for either Colonel Osterley or 
the Duchess herself to answer. But the detective whom 
Mellamont ^ot over from the nearest town in the course 
of the evenmg had strong opinions on the point—^not, 
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to be sure, of a particular nature, but of a general sort. 

" I see through this business at once, gentlemen,” he 
observed to Mellamont and Osterley, closeted with them 
in strict seclusion and treated to a whisky and soda and 
a cigar. It's plain as a pikestaff. No—I shouldn't 
suspect any of vour guests, Mr. Mellamont—never dream 
of such a thing !—nor any of the servants. This is a 
job on which there's been a good deal of patience shown. 
You’d notice, gentlemen, that I ventured to ask her 
grace a delicate question—^was that the real Worthington 
necklace, or was it a fac-simile, in paste ? I asked that 
because it’s well known to us that lots of ladies keep 
the real thing at the bank and wear fac similes. Well, 
her grace, as you heard, assured me it was the thing, 
the real genuine article, and that she was well known 
to wear it wherever she went—^more fool she, if I may 
say so, gentlemen ! Well, what's all that imply ? Just 
this—that the swell mob know that necklace, by si^ht 
at any rate, as well as her CTace does. My belief, 
gentlemen, is that she’s been followed down here. And 
what a chance for a clever chap !—Why, he didn’t even 
need to be clever to take it I Rooms on ground floor— 
windows opening on terrace outside—windows un¬ 
fastened, opening easily and noiselessly—what on earth 
had a man to do but to watch for his opportunity, 
evening after evening, till it came } Well, it did come, 
to-night! And the famous Worthington necklace is— 
ah, I wonder who’s going to answer that bit of a 
question ? ” 

” What are you going to do ? ” asked Osterley. 

The detective consulted his whisky-and-soda. 

” Our great hope,” he replied, after long and thought¬ 
ful consideration, ” our great hope, gentlemen, will Ke 
in finger-prints. On that bedroom window.” 

” You'll find mine there,” said Osterley. ” I experi¬ 
mented on it.” 

” Pity you did, sir,” commented the detective. ” You 
gentlemen should leave all that to us. However, I don’t 
suppose they've got your prints at headquarters J We 
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shall do what we can, sir, but if you ask me, I should 
say that by this time to-morrow night those diamonds'll 
be out of England. A carefuUy planned, well-executed 
job this has been, gentlemen ; a very neat, workmanlike 
job! 


III 

Osterley went to bed that night wondering if the 
detective was right or wrong in his positive conclusions. 
He was probably the only person in the house who 
debated that question ; everybody, from Mellamont 
himself to the third housemaid, felt assured that the 
detective had spoken the last word of wisdom—this 
had been a carefully planned, well-executed job on the 
part of some swell mobsman or crack burglar, and the 
Duchess had helped him by her foolishness in leaving 
her window unfastened and by laying the necklace on 
her dressing-table while she went to speak to her maid. 
The thing was done, and well done—and now there 
was nothing for it but to leave the matter to the slow- 
moving police. So said everybody—including the famous 
barrister—and so, Osterley discovered, thought the 
Duchess herself. 

“ My own fault ! " said the Duchess, as tlie thing was 
discussed at dinner. IVe been careless. And of course 
I've been seen in that necklace thousands and thousands 
of times—in all sorts of places. I suppose they'd made 
up their minds to get it. Well, they've got it. But shall 
I ever get it back ? " 

Nobody answered that question, even speculatively; 
the general consensus of opinion seemed to coincide 
with that of the detective—that the necklace was 
already in the first stages of a trip abroad. To be sure, 
there were things to be done, things already being done. 
More police had come on the scene ; help had been 
asked from Scotland Yard ; inquiries were being made 
in the neighbouring village and in the surrounding 
country as to the presence ot strangers, suspicious and 
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otherwise ; one sleuth was busying liimself with the 
finger-])rint idea; another with possible footprints on 
the terrace, and so on, and so on. But when Osterley 
went to bed at midnight nothing had transpired that 
could throw any light on the theft, and he sunk to sleep 
still wondering if the thief was, as the detective confi¬ 
dently asserted, now safe with his booty in London, or 
if he—or she—was somewhere under the same roof as 
liimself. 

He was still wondering that when, following his usual 
rule whenever he stayed in a country house where there 
were the facilities for it, he rose at half-past six and 
went out to have a roirnd of golf before breakfast. 
Mellamont had recently laid out a splendid links of 
eighteen holes; it had the advantage that you could 
start out close to the house and wind up close to where 
you started. Osterley had it all to himself when he 
went out at a quarter past seven on that crisp autumn 
morning with a certain ambition—namely, to do a 
complete round in a certain number of strokes. He had 
been round three times a day during his stay with 
Mellamont, and on the previous day had done the 
eighteen holes in 8i ; he felt confident that he could do 
them in something more like 72, and he was going to 
make a shot at it. But at the first green something 
happened which disturbed Osterley's equanimity, made 
him think, wonder, speculate, and in short, so upset 
him, that after bungling along for another hole or two 
he pocketed his ball, shouldered his bag, and returned 
to his room, to bathe, shave, and dress, and to think as 
he had never thought in his life. 

That first green was curiously situated. Instead of 
being out in the open, like all the rest, it was in a sort 
of little alcove in the woodland that ran all along the 
west side of Mellamont Park. You had to be very 
careful in your approach to it—a bit too strong, and you 
were in the wood. Osterley, however, knew it well by 
that time, and his third lay well on the green, three 
yards from the hole. It looked an easy putt—but as he 
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went up to lift the flag he noticed that the tin hning of 
the hole was protruding above the lip, and that the 
^ag, instead of being set in the tin itself, was stuck 
carelessly in the turf alongside. It was a small matter, 
and he never knew why he did it, but he stooped and 
withdrew the tin from the hole ... to find himself 
staring at a small parcel, wrapped in tissue paper. 

Before ever he lifted that parcel from the hole, 
Osterley not only knew what it contained but visualised 
the method of the person who had placed it there. It 
contained the Duchess's necklace, of course—had he 
been a betting man he would have staked his last 
sixpence on that as a fact. The thief, after securing the 
necklace from the dressing-table, had left the terrace, 
walked a hundred yards down the park and hidden the 
swag under the tin in the hole on this first green. 
Clever!—^and showing a certain inherent criminal 
instinct in respect of the desire to get rid as quickly as 
possible of the object stolen. But . . . was this the 
work of a professional criminal ? Scarcely likely. Who, 
then ? 

Osterley presently stooped again and picked out the 
parcel, and undoing the folds of tissue paper, found 
himself looking at what he had known he would look, 
the missing necklace. There it was, the diamonds 
blinking feebly in the ?^utumn sun. Quite safe, quite 
uninjured ... he waited a minute or so in an idle 
speculation as to what this bauble might be worth. 
Then he wrapped it up again in the tissue paper, and 
put it back in the hole with the tin on top, and went off 
to the next tee. He had done two more hole^ when 
he suddenly remembered that he had clean forgotten 
to hole out at the first. 


IV 

Osterley's first proceeding on returning to his room 
was to summon his valet, a faithful fellow who, in the 
old service days, had been his orderly. 

M.N.3 


c 
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“ Watkinson/' he said, “ we return to town to-day. 
As soon as Fve gone down to breakfast, pack. Then, 
when you’ve had your own breakfast, get everything 
together and be off—you’ll find out all about trains 
downstairs. I shall turn up at home some time this 
afternoon. Now lay my things out—Fm in something 
of a hurry.” 

Why Osterley was in a hurry was known well enough 
to himself—he wanted to get his breakfast, make his 
farewells, and get out of the house ... to the cover 
of the woodland surrounding that first green. And 
within an hour he had done all this and was strolling 
down the park—ostensibly to the little station in the 
neighbouring village, three-quarters of a mile away. 
The drive ran alongside the woodland; when he came 
to the exact spot he wanted, Osterley looked cautiously 
round. He was hidden from the hf)use by a bend in 
the drive ; from the lodge-gates by another ; there was 
not a soul in sight anywhere. He slipped into the belt 
of wood and amongst the undergrowth, dank and heavy 
with the autumn morning dews, and made his way to 
where he could command a full view of the green. And 
there, denying himself even the solace of a certain 
much-loved briar tobacco-pipe which lay in his pocket, 
he settled down to await the coming of the thief. 

For Osterley knew that the thief would come, and 
would, in all probability, come before very long; that 
was why he had hurried over his dressing, his breakfast, 
and his leave-taking. The house-party was breaking up. 
Some of its members were leaving by car ; some by 
train ; of the train folk, some were going into the 
nearest town, some to Leicester, some to the little 
station close by. But wherever they were going, and 
whoever they were, and whenever they went, Osterley 
knew well that amongst them was the thief. And the 
thief would come for his swag I—^he would come con¬ 
fident of finding it where he had so artfuUy hidden it. 
Good !—but Osterley would be there to see him lift it. 
And then . . . but Osterley had not yet considered any 
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course of action subsequent to that. He would do some¬ 
thing, of course, but . . . there was time to think 
what. 

It was just nine o’clock when Osterley posted himself 
in the woodland ; ten struck, eleven struck from the 
big clock over Mellamont's stables, and nothing had 
happened. He heard a good deal as he stood there 
amongst the dripping leaves—cars going along the 
drive, horses going along it, voices. But nobody appeared 
on the bit of level sward before him on which his atten¬ 
tion was concentrated. The stable clock chimed the 
quarter ; then the half . . . and then he suddenly 
heard a rustle in the coppice immediately in front of 
him, on the other side of the green. The next instant, 
through a break in the hedge, a woman came into view, 
and Osterley caught his breath as he recognised her. 
He said something to himself, too, as his breath came 

'' Mrs. Ellington, by God I 

Then he remained rigid, staring, watching. Mrs. 
Ellington ! Well, of all the—^frankly, he said to himself, 
Mrs. Ellington was the last person in the world he had 
expected to see. True, he knew little, indeed, next to 
nothing of her. He had met her once or twice in society ; 
he had seen her at race-meetings and at Hurlingham 
and Ranelagh ; they had been fellow-guests once or 
twice at places like Mellamont’s. But that was aU he 
knew—except that Mrs. Ellington was a very pretty, 
vivacious, clever woman of thirty-five or so, reputed 
to be a widow, very popular with everybody, and even 
—a sTirprising thing—^with her own sex, and that she 
had been the life and soul of this party of Mellamont’s. 
StiU—yes, he knew another thing. Mrs. Ellington had 
the reputation of being a considerable bit of a gambler, 
either in respect of cards or of horses. Well . . . any¬ 
way, there she was, in a smart tailor-made gown, and 
with a business-like vanity bag—all the name that 
Osterley knew for such things—on her left arm. 

Mrs. Ellington made scant pretence of looking round. 
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She went straight to the hole. She lifted the tin. The 
next instant tlie parcel in tissue paper was in her bag. 
Osterley heard the snap of the catch. Another instant 
and she had vanished into the coppice behind her ; a 
moment more and he heard her steps, firm, decisive, on 
the drive outside the belt of woodland. He stood 
listening for a second. No—she was not returning to 
the house ; she was going to the lodge-gates and to the 
station. A moment’s hesitation, and Osterley got him¬ 
self out of his cover and followed her. 

V 

Osterley found Mrs. Ellington pacing the platform of 
the little station and affected surprise at finding her 
there. 

’’Oh, I sent my maid along with my things by an 
earlier train,” she explained. ” I hate being bothered 
with impedimenta of any sort.” 

” Did the same thing with my man,” said Osterley. 
” But what alxjut a train from this place—local trains, 
I suppose ? ” 

” There's one into Leicester in a few minutes,” she 
answered. ” We can catch an express to town there— 
it’s got a luncheon car attached. You going up to town. 
Colonel Osterley ? ” 

Osterley nodded his assent. 

” We’d better go up together/’ he said. “ I’ll find 
you a comfortable seat in the limcheon car. Nothing 
with you at all ? ” 

" Only this bag,” she answered, smiling. 

Osterley looked at the bag. He had already formed a 
plan in his mind. But how to develop it ? 

” Nothing like travelling light,” he remarked. 
” Always do it myself. Seen the Duchess this morning ? ” 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Ellington. ” Have you ? ” 

” I haven’t—^not even to say good-bye to her,” 
replied Osterley. ” She hadn’t shown up when I came 
away. Queer business last night, wasn’t it ? ” 
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Mrs. Ellington pursed her pretty lips. 

“ Oh, well ! ” she said, “ if people will be so foolish— 
really, I don't see what else she could expect. She's had 
that necklace on show for years—^never seen without 
it—^and if you will leave your windows unfastened—a 
ground-floor room, too !—^and throw diamond necklaces 
about on dressing-tables, what do you suppose will 
happen ? " 

" Just what did happen, I suppose," agreed Osterley. 
" That’s what the detective chap said, too. However, I 
believe they got some finger-prints." 

Mrs. Ellington looked at him—^a little curiously, he 
thought. 

" Are they any good ? " she asked. " I mean—unless 
they've got similar ones at—^where is it ?—Scotland 
Yard ? " 

" Can't say," replied Osterley. " Don't know any- 
thing about that sort of thing. Here's the train." 

He ushered Mrs. Ellington into a first-class compart¬ 
ment ; Mrs. Ellington, as soon as the train started, 
opened her bag and drew out a cigarette case. Before 
she closed the bag again, Osterley caught a glimpse of 
the parcel done up in tissue paper. If only she'd leave 
him alone with that bag for one minute ! . . . 

" What do you suppose that necklace of the Duchess's 
is worth ? " asked Mrs. Ellington, as Osterley gave her a 
light for her cigarette. " Have you ever heard her say ? " 

“ I heard her say to Mellamont last night that it had 
been valued at sixty thousand," replied Osterley. " She 
herself thinks it's worth more." 

" Is she going to offer any reward for its recovery ? " 
asked Mrs. Ellington. That made Osterley think. Was 
that her game ? 

" No idea I " he replied. " Bit early for that, isn't it ? 
Besides, there’s no doubt the thing was stolen." 

"Yes, but isn't that the usual thing ? One sees 
advertisements in the Times from—^what do they call 
them ?—assessors ?—offering rewards for lost things." 

" Lost, yes—^but this isnT lost—^it's stolen ! " 
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Mrs. Ellington blew out a ring of smoke. 

Perhaps it wasn't stolen—^perhaps she mislaid it," 
she suggested. " I don't think the Duchess's memory is 
too good." 

" Don't think so," said Osterley. " No—stolen ! Just 
theft—pure and simple. Bit queer to offer a reward 
to a thief to give you back your own, eh ? " 

" I thought it was often done," remarked Mrs. 
Ellington. ' Seems simple, doesn't it ? You get your 
property back, anyhow.^' 

Osterley affected to laugh. But he was obsessed by 
the bag. And already he had noticed a fact. That bag 
never left Mrs. EUin^on's left arm. There it was, 
slung to her elbow. Would she ever take it off, lay it 
aside on the seat ? . . . 

Leicester ! A change of trains—two comer seats in 
the restaurant car for Marylebone—^luncheon ordered— 
luncheon arriving—arrived—and stiU the bag, a smart, 
gold-moimted ahair in emerald green leather, hung 
securely on that left arm. 

" Why don't you stick your bag down ? " he suddenly 
asked abruptly. Can't eat and drink with that dangling 
about! " 

" Can't I ? " retorted Mrs. Ellington archly. Well, 
I can ! Habit! " 

" Thankful I've got pockets," said Osterley. " Never 
can understand why women never have pockets! 
incomprehensible !—to a man." 

" Ask the dressmakers," replied Mrs. Ellington. 
" They'll teU you why." 

" Shouldn’t like to carry a bag round, myself," con^ 
tinned Osterley. " Awful nuisance I And a big one, 
hke that, too ! What do you carry in it ? " 

" Secrets ! " said Mrs. EUington. 

VI 

This was all very well . , . but Osterley wanted to 
get hold of that bag. If she'd only put it down, and 
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leave him alone with it for one minute, halt a minute, . . . 

'' Bit cramped in this place, aren't we ? " he remarked, 
as they finished their coffee. ‘‘ Let's see if we can't find 
a compartment—train doesn't seem very full." 

Mm. Ellington rose and followed him out of the 
restaurant and along the corridor. They came to an 
empty compartment and entered. 

That's better," said Osterley. " More room here. 
Which side do you prefer ? " 

Mrs, Ellington settled herself in a corner. The 
cigarette case came out again, and again Osterley 
caught a glimpse of the parcel in tissue paper. But the 
green bag remained hooked to the left arm. And as 
the express sped on he realised that it was going to 
remain hooked. 

What to do ? They would be in town in two hours, 
and once there Mrs. Ellington and the Duchess's necklace 
would escape him. Yet he was determined they shouldn't. 
Still, how was he to prevent it ? Of all things in this 
world Osterley disliked a scene, especially with a woman. 
Also, he had a positive loathing of scandal. So he felt 
helpless. He couldn't summon a policeman on arriving 
at Marylebone and point out his companion and say, 
" That woman's got the Duchess of Worthington's 
diamond necklace in her bag ! " He couldn't go to 
Scotland Yard and give information—besides, if he did, 
he felt quite sure that by the time detectives reached 
Mrs. Ellington's flat Mrs. Ellington would have got rid 
of her booty. Well, if the worst came to the worst 
he'd just have to tell her what he knew. It would be 
deucedly unpleasant, but it would have to be done. 
To himself he cursed her damned stupidity ! Why 
didn't she lay the infernal bag down on the seat beside 
her and leave the compartment for a minute or two ? 
If only he’d got the necklace once safely in his own 
pocket . . . 

But Mrs. Ellington did not lay her bag aside, nor did 
she leave the compartment, and by the time Marylebone 
was reached, with Osterley secretly miserable and fuming, 
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in a state of perfect desperation, things looked black— 
for his purposes. 

“ How are you going home ? " he growled, as they 
walked down the platform. Anything meeting you— 
car ? ” 

^ I haven’t got a car,” replied Mrs. Ellington. 
” Taxi.” 

” Fm going your way,” said Osterley, who knew 
where she lived ” Drop you if you like. My place isn’t 
far from yours, you know.” 

” Thanks,” assented Mrs. Ellington. 

A moment later and they were in a taxi-cab together, 
side by side ; the green bag brushed Osterley’s right 
arm, and the touch of it goaded him to something like 
impotent fury ; he began to understand what it feels 
like when you get an irresistible impulse to throttle 
somebody and tear something from them. And they 
went on and on, and got at last into the neighbourhood 
of Mount Street where, as a matter of fact, they were 
neighbours. 

The cab stopped. Now or never ^ 

” I wonder if you’d give me a cup of tea ? ” said 
Osterley, as he helped her out. ” Don’t know if my man 
will have landed home yet.” 

” Of course I will I ” exclaimed Mrs. Ellington heartily. 
“ Come in ! ” 

Within the hall she laid a hand on his arm and 
laughed. 

” There’s one resemblance between these fiats and 
Mellamont’s great house I ” she said. ” We’ve no lift 
here—^you’ll have to climb. And my flat’s near the 
sky.” 

She went before him up the stairs, one, two, three, 
four floors—Osterley paused once or twice, not because 
he was at all short of breath, but because he was alread}" 
formulating an idea. 

” Wouldn't have suited the Duchess of Worthington 
this ? ” said Mrs. Ellington archly. “ However, she's 
not likely to call on poor me \ Find it too much ? ” 
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“ Bit trying," replied Osterley. " Why haven't they 
a lift here ? " 

Old-fashioned flats/' replied Mrs. Ellington. “ Come 
on—only next floor." 

She let him into her flat with a latch-key, took him 
into a smart and imdeniably comfortable sitting-room, 
and rang the bell. A maid appeared. 

" Tea," said Mrs. Ellington. " Try that chair," she 
continued, pointing Osterley to an inviting specimen. 
" Sorry about the stairs. But I can't afford to be lower 
down in the world. Heigh-ho 1 —nice to be home again, 
despite all the luxuries and grandeurs of Mellamont 
Park." 

Osterley, still affecting to be oppressed by his climb, 
dropped into the easy-chair and watched her. She 
moved about the room ; she glanced at a pile of letters 
on the table ; she picked them up, put them aside. 
And then—oh, Heavens ! could he believe his eyes !— 
she unhooked the green bag from her left arm and 
laid it down on a side-table close by where he was 
sitting. 

" Tea won't be long," she said. " That'll revive-" 

Osterley plunged into action. As they had entered 
he had caught sight, through an open door, of another 
room, evidently a dining-room, and on its sideboard 
a spirit-case, syphon—he suddenly let out a deep groan, 
repeated by another. His hostess turned on him with 
alarm. 

" Good Heavens I " she exclaimed. " What-? 

Osterley raised a hand. 

" Sorry—frighten you," he gasped. " Old trouble— 
heart—climbing stairs—comes on now and then— 
nothing—but—mouthful of spirits—brandy—anything." 

She was out of the room m a second, and in another 
second Osterley had the necklace in his trousers pocket 
and was on his feet. He met her at the door as she came 
in with a decanter and glass. 

" Second thoughts—^better not," he said hurriedly. 
" Spasm passed now—chemist close by—knows what to 
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give me—spirits no use—’scuse haste—all right when 
get to chemist—^many thanks—'bye ! " 

But you’re not fit,” she began. “ You mustn’t-” 

But Osterley was out of the place and running down¬ 
stairs. 


VII 

When Osterley rose in his own flat next morning his 
first concern was to open the Morning Post, And there 
he read the following paragraph :— 

” The Duchess of Worthington’s diamond necklace, 
stolen from her grace’s bedroom at Mellamont Park, 
Leicestershire, on Tuesday evening, was restored to 
its owner intact late yesterday afternoon. The police 
authorities incline to the view that its abstraction 
was the work of a practical joker.” 

Osterley laughed grimly over that and turned to his 
letters. He knew the handwriting on the envelopes of 
all but one—a bold, dashing feminine script. Tearing 
that open he drew out a plain correspondence card on 
which two words were written : ’’ Damn you I ” 
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Number 35 Great Timothy Street, was one of those 
Bloomsbury houses which somehow remind one of the 
ageing lady who, by the aid of a little rouge and powder, 
and the skill of an artful coiffeur, contrives to present 
a brave frontage to the world. Its facade was stiU— 
apparently—as fresh and sound as when Bloomsbury 
was a fashionable quarter of the town ; it exliibited dis¬ 
tinction, character ; there were cressets on either side 
the door; the door itself boasted a wrought iron-work 
knocker interesting enough to make a connoisseur’s 
mouth water. But if, without troubling that knocker, 
you opened the door and walked in, the pathetic bravery 
of the exterior vanished. The narrow, passage-like hall 
was dark and dirty ; the floor was innocent of covering ; 
the walls had known no paint, and perhaps no soap, for 
many a long year. And if you climbed the still narrower 
stairs, the higher you climbed the more you became 
aware of an ascending scale of gloom and squalor; 
outside, thanks to a little pointing of masonry now and 
then, an occasional daub of paint and washing of wood¬ 
work, the old house still kept up its show; inside, all 
pretence vanished. To come down to plain prose, 
Number 35 Great Timothy Street was a very good 
specimen of the sometime highly respectable family 
residence which had come down in the world and was 
now let off in offices and rooms, chiefly to struggling 
folk- There was a young solicitor and his entire staff— 
an office boy—on one floor ; an engraver on another ; a 
teacher of languages occupied one cobwebbed comer; 
a would-be theatrical agent faced him. And very high 
up, indeed, where the ricketty staircase grew steeper 
and more tortuous, were two young artists, at present 
attempting a living by designing and executing posters. 

73 
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But these two were really the aristocrats of the place ; 
while most of the other denizens of this hive of hopeful¬ 
ness had to content themselves by tacking a visiting 
card to the outside of their doors, they boasted a real 
brass plate on the outside of the street door, and took 
good care to have it burnished every morning. There 
it shone for every passer-by to see :— 

Laurence & Spooner, 

SPECIALISTS IN POSTER DESIGNS. 

(}n a certain somewhat gloomy afternoon in February, 
Laurence and Spooner were busy, each at his own task. 
Spooner, a tall, ascetic-looking fellow, had dragged his 
easel close to the window and was making the most of 
the light which came across the roofs of the opposite 
houses ; he was at work on a big thing, a black-and- 
white design, on a great sheet of cardboard. Laurence, 
a thickset, stubby chap, was bending over a sloping 
desk; he was working in oil; the board on which he 
was busy was primed with wet, glistening colour. These 
two were hard and conscientious workers, who knew 
how to concentrate, and they were working in dead 
silence. And everything was very silent in the old 
house. That was why a sudden knock at the door made 
both Laurence and Spooner start. 

Laurence laid his brush down and went over to the 
door, a flimsy affair having no other security than a rusty 
key which one or other turned and pocketed when they 
went away each evening. He opened the door wide, so 
as to let the light fall on the gloom of the narrow landing. 
Spooner looked round from his easel at that moment, 
and he and Laurence saw two men. 

The two men stood square and solid in the frame of 
the deeply-inset doorway. One was a tall, broad- 
shouldered man ; the other a little, insignificant person. 
Each was well-dressed ; each was clean-shaven ; each 
wore a fashionably-cut dark overcoat; each sported a 
silk hat; each was irreproachable as to neck and foot 
wear. But neither was the sort of man that usually 
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climbed those stairs, and lor the hundredth part ol a 
second the two occupants of the shabby little studio 
stared and wondered. Then the taller of the two men 
spoke. He spoke pleasantly, ingratiatingly ; the smile 
with which he accompanied a swift glance round the 
room and its contents was as ingratiating and pleasant 
as his speech. 

Mr. Laurence ? Mr. Spooner ? The poster artists ? 
Laurence stepped back. He scented a client. 

“ We are poster artists,*' he said. “ Not exactly the 
poster artists, but—wiU you come in ? " 

The big man walked in first. There was an assurance 
about his manner which betokened the man of the 
world. But his companion slipped rather than walked 
in, and when he had once cross^ the threshold his eyes 
went all round the room as if he were making a mental 
calculation as to its complement of doors and windows. 

Thank you, thank you," said the taller man. “ Now, 
which is Mr. Laurence and which is Mr. Spooner ? " 

" Lm Mr. Laurence," replied the senior partner. 
“ Sorry I can’t offer you chairs—we haven’t got any¬ 
thing to sit on except these two stools." 

" Oh, that’s all right, that’s all right I " said the 
visitor, indulgently. " Well, mv name’s Robinson. 
This is my friend, Mr. Brown. Tne fact is, Mr. Brown 
iind I want a poster designed. So we came to you." 

" Awfully kind of you, I’m sure," said Laurence. 
" Glad to do what we can. What sort of poster is it 
you want, Mr. Robinson ? " 

Mr. Robinson drew off his—appairently—brand-new 
gloves. He looked round at various specimens of the 
art of Laurence and Spooner pinned up on the walls 
or l 5 nng about on the table and desk; suddenly he 
picked up by its comer the piece of millboard on which 
Laurence was working. 

" Careful 1 " said Laurence hastily. " Wet ^int! " 

“ Sorry, sorry I " exclaimed Mr. Robinson. " Beautiful 
work, though ! Such—colour effect! And that, too— 
water-colour, this, I think ? Yours ? " 
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He transferred his attention, and the thumb and 
finger with which he had seized the millboard, to a little 
water-colour drawing that lay close by ; he put his head 
on one side, regarding what he saw with the appreciation 
of a critic. 

That's mine, yes," agreed Laurence. " But—for a 
poster, now, my friend Mr. Spooner here-" 

“ What sort of poster is it you're after, sir ? " asked 
Spooner, turning from his easel. Commercial ? 
Theatrical ? If-’’ 

Mr. Robinson laid down the water-colour drawing and 
indicated Mr. Brown, who, ever since he had once got 
fairly into the room and taken full stock of it, had stood 
with his hands thrust into the pockets of his overcoat, 
staring stolidly at a picture of a young lady in a bathing 
costume which hung from the wall exactly opposite the 
position he had taken up. 

“ Commercial," replied Mr. Robinson. " Certainly 
commercial. The fact is—^but this is, of course, between 
ourselves at present—Mr. Brown and I have invented 
a certain article which we are about to place on the 
market in a very big way. The real inventor is Mr. 
Brown, but I—well, I am concerned—^you understand— 
financially. And—^we want a poster designing which 
will advertise that article." 


" What sort of article ? " inquired Laurence bluntly. 

Mr. Robinson looked round as if he suspected eaves¬ 
droppers and lowered his voice. 

''^Soap ! " he said mysteriously. " Soap ! " 

New sort of soap ? " asked Laurence. 

" The most perfect toilet soap ever put before the 
public," replied Mr. Robinson. " All other soaps will 
—fade into insignificance I We want a poster that will 
do it justice." 

" Got a name for it ? " asked Laurence. 


Mr. Robinson became still more apprenhensive of 
eaTesdroppers. 

" We have I " he whispered. He glanced from one 
partner to the other. " Yes I Saponissiraa ! " 
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“ Italian, eh ? *' suggested Laurence. 

We will say—derived from that language/' replied 
Mr. Robinson. Saponissima I It appeals to you ? " 

Look well in bold letters at the top of a poster," 
agreed Laurence. “ Got any ideas as to design, Mr. 
Robinson ? " 

" We thought that you would supply the ideas," 
said Mr. Robinson. “ We want something that will fit 
the name and suggest the ineffable qudities of the 
article." 

Laurence looked at Spooner. Spooner, who had been 
quietly working during this talk, put down his chalk. 

" ThereVe been such a lot of soaps-" he began. 

“ None like this ! " interrupted Mr. Robinson. " This 
is the perfection of soap. I mean, of course, of toilet 
soap." 

You're in no CTeat hurry ? " asked Laurence. " You 
could give us a mw days to work out some ideas for 
you? ’ 

" Oh, certainly, certainly 1" said Mr. Robinson. 
" Take your own time! If you can design something 
really good, something fitting, poetic—something that 
will catch the eyes of the ladies, eh ? Oh, yes, no hurry. 
But, for the present, secrecy, of course." 

" Oh, of course," agreed Laurence. " Well, if you'd 
come back in a week's time, Mr. Robinson, we'll have 
something to show you. If it doesn't appeal, we'll 
have another try." 

" We will call again in a week," responded Mr. 
Robinson. He hesitated a moment; his voice took on 
a shade of almost shy delicacy : one hand went towards 
his breast pocket. " A—a—^little matter on account, 
eh ? " he whispered. " We—^you'll excuse us for not 
knowing the custom-" 

" No, no, that's all right, Mr. Robinson," said 
Laurence. " We'll teU you our fee when we've hit on 
something to please you. Come again in a week." 

Mr. Robinson nodded, smiled, buttoned up his over¬ 
coat, and drew on his gloves. He looked round. 
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‘‘ Queer old house this/' he observed. Fine panel¬ 
ling you have here/' He went across to the old-fashioned 
fireplace, and tapped the panelliiig above it in two or 
three places. “ A very interesting old place," he con¬ 
cluded. " Deeply so I ' 

“ Falling steadily to pieces," said Spooner. " Looks 
all right outside, but it s rotten inside." 

Mr. Robinson made his adieux and went away ; Mr. 
Brown followed him ; Laurence shut the door on their 
disappearing figures. 

'' Queer couple ! " he remarked, as he went back to 
his work . 1 say, Spooner, did you see that taU chap's 

hands ? " 

“ His hands ! " said Spooner. " No I What about his 
hands ? " 

" You saw how well-dressed he was—both were, as 
a matter of fact—and that the tall chap was sporting 
very posh gloves ? Well, when he took his gloves off, 
he'd the hands of a navvy ! Looked as if they'd been 
handling stones or something of that sort. Never saw 
such hands on a chap dressed as he was ! He's left a 
fine thumb-mark behind him, anyhow. Look at that I " 

And he held out for Spooner's inspection the water¬ 
colour drawing which Mr. Robinson had handled after 
first picking up the still wet sketch in oil. There, on 
its white margin, was a clear-cut impression of a very 
big and fleshy thumb. 

' Um ! " said Spooner. “ Odd ! Queer couple, cer¬ 
tainly. What’s your notion about this poster, now ? 
Saponissima !—^what a name !'' 

II 

It was the custom of these two that whichever left 
the studio last should turn the rusty key, put it in his 
pocket, and be first in attendance next morning. 
Laurence was last out that evening; he pocketed the 
key and went off to his lodgings, which, as a matter of 
fact, were only a few doors away, lower down Great 
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Timothy Street. There he changed his clothes, had his 
tea, and about seven o'clock went off to the West End, 
to meet some friends at a certain cafe much in favour 
with young ladies and gentlemen of the artistic tem¬ 
perament. And there he stayed until nearly midnight, 
and it was half-way between that hour and one o'clock 
of the morning when a 'bus set him down at the top of 
Great Timothy Street on his way homeward. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred Laurence would 
have passed Number 35 without as much as a glance at 
it. But on this particular night he happened to be on 
the opposite side of the street, and he not only looked 
across at Number 35 but let his glance go upward to 
the top story, where his and Spooner's studio was 
located. And therewith he came to a dead halt. For 
in the window of the studio a light gleamed. 

For a second or two Laurence stood trying to recall his 
last proceedings before leaving the studio seven hours 
previously. Spooner had gone away at a quarter-past 
five ; he himself had remained a quarter of an hour 
longer. He remembered tid5dng things up; he had a 
clear recollection of pulling down the blind over the 
window. And he was positive that he had turned out 
the gas ; he remembered doing that, last thing of all. 
Yet . . . there was the fact; up there, in his and 
Spooner's studio, there was a light burning. 

Everything was very quiet in Great Timothy Street; 
there was not even the measured tread of a pohceman 
to be heard. Once as Laurence stood staring upward at 
the lighted window, he heard a cat let out a mournful 
howl in some adjacent backyard; then all was still 
again. And he heard his own heart thump as he stood 
watching the blind. No shadow crossed that; the gas 
jets, two of them, fixed to a primitive sort of chandelier, 
were close to the window. But who was there ? Not 
Spooner, anyhow—he was jolly well certain of that. 
Spooner lived right away out at Muswell Hill, and he 
wits the sort of chap who goes to bed at ten o'clock 
regularly. Nor was it likely that the charwoman who 
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looked after Number 35 would select the midnight hour 
for cleaning up Laurence and Spooner's studio. But 
. . . there was the light. 

The light suddenly went out. 

Laurence was a felJow of a fairly quick wit: the 
present situation sharpened what wit he had. As the 
window above darkened, he himself vanished into the 
shade of a deeply recessed doorway immediately behind 
where he had been standing. He was safe there ; he 
could see, but could not be seen from the opposite side 
of the street. He stood, watching, and for some reason 
or other his heart thumped more than ever. There was 
a gas-lamp exactly in front of Number 35, and by its 
light Laurence suddenly saw the street-door which bore 
his own nameplate open. A man came out, and in the 
light of the lamp showed himself plainly. And at sight of 
him Laurence's heart gave a bigger thump than before. 

Mr. Robinson ! 

Mr. Robinson still wore his silk hat, his dark overcoat; 
Laurence fancied that he still wore his light-coloured 
gloves. And he was cool, even to leisurehness in his 
doings. He quietly and noiselessly closed the door, 
stepped out of the porch, and turning to his left, walked 
calmly away. 

" What the devil does this mean ? " asked Laurence. 
“ What's that chap been after in-" 

His heart had stopped thumping by that time: the 
unknown had been kicked out by the known. The thing 
now was to do something. 

Laurence, being of a careful disposition, wore rubber 
protectors on the soles and heels of his shoes: conse¬ 
quently he could walk noiselessly or comparatively so. 
And giving his man some twenty to thirty yards lead, 
he proceeded to stalk him. 

Great Timothy Street, at one end, runs into Kingsway, 
and into KingswayXaurence duly followed Mr. Robinson. 
Things were easy there; there were people about in 
Kii^sway ; late-at-night folk, policemen, street-cleaners, 
taxi-cab men, and so on ; it was quite easy to keep Mr. 
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Robinson in sight there without letting him know that he 
was being followed. Mr. Robinson crossed Kingsway 
in front of the Tube Station; so, too, at a respectfiil 
distance, did Laurence. Mr. Robinson turned the 
comer into High Holbom; Laurence followed him. 
Opposite the mouth of Red Lion Street Mr. Robinson 
crossed High Holborn and walked along the north side ; 
Laurence stuck to the south side, watching. But he 
had not long to watch. Another minute or two, and the 
night-porter had admitted Mr. Robinson to the portals 
of the First Avenue Hotel. 


Ill 

Laurence took one turn, forward and back, in front 
of the hotel. Then he twisted on his heel and made a 
bee-line, going as fast as his legs could carry him, for 
the nearest police-station. Within a few minutes of 
seeing Mr. Robinson safely housed for the night, he 
was telling the story of Mr. Robinson to the inspector 
in charge. But the inspector did not let him get far. 
He switched Laurence off and bade him wait a minute ; 
there were other ears than his own in the place. And 
presently Laurence had an audience of three, the other 
two being a couple of men in civilian clothes who, from 
their appearance, might have been butchers, bakers, or 
candlestick-makers, but were the owners of remarkably 
watchful eyes and observant manners. 

. Wliat struck me most about him was the fact 
that his hands were just like those of a navvy! ” said 
Laurence, coming to the middle of his story. Great, 
coarse hands I Re^ar paws, as if they'd never known 
anything but the hardest work—^you know. And yet, 
you see, he was dressed like a duke—posh clothes and 

all that. But those hands-" 

You say the other man never spoke while he was 
in your studio ? " asked one of the two detectives. 

" Never a word 1 Never opened his mouth ! The other 
chap—^this fellow Tve tracked to the First Avenue— 
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did al) the talking. A suave, well-spoken chap—spoke 
like a gentleman/* 

The two detectives got up. 

We'U go round with you to your studio/* said the 
elder. He went aside with the inspector for a moment 
or two and talked in an undertone with him ; then he 
beckoned to Laurence. " Come along/' he said. This 
man will be safe at the First Avenue—we'U see to that. 
Now let's see what your studio can show. He'd been 
there for some purpose, you may be sure. The visit 
this afternoon was a blind." 

" Hanged if I can make it out! " said Laurence. 
" However, it’s only two or three minutes’ walk—Great 
Timothy Street." 

Great Timothy Street was serenely silent when the 
three men walked into it. This time, however, a police¬ 
man hove in sight as they neared Number 35, and one 
of the detectives hailed and spoke to him, and brought 
him back to the door where they waited. 

Open, you see," said Laurence. “ But how the deuce 
did that chap get a key for it ? Mind these stairs now 1 — 
th^'re both steep and awkward." 

the detectives, leaving the policeman in the hall, 
followed him up to the studio. The door there, though 
unlocked, was shut ; before opening it Laurence turned 
on and lighted the gas on the landing. Then he threw 
the door open and with the two men at his heels walked 
in ... to stumble on something that lay across the 
floor between the doorway and his desk. In the faint 
light from the landing the three searchers found them¬ 
selves staring at the motionless body of a man. 

With a cry which meant he knew not what, Laurence 
sprang to the gas-jets and striking a match with shaking 
fingers turned them on to the full. When he faced round 
again one of the detectives was directing the glare of 
an electric torch on the face of the man Laurence had 
stumbled over. Laurence knew the face well enough— 
it was that of the second of the afternoon visitors ; the 
little shifty-eyed man who had not spoken. 
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Good God I ” he exclaimed. “ Is—is he dead I ” 

“ Dead enough ! replied the man with the torch. 
He laid a hand on the dead man’s forehead. Been 
dead an hour or two, I should say. Look there I " 

He pointed to a terrible, livid bruise on the dead 
man’s left temple, and to a trickle of blood that ran down 
the side of his face to the floor. 

Cracked on the head two or three times, evidently,” 
he remarked musingly. ” Well—it’s pretty plain from 
your story who’s done this. But—^what were they 
after ? ” 

The other detective pointed to the panelling over the 
old mantelpiece. 

That! ** he said laconically. 

Laurence turned sharply. He had been too absorbed 
in the dead man to notice anything else in the room, 
but now he saw that above the mantelpiece the panelling 
had been broken away; on the mantelpiece itself lay 
a steel tool, a short but eminently workmanlike affair, 
with which the breaking had been done. And where the 
square of panelling had been there was now a cavity. 

“ I can see through this,” said the elder detective. 
” There’s been something hidden behind that panelling 
that these chaps wanted. Their visit to you this after¬ 
noon was all a blind—they wanted to see the place. 
They came back to-night, got what they were after, 
and when they’d got it, the big chap settled his partner. 
The possibility is that they’re a couple of old convicts, 
recently released, who’d got hold of some secret about 
something being hidden in this room. This chap-” 

The man with the torch turned it once more full on 
the dead man’s face. 

" I'm pretty certain I’ve seen this one before,” he 
said. ” Fve an idea I saw him get five years or some¬ 
thing of the sort at the Old Bailey some years ago. 
Burglary. Of course we can identify him. But the 
other-” 

” This any use to you ? ” asked Laurence. He picked 
up the water-colour sketch on which Mr. Robinson had 
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left his thumb-mark, and pointed it out. “ That’s a 
pretty good print of his thumb, anyway.” 

” Oh, we’ll identify him, too! ” said the elder man. 
” That’ll come in useful, certainly. But he's safe—unless 
he went out of that hotel as soon as you turned away 
from it. We’ll see to that, presently. What I’d like to 
know, Jim,” he went on, turning to his companion, 
” is—^wKat were they after here ? They got something 
out of this cavity behind the panelling. But what ? ” 
The other detective turned the glare of his torch into 
the cavity and along the mantelpiece. Then he began 
to search the floor, foot by foot. And suddenly, from a 
comer of Laurence’s ancient hearthrug he picked up 
something that shone dully in the gaslight, and held it 
out to the other two. 

” Diamond ! ” he said. ” Uncut! ” 

Ah ! ” exclaimed the other man. ” That explains it! 
Diamonds, eh ? Knew they were hidden here, of course. 

Now, I wonder-” He paused, staring again at the 

dead man—” I wonder if these chaps had anything to 
do with that Hatton Garden affair some years ago ?—the 
one in which a parcel of imcut diamonds were stolen 
from the counter of the post-office there ? That parcel, 
you know, Jim, was never recovered—^never traced. 
You don’t know anything about any former occupants 
of this room, Mr. Laurence ? ” 

But Laurence knew nothing, and said so. He and 
Spooner had only been in occupancy for a year; who 
had had the place before they came to it he didn’t know. 

‘‘ But the landlord’ll know,” he said. ” He’s Mr. 
Jeeves, in John Street.” 

Oh, we’ll find out,” remarked the detective with easy 
assurance. ” Nice bit of past history to be found out, 
tl^ is. Take another look round, Jim, with that torch 
of yours, and see if there’s any^ing else lying about 
the floor.” 

The other detective turned once more to the hearth¬ 
rug and the bare boards. He found nothing. But 
Laurence, suddenly struck by an idea, turned to a 
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waste-paper basket that stood by the fireplace, and 
from the top layer of refuse picked up a crumpled 
handful of brown paper on which were certain blue 
marks and broken fra^ents of red sealing-wax. 

“ Look at this 1 " he said. That's none of ours ! 
These chaps have thrown that away. It certainly wasn't 
there when I left." 

The elder detective took the brown paper and 
patiently smoothed it out on Laurence's desk. 

“ There you are ! " he exclaimed, pointing to some 
writing, faint but easily decipherable. " This has been 
the outer covering of the stolen packet. See the 
address : M, Adolf Pernot, 831 Rue Berger, Paris? I 
remember now, that that packet I was talking about 
was consigned from a Hatton Garden diamond merchant 
to a client in Paris—it was snatched up from the counter 
in Hatton Garden post office while a derk was in the act 
of registering it, and the thief got dean away. Lay 
you a kingdom to sixpence it was hidden here 1 Well, 
well, let's get on a bit. We'll get back, Jim, and send 
somebody here while we do a bit of business with the 
gentleman at the First Avenue—if he's there." 

" Can I come with you ? " asked Laurence. 

" That's just what I want you to do, Mr. Laurence," 
replied the detective. " You can identify him if need 
be. If he's gone to bed—as no doubt he has—She'll 
have a nice little sunrise when he wakes up ! That is, 
of course, if he's stiU there." 

" You keep on saying that," said Laurence. " I saw 
him safely inside !' 

" Ay! " remarked the detective with a dry laugh. 
" No doubt! But between your seeing him safe inside 
and your coming to see us, some ten minutes elapsed, 
and some more minutes dropped out before we could 
send anybody round to watch the mouse-hole ! Time 
enough for him to have walked out again. However, 
we'll soon satisfy ourselves about that. Come on I— 
we'll send somebody to see to aU this mess." 

Without as much as another glance at the dead man 
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the detectives marched out of the studio and down the 
narrow stairs, and I^urence followed tliem. After a 
word or two with the policeman they locked the front 
door with Laurence’s key and made oh silently to the 
police-station. There, while Laurence stood by, watching 
and wondering, they had a whispered talk ^\^th the 
inspector ; that ended with their beckoning to Laurence 
and going out into the night again—this time towards 
the First Avenue Hotel. 

It was by this time three o’clock in the mormng, and 
save for an occasional policeman and here and there a 
knot of street-cleaners, the streets were deserted. But 
when Laurence and his companions came close to the 
First Avenue Hotel, two men appeared suddenly from 
apparently nowhere. They were of similar appearance 
to the two with whom he had been keeping company 
for the past two hours, and, like them, direct and sparing 
of speech. 

Well ? ” said the elder of Laurence’s companions. 

" He’s all right,” replied one of the two new actors 
in the drama. ” He’s in Number 759. He’s told the 
hall-porter to bring him a cup of tea at half-past five, 
and to have a taxi ready for him at exactly six o’clock.” 

" Um ! ” said the leading man. ” And it’s now three. 
Here—just let’s consider matters. Jim !—what’s your 
opinion ? Now—or later ? ” 

The four men drew away from Laurence and grouping 
together talked awhile in low tones. Suddenly the 
leader came across to Laurence. 

” Mr. Laurence,” he said. ” What sort of chap is this 
man who called himself Robinson ? Hefty fellow ? ” 

” I should say emphatically so ! ” replied Laurence. 
” Big, well-built man—considerable physical strength.” 
” Sort of chap who could put a fight, eh ? ” 

” I should imagine he could be very nasty, if it came 
to it,” said Laurence. ” I tell you he’s ^ot hands like 
—^like a gorilla’s. Very powerful chap I 
The detective went back: he and his companions 
talked again. Then the group broke up ; the two men 
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who had been watching the hotel vanished into the 
shadows again, the elder detective came to Laurence. 

Where do you live, Mr. Laurence ? ” he asked. 

Close to my studio, in Great Timothy Street,"' 
replied Laurence. Six doors away.'" 

Go back there and rest a bit,"" said the detective. 
" Come round here again at a few minutes before six. 
When you come back post yourself right opposite the 
hotel entrance and watch. Then you’ll see something," 

Without another word he turned on his heel and 
rejoining his companion, went off. And Laurence went 
off too, wondering. 

Rest ? There was going to be no rest for him until 
he had seen the end of this adventure. But he was 
suddenly conscious that his head was buzzing and his 
tongue very dry, and hurrying to his lodgings he let 
himself into his rooms with his latch-key and set to 
work to make himself some tea. Then he felt hungry, 
curiously hungry—by good luck there was a full tin of 
biscuits in his cupboard. He sipped tea and munched 
biscuits while the minutes slipped on to four o'clock, 
and while he munched and sipped, his thoughts were of 
a man in an hotel bedroom, a man all unconscious that 
justice was waiting for him as soon as he put his foot 
across the threshold of the house that sheltered him. 

" Gad ! " soliloquised Laurence. “ I wonder if the 
devil’s asleep ? Asleep ? " 

The time went slowly after four o'clock. He tried to 
read and found it a dismal failure. He smoked—his pipe 
kept going out. He made more tea and ate more biscuits. 
Eventually he found occupation in drawing from 
memory portraits of Mr. Robinson and Mr. Brown— 
especially of Mr. Robinson. Mr. Robinson—full face. 
Mr. Robinson—profile. Mr. Robinson—suave and 
smiling. Mr. Robinson . . . the clock suddenly chimed 
half-past five. The hall-porter at the hotel would be 
taking Mr. Robinson his tea. . . . 

There were a good many people in the street when 
Laurence posted nimself in a doorway exactly opposite 
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the First Avenue at exactly five minutes to six, but he 
saw nothing of his friends the detectives. The minutes 
went on ; his heart began to thump again . . . thump 
. . . thump. . . . Then, all of a sudden, a taxi-cab 
came along, pulled up . . . the doors of the hotel 
opened. The hall-porter appeared, carrying a small 
suitcase, and behind him came Mr. Robinson. He 
looked pretty much as when Laurence had last seen 
him . . . even to the light-coloured gloves. 

Mr. Robinson had his foot fair and square on the step 
of the cab when justice laid hands on him. Justice 
appeared in the guise of six men who seemed to spring out 
of the earth. Of these six, three put Mr. Robinson into 
the cab and rode away with him. 

Out of the other three, one disentangled himself 
presently, and came, smiling and rubbing his hands, 
across the street to Laurence. 

" Nice, neat job that, Mr. Laurence! he said, 
chuckling. No fuss, no bother—as neat a job as ever 
I took a hand in 1 By George, sir, what a stroke of luck 
that you chanced to look up at your studio window last 
night! But now you go home again and go to bed, 
Mr. Laurence—we shall want you later in the day.” 


Laurence went home again. But he didn't go to bed. 
Instead, he had a cold bath, and more tea, and eventually 
breakfast. And at a little before nine o'clock he went 
along to the studio. There were policemen at the door 
of Number 35, and more policemen inside, and there 
was a gaping crowd in the street. And there was 
Spooner, ]ust coming along, fresh for his day’s work. 
Laurence went to meet him. 

** What on earth's up ? " exclaimed Spooner, staring. 
“ What is it ? ” 

If you’ll come aside a minute,” replied Laurence, 
” ril tell you ! ” 
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Erringham, just then at the top of his form as a 
cricketer, had been playing for Middlesex against Sussex 
at Hove, during the first three days of June, and on this, 
the evening of the last day, he had remained in Brighton 
after the match in order to dine with friends who were 
staying at the Metropole Hotel. It was a quarter to 
ten when he left them and went round to a neighbouring 
garage to get his car ; twenty minutes later he was 
clear of the town and on the open road to London. 

That had been a perfect June day, and this was an 
equally jierfect summer night. A warm, scented breeze 
came from the Downs as Erringham's car sped along 
the historic road ; the silence in the already fast-asleep 
villages was refreshing after the glare and hubbub of the 
big seaside town he had just left. There was little traffic 
on the road ; once or twice he ran past a car ^oing more 
slowly than his own ; once or twice he himself was 
passed. But when he came to the lonelier stretches of 
the highway, near Pyecombe, Erringham appeared to 
have the road all to himself, and this, perhaps, made it 
all the easier for him to see, as he approached a certain 
cross-roads, that a figure stood right in the middle of 
the road signalling him to stop. 

Erringham was a very polite, well-mannered youth of 
little more than twenty-two ; he would have stopped in 
any case. But when he saw that the figure was that of a 
woman he, so to speak, stopped on the instant. Then 
he saw that this arrester of his progress was a young 
and pretty woman, dressed in the outdoor costume of 
a nurse, who carried a small suitcase, and seemed, as 
she approached the side of the car, to be agitated, if not 
nervous. She turned on Erringham a beseeching glance 
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from a pair of dark eyes set in a delicately moulded and 
undeniably pretty face. 

Oh ! she said, in accents even more beseeching 
than her glance, Oh, if you please, are you going to 
London ? 

“ I am !'' replied Erringham promptly. “ Straight! 

Would you be so very kind, then, as to give me 
a ride there ? '' continued the plaintive voice. “ I have 
had a wire to say my mother is very ill, very ill indeed, 
and I missed the last train from the station over there, 
so I came back to the road to see if any one passed who 
could give me a lift- 

Come in ! ** interrupted Erringham. He leaned over 
and opened the off-side door ; the girl stepped in. “ TU 
stick your suitcase at the back,** he went on, glancing 
at his back-seat, where his own portmanteau and cricket- 
bag lay. “ All right there—and here*s a rug for your 
knees—bit cold, even if it is summer.** 

The girl let him take the suitcase ; small as it was, 
Erringham thought it curiously heavy. She looked 
carefully where he put it, before nestling down in the 
seat beside him with a rug around her knees ; then she 
gave a sigh of content. 

Vm awfully obliged to you,** she said. " Awfully 1 
I must get into town to-night, and if I hadn*t got a lift, 
I don*t know-’* 

** Oh, that*s all right,*' said Erringham gaily. ** Have 
you in London in no time I Not much traffic about 
to-night. Rather an ancient 'bus, this old thing of mine, 
but she can do up to forty, easy. Comfortable ? " 

** Oh, I'm quite comfortable, thank you I ** cooed the 

passenger. " And I'm ever and ever so grateful-" 

** Rot I " retorted Erringham with the cool graceless¬ 
ness of youth. Off we go, then 1 " 

The old car shot out again along the white road, 
making good time through the sleeping villages and little 
towns. One by one they came into view, tarried within 
view for seconds or minutes, and were left behind. 
Crawley—Reigate—Sutton—^Mitcham (Erringham had 
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purposely chosen the left-hand route on reaching Reigate) 
Totting ; the glow of London's lights stole over the sky 
in front. 

Look here ! " said Emngham suddenly, as they 
dropped down to Kennington Gate. ‘'Em not in a 
scrap of a hurry to get home : if you'll tell me exactly 
where you want to get to, I'll nm you straight there." 

" Oh, that’s awfully sweet of you !—so many thanks," 
responded his passenger. " It's—it’s right away up 
near Haverstoc k Hill—I couldn't think of taking you 
all that way. If you’ll set me down anywhere, once we're 
inside, I can get a taxi." 

" Nonsense ! " declared Erringham. “ Haverstock Hill 
isn't far. Run you up there with pleasure. Not such an 
awful way off my own spot—I live in St. John's Wood." 

“ Oh, but really-" protested the passenger. " It's 

too good of you, though. Of course, I can't say no, as 
you're so kind. But would it be too much to ask you 
to call at the Grosvenor Hotel for a minute ? I have a 
sister there, on the staff, and I want to know if she's gone 
up to mv mother’s ? I shouldn't be more than a minute 
or two.’’ 

“ Oh, of course ! " assented Erringham. " Grosvenor, 
eh ? Victoria, isn't it ? We can make that in our way." 

A few minutes later he pulled up at the Buckingham 
Palace Road entrance of the Grosvenor Hotel. The girl 
got herself out of the run, stood up, and reached for her 
suitcase. 

'' There's something in there I want to give to my 
sister," she murmured. " I won't keep you long— 
perhaps she's gone already." 

Suitcase in hand, she tripped up the steps and 
vanished inside the big hotel, and Erringham lighted a 
cigarette and waited. And pretty as his companion 
was he did not think of her at all as he sat smoking. 
What he was thinking of was the innings he had played 
that day—ninety-seven, not out. 

** Beastly rotten luck, not to get the other three 1 " 
he mused. Three short! " 
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The minutes went on; the cigarette went out. 
Suddenly, from Westminster, Big Ben began to strike mid¬ 
night. And Eningham began to look at the hotel door. 

She's a jolly long time! " he muttered. 

The time leii^hened. And when the quarter next 
chimed, Erringh^ got out of the car and went into the 
hotel. Two or three hall-porters stood about; he singled 
out the most important-looking of them. 

Seen anything of a young lady in a nurse’s costume ? ” 
he asked abruptly. 

Yessir ! " re^ed the hall-porter. “ Come in twenty 
minutes since." 

" Where is she ? " demanded Eningham. 

" Gone, sir ! " 

" Gone ? " 

" Went out by the station exit, sir—across there. 
Direct to the platforms, Victoria Station, that way, sir." 

“ But—I've my car waiting for her ! " exclaimed 
Eningham lamely. 

" Sorry, sir, but that's where she went. She came in 
here, walked straight to the office in that comer, sir, 
was in there a minute, came out, and walked off by the 
station exit. Been gone nearly twenty minutes, sir." 

Eningham considered matters a moment. Then he, 
too, repaired to the office, and confronted the solitary 
clerk. 

" I say! " he said confidentially, " have you had a 
young lady in here who was dressed like a nurse ? " 

" About twenty minutes ago," replied the clerk. 

" What did she want ? " asked Eningham. 

" Wanted to know if Lady Beddlesmere was staying 
here. She isn't." 

" Then she went off, eh ? " suggested Erringham. 

" Went out of this, anyway," said the clerk. " The 
hall-porter can tell you where she went then." 

Erringham, however, did not waste any further time 
on the hall-porter. He went out to his car and drove 
homewards to St. John's Wood. And during this final 
stage of his journey he did not once think about cricket. 
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II 

What Erringham did think about, during the home¬ 
ward drive, and when he woke next morning, was the 
extraordinary conduct of his passenger. What did she 
mean by tricking him in that way ? He was by no means 
a fool, even if he was a somewhat stolid, conventionally- 
trained young Englishman without much knowledge of 
the world, and he now saw plainly that when the girl 
left his car at the front door of the hotel she had never 
had the slightest intention of returning to it. She had, 
in fact, used the hotel as a convenient way of getting 
rid of him ! Doubtless she knew the hotel well, and 
knew that across the entrance hall there was the exit 
to the platforms of Victoria Station by which she could 
slip clean away. Her questions in the hotel had been 
all a bluff. Lady Beddlesmere ?—^was there such a 
person as Lady Beddlesmere ? He consulted a book of 
reference when he went down to breakfast; there was 
no such name as Beddlesmere in peerage or baronetage, 
nor among the various orders of knighthood. No !—it 
had been all bluff, all excuse, all pretext for getting away 
from him and his car and his offer to drive her farther. 
And . . . why ? 

Erringham was playing cricket at Lord's that day, 
and after reaching that classic haunt he thought no 
more of his adventure of the previous evening. But 
about the end of the afternoon, his own side being at 
the wicket, and he himself already out, having nothing 
to do, he bought an evening paper and began to turn 
it over. And almost the first thing that attracted his 
attention was a big staring headline in bold capitals: 

SENSATIONAL ROBBERY AT A SUSSEX 
COUNTRY HOUSE 

Then, glancing away, he saw the name Pyecombe. It 
had been near Pyecombe that he had picked up his 
mysterious stranger. He began to read : 
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“ The police authorities have received information 
of a sensational robbery which took place at some 
time early yesterday evening at Belsworthy Park, 
near Pyecombe, the Sussex house of Sir Charles 
Bagginge. Sir Charles, who is well known in sporting 
circles, is entertaining a house-party, and very few 
of its members seem to have escaped the attention of 
thef thief or thieves. It would appear from the infor¬ 
mation furnished that between five and seven o'clock 
yesterday afternoon, when most of the guests were 
amusing themselves either with lawn tennis out of 
doors or bridge indoors, the bedrooms of almost every 
person staying in the house were entered and whatever 
valuables were lying about appropriated. In some 
cases the losses are comparatively trifling ; in others 
they are serious; the Countess of DiUington, for 
instance, has lost an extremely valuable pearl necklace, 
and Lady Efferdeane an equally valuable diamond 
parure. Several watches, rings, and similar articles 
were stolen, and Sir Charles hunself has lost two gold 
cups, racing trophies, which he kept on the mantelpiece 
of his bedroom. There is not the slightest clue to the 
thief, and no suspicious person had been seen about 
the house. The local police are of opinion that the 
robbery was carried out by some expert thief who had 
contrived to gain access to the house and its upper 
apartments at a time when the family and guests were 
occupied downstairs, and who subsequently got clear 
away, probably by car. A list of the missing properties 
is being circulated." 

Erringham dropped the paper on his knees and 
thought. The first thing he thought about was his 
tricky passenger's suitcase. He remembered that he 
had thought it curiously heavy as he took it from her 
hand and lifted it over to his back seat. Now, supposing 
. . . supposing . . . supposing that suitcase held the 
swag ? . . . 

Erringham knew many of the frequenters of Lord's, 
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and he knew that seated in the members* stand, a few 
yards away from where he himself was reading his paper, 
was one of the most famous criminal barristers of the 
day who had once been equally celebrated as a cricketer, 
without more ado he made off to him, and getting him 
aside, told his tale. 

" Do you think it possible that she*d anything to do 
with it ? ** he asked. She was an awfully demure, 
quiet sort. But she certainly played a trick on me at 
the Grosvenor,** 

The barrister laughed. 

I should say—on your story—^that she’d a lot to do 
with it ! ” he answered. Got the stuff in her suitcase 
no doubt. Clever little devil, evidently. Well, Erring- 
ham, there’s only one thing you can do. You must go 
to Scotland Yard. Got your car handy ? Well, if you 
like rU run down there with you when stumps axe drawn. 
Of course, you must tell your tale to the police at once.” 

Stumps were drawn at half-past six that day, and 
by a quarter after seven Eningham and his barrister 
friend were closeted with an official at Scotland Yard. 
This person, having heard Erringham’s story from start 
to finish, summoned a couple of detectives and made 
Eningham tell it all over again in their presence. After 
which all three looked at each other in silence. 

" Um ! ” said the first man after a period. “ Can you 
give a really detailed description of this young woman, 
Mr. Erringham ? ” 

I don’t know about detailed,” replied Erringham. 
” I can give a general one.” He proceeaed to do so ; the 
detectives listened, twiddling their thumbs. 

” Hundreds of young women in London dressed as 
nurses,” remarked one. ” Some are nurses. Some— 
aren’t 1 ” 

” About twelve o'clock, midnight, it would be, when 
she slipped you at the Grosvenor, sir ? ” inquired the 
other. ' Just about twelve, eh ? ” 

” Just about twelve,” agreed Erringham. 

” We can make inquiries as to a young woman in a 
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ipirse's costume, and with a suitcase, being seen at 
Victoria at that time,'" observed the first detective. 

But—it's an easy thing to get away from there, even 
at midnight. Theatre trains—^taxis—'buses—plenty of 
that sort of traffic going. Can't remember anything very 
distinctive about her, sir, can you ? Such as, say, a 
mole on her cheek, or a slight cast in either of her eyes, 
or any little thing of that sort ? " 

‘‘ She'd nothing of that sort," said Erringham. ‘‘ She 
was a very pretty girl." 

The detective sighed deeply and shook his head. Tlien 
he regarded Erringham thoughtfully. 

" Go much to night-clubs, sir—if I may ask ? " he 
inquired. 

" No ! " replied Erringham blimtly. " Never ! " 

" Ah, just so ! " sighed the detective. " I was going 
to suggest that if you did, and you came across her at 
any of 'em you should ring me up. Well," he went on, 
glancing at his superior, " I can't place her—from the 
description. Of course, we can try ! " 

Erringham and his barrister friend went away, and 
for a day or two Erringham heard nothing. Then he 
received an invitation to re-visit Scotland Yard, and 
going there he foimd Sir Charles Bagginge. Erringham 
knew Sir Charles well enough by sight; he was a well- 
known old cricketer himself, and Erringham often saw 
him at Lord's. 

" I asked you to come down, Mr. Erringham," said 
the official he had previously seen, " because Sir Charles 
Bagginge is here about that robbery and would like to 
hear your story about the girl from your own lips; 
he's wondering if he could identify her from your 
descrmtion ? " 

" Might be some former servant, you know," said Sir 
Charles. " Lady's maid or something of that sort— 
somebody who knew the house well. If you can describe 
her-" 

Erringham told his tale again—he was getting a bit 
sick of telling it. But Sir Charles shook his head. 
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Can't recognise her—^from that/* he said. " My 
wife's had two or three maids during the last year or 
two who are now no longer in service, but none of 'em 
fit in with that. What beats me is—how did this young 
woman gain access to the house, and how did she get 
away unobserved ? " 

The official at the desk toyed with his pen. 

Well—er—^we don't know that she ever did get 
access, Sir Charles," he remarked. 

" What d'ye mean ? " demanded Sir Charles. 

" Supposing—of which, of course, we aren't certain— 
that she had the stolen property in that suitcase which 
struck Mr. Erringham because of its weight, that's no 
proof that she herself stole it. It may—^and probably 
was—^handed to her by somebody from within your 
house." 

" Eh ! " exclaimed Sir Charles. " Eh ? What—what 
d'ye mean ? I don't follow ! " 

" You've a big staff of servants-" 

" Absolutely above suspicion, every Jack and Jill of 
'em ! " declared Sir Charles. " As soon think of suspect¬ 
ing my own grandmother—^if she were alive. Pledge my 
word for all of 'em ! No—^no !—^that won't do." 

" Then you had some twelve or fifteen guests-" 

" Oh, come, come ! " said Sir Charles. " As if I—er— 
at any rate, my wife—didn't know aU of 'em ! No, that 
won't do either." 

" Well, there's one thing that's very evident," 
remarked the official wearily. " The robbery was 
carried out by somebody who was thoroughly acquainted 
with your country house and its customs. The mere 
facts of the robbery prove that. My own belief is that 
after the thief had cleared the rooms of all he—or she— 
for it may have been a woman—could get, he—or she— 
handed the proceeds to the young woman to whom Mr. 
Erringham proved himself a good Samaritan, and she 
took her own methods of getting away with the suit¬ 
case in which they were packed. And you may say 
what you like, Sir Charles, but if I were you I should 
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seriously review these groups of people. First, your 
past servants—^men and women who have been in your 
service and left it. Second, the people who are now in 
it. And third—however strange it sounds—your guests ! 
And—particularly your guests.’' 

But—hang it all!—^you don’t mean to say/’ 
exclaimed Sir Charles, you surely don't mean to 
say-" 

I mean to say that if you had been here as long as 
I have you would never be surprised at anything/’ 
replied the official, more wearily than ever. '' Anyhow, 
we’ll do what we can to find the woman. I suppose you 
haven’t forgotten her, Mr. Erringham ? You’d recognise 
her again ? " 

** I’ll recognise her again—jolly quick I ” replied 
Erringham. When I see her ! " 


III 

But the days passed on and Erringham did not see 
her. The days lengthened into weeks and stiU he did 
not see her. To be sure, he had little chance of doing 
so, for he was away in the provinces much of the time, 
playing cricket for his own against various other 
coimties. And though he was always expecting to hear 
something from the police, he heard nothing at all. 
The Belsworthy Park robbery faded out of the news¬ 
papers. The stolen goods appeared to have faded too ; 
no pawnbroker reported any receipt of them; nobody 
came forward to claim the reward which Sir Charles 
Baggin^e had offered for information. Once, Erringham 
happening to encounter one of the detectives he had 
seen at the Yard, and asking him if anything had been 
discovered, he was told that nothing whatever had been 
discovered and nothing was likely to be discovered. The 
detective had added, with a mixture of lugubriousness 
and knowingness that, all the same, he had his suspicions. 
But on the precise character of those suspicions he very 
wisely said nothing. 
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August came, and with it the time of school matches 
at Lord's, Erringham went up on the first day of the 
Rugby V. Marlborough match, and there in the members' 
stand he encountered Sir Charles Bagginge, himself an 
old Rugbian. 

An^hing further been heard about your robbery ? " 
asked Erringham. 

Nothing!" replied Sir Charles with emphasis. 

“Not a word ! Those police chaps-" 

He broke off, shaking his head; clearly, his opinion 
of police and detectives had fallen to zero. 

Did you do what they suggested ? " inquired 
Erringham. Review—^as that chap phrased it—your 
servants, past and present, and your guests ? " 

“ Well, 1 did—in my own mind," admitted Sir Charles. 
“ But my servants, present and past, and my guests 
are like who-d'ye-call-him's wife, above suspicion. 
Ridiculous I No !—the thing was carefully en^eered 
from outside. Thing of the past too, by now. I reckon 
my two dear old cups are in the melting-pot long since, 
and Lady Dillington's peark and Lady Efferdeane’s 
diamonds are—Lord knows where! Those detective 
chaps haven’t done a thing! " 

“Not even found the yoimg woman! " said Erringham. 
“ Never expected 'em to," said Sir Charles. " Deep 
young female that, my lad!—I knew that as soon as 
you told me how she tncked you. Oh, dear me, no—past 
history, Erringham, past history I ” 

Emngham got into his flannels and went ofl to the 
practice nets. He was there about an hour; when he 
returned along the covered way on the top side of the 
ground, the match had begun, and he paused for a 
moment to look over the seats beneath the big pavihon 
at the play already in progress. As he stood there, 
leaning over the partition wall, a girl sitting a few seats 
beneath him on the edge of the ground, turned her head 
a little. And Erringham's heart, normally as strong as 
that of an ox, gave a big thump. For the girl was his 
quondam passenger! 
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He stood, staring, for a second or two. 

" Can't be—can't be I he found himself saying. 
'' Impossible ! " 

He shifted his position a little, cautiously, and waited, 
till the girl moved her head again. Then he had no 
more doubt. It was she ! 

She was not alone. At her side, sprawling idly in his 
seat, was a big, loose-limbed fellow of military appear¬ 
ance ; a man of some thirty to thirty-five years, smartly 
dressed in a rather rakish style ; the girl, too, in Erring- 
ham’s phraseology, had got ’em all on ; they made, in 
fact, a conspicuous couple. And when the man turned, 
to look at something behind him, Erringham saw that 
he wore the colours of a certain crack regiment. 

Well, there she was !—there was no doubt about it. 
Erringham remained lingering there a few minutes 
longer, to assure himself. But he hadn’t the ghost of a 
doubt—that was she, as sure as eggs are eggs. What to 
do next ! Fle glanced round, and saw, leaning over the 
wall watching the play a certain young professional, one 
of the ground staff, whom he knew to be a discreet and 
dependable fellow. A moment later he caught his eye 
and beckoned him to his side. 

“ Blenkinsop ! ” he said. “ Don’t seem to pay any 
particular attention, but do you see that couple sitting 
over there, a few seats below ?—^the man with the grey 
Homburg hat, and the girl with one of those flower-pot 
hats ? ” 

'"I see ’em, sir,” replied Blenkinsop. 

” Well, look here,” continued Erringham. ” I want 
to fetch somebody from the stand to take a peep at 
them. You stop here and keep your eye on them. If 
they leave their seats, just follow, quietly, and see where 
they go. Understand ?—I want ’em watched.” 

Blenkinsop allowed himself to indulge in the faintest 
semblance of a wink. 

” All right, sir,” he said. ” I’ll see to it.” 

Erringham hurried off to the dressing-rooms, flung his 
bat and pads aside, and set out to seek Sir Charles 
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Bagginge whom he found in a favourite comer. He 
dropped into a seat at his side and whispered: 

Fve found her ! 

Sir Charles slewed round in his seat with goggling 
eyes. 

Found—^who ? " he demanded. 

“ The girl! That girl! 

“ God bless my life and soul, you don't mean to say 
so ! ** exclaimed Sir Charles. Where ? " 

Erringham pointed across the angle of the ground. 

'' Over there,” he answered. ” S&'s got a man with 
her.” 

” A man ? ” 

“ A man ! Military-looking chap. Look here, I want 
you to come quietly round and take a squint at 'em. 
Come now.” 

Sir Charles, flustered and amazed, got up ; Erringham 
took him out at the back of the stand and round by the 
lawn to the covered way, and up to the spot where 
Blenkinsop, idly leaning over the partition wall, was 
watching the play with one eye and Erringham's quarry 
with the other. 

” All right, Blenkinsop,” murmured Erringham. 
” But don’t go away—I'll want you again in a minute or 
two.” 

Blenkinsop nodded and moved a yard or two off ; 
Erringham engineered Sir Charles into position. 

” Now look ! ” he whispered. ” Do you see the girl 
with a sort of inverted flower-pot on her head and the 
man sitting next to her; the chap with a light-grey 
Homburg hat ? That's the girl! But—do you know the 
man ? ” 

Sir Charles put up his monocle and looked, hard and 
long. Suddenly the man in the grey hat moved his head, 
turning to the left. And Sir Charles's rubicund cheeks 
grew pumle. 

" By Gad, sir! ” he exclaimed under his breath. 
” That's Felton ! Felton !—^as I'm a living-” 

” And who's Felton ? ” asked Erringham. ” Here, 
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draw back a bit—we don’t want ’em to see us. Who is 
Felton ? ” 

Sir Charles’s purple hue was changing to a black one. 
He appeared to be in danger of choking. 

Felton,” he got out at last, Felton, sir, was one 
of my guests wlien—^when that affair took place ! Not a 
friend of mine, though, thank God !—friend of my wife’s 
—^member of some bridge club she belongs to here in 
town. Great bridge player himself—that’s why he was 
asked down. And I remember now, I remember 
now-” 

What do you remember ? ” asked Erringham as Sir 
Charles stopped, spluttering. '' What ? ” 

“ I remember now that Felton was upstairs all the 
time that robbery was taking place,” said Sir Charles. 
** Sick headache, or something—didn’t show at all that 
afternoon or evening. Good God !—you’re sure that’s 
the girl ? ” 

” So sure that we'll now get to the nearest telephone 
and send for those detective chaps,” replied Erringham. 
” Leave it all to me.” He motioned to Blenkinsop, 
and after exchanging a few words with him, led 
Sir Charles away to a neighbouring telephone box, 
into which he disappeared. ” They’ll be here in 
twenty minutes,” he said, when he came out. ” And 
then—then we shall see some fun! I’ve told ’em 
where to come—^here, on the lawn. Let’s stroll about 
tin they turn up.” 

The two detectives turned up within twenty minutes, 
eager and surprised, and after a brief talk to them, 
Erringham led them and Sir Charles back to the spot 
where Blenkinsop was still on guard. He pointed out 
the girl. Next time she turned her head one of the 
detectives could not repress a sharp whistle of amused 
gratification. 

” Whew I ” he exclaimed. ” Brighton Kittie I Good 
Lord, it’s her, is it ? ” 

” Know her ? ” asked Erringham. 

” Somewhat,” replied the detective laconically. " Been 
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through my hands once before, she has. Shoplifting. 
Cute young woman, too.'* 

" Well, that's she,** said Erringham. What're you 
going to do ? '* 

The detective glanced across the ground at the clock 
in its tower. 

" It'll be the limch interval in a minute or two," he 
said. " Those two'll get up and go somewhere then. 
Leave it to us, gentlemen. But keep close by." 

Half-past one ; the umpires and players turned and 
came on the field ; the spectators relaxed and made for 
refreshment rooms, bars, or opened their own luncheon 
baskets. And the two whom five pairs of eyes were 
watching rose, left their seats, and came up the steps. 

" Keep well back, gentlemen," whispered the elder 
detective. " Let 'em get on a bit, but keep close on our 
heels." 

The girl and her companion descended into the covered 
way and turned towards the lawn, without as much as 
a glance at the people about them. And the two detec¬ 
tives followed close behind, and behind them came Sir 
Charles and Erringham, and behind them Blenkinsop, 
now genuinely interested and inquisitive. Suddenly, at 
a quiet bend of the asphalted path, the elder detective 
made a sharp step forward and tapped the girl’s 
shoulder. . , . 

Erringham, in his short time, had seen various people 
do quick turns, but he had never seen a human being 
turn with the lightning speed with which this girl turned 
on her accoster, nor eyes flash as hers flashed as she 
glanced from one to the other of the faces fixed on hers. 
For one second she flushed crimson; the next she 
turned deathly white. In the next her black eyes shot 
lightning as she turned on the astonished and dis¬ 
concerted man at her side, and her voice hissed rather 
than spoke. 

" Damn you I " she said. " I told you how it would 
be if we were seen together! " 



THE OUTSIDE CHANCE 

I 

When Arthur Milthorpe walked out of the famous bank 
in Lombard Street, within whose solid and solemn walls 
he and a himdred more men—young, youngish, and 
middle-aged—earned a highly respectable living in 
various capacities, he had no idea that he was about 
to meet with romance and adventure before another 
hour of that fine May afternoon had passed. 

He had gone through the usual routine of the day— 
the morning journey, always more or less hurried, to 
the City ; the poring over books and ledgers from nine 
until four, relieved only by the meagre luncheon inter¬ 
val ; the finishing up of the day’s work; the cup of 
tea and cigarettes in the clerks’ club-room when the 
finishing was done; the final release into the crowded 
streets. Now he was going back to Bayswater, to the 
boarding-house which was all that he knew of home, 
and there he would dine, and afterwards lounge away 
the evening until bedtime came as a welcome thing. 
And next day the same series of events would be 
repeated. It would always be repeated until he became 
a superannuated clerk, and retired to live a very quiet 
life on a small pension and such money as he had been 
able to save. 

Some such thought as this was in Milthorpe's mind 
as he walked away from Lombard Street. He was some¬ 
what tired of the steadily monotonous life of the bank, 
and of the equally monotonous life of the Bayswater 
boarding-house. It was in him to rebel against the fate 
which had confined him within such narrow circum¬ 
stances, and to resent his own inability to overcome it. 
Yet he saw no way of helping himself. 

I^ft parentless at an early age, he had been educated 
by a charitable friend who, that education completed, 
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had used his influence to procure his prot^gd a clerkship 
in a first-class bank, and had made him an allowance 
to supplement his salary until such times as he could 
support himself. Then the good gentleman thought he 
had done enough, and so did no more; and presently 
died, and left Milthorpe a hundred pounds. 

And thereafter Milthorpe had gone on in what he 
called his treadmill existence, earning just enough to 
keep him, to buy the necessary clothes, to have a cheap 
hohday once a year, and to save a very little money. 
None of the joys, pleasures, luxuries of life were his ; 
and yet he had a keen desire for them, and knew that 
if he could only lay hold on them how he would revel 
in them. 

He would like to possess all manner of things, to 
dance in the hottest sunlight of life. Instead, he knew 
that he was sentenced to a stool and a desk until he 
became a grey-haired man. After that he would live 
in one room, a poor pensioner, and nobody would be 
sorry when he was dead. 

'' It's the life of a cab horse! " he growled, thinking 
of these things. “ If only I could get out of it. But 
where's the chance coming from ? " 

If he had only known it, the chance of something was 
coming nearer and nearer to him with every step he 
took. 

It was his custom to walk a good part of the way 
home every afternoon ; it saved his pocket and benefited 
his health. On all fine days he accordingly traversed 
the long and busy line of streets between the Mansion 
House and Oxford Circus, whence he took a Bayswater 
omnibus for the last stage of his journey. 

He had now reached the Holbom Bars point of this 
daily pilgrimage, and as he marched along he suddenly 
becmne aware of a curious-looking little man who was 
trotting on the edge of the kerb, a little in advance of 
him. He was a queerly figured little chap, who twisted 
his head this way and that with odd, bird-like move¬ 
ments as he walked. These movements enabled Mil- 
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thorpe to see that his large head was ornamented by an 
ufimnally large nose, decidedly Semitic in shape, and 
that the lower part of his pale face was covered by a 
thidk board of grey hair, in wliich there was still left a 
streak or two of black. His attire was as odd as his 
movements—^his head was covered down to his ears by 
an ancient straw hat; his spare figure, which scarcely 
attained five feet in height, was wrapped from shoulder 
to ankle in a tightly buttoned overcoat; from beneath 
this overcoat a pair of feet projected which in size 
would have done credit to a giant. 

The large feet were, in short, the most remarkable 
features of this odd figure ; and Milthorpe was gazing 
at them in astonishment when they suddenly darted off 
the pavement, and carried their possessor into the traffic 
immediately in front of the bottom of Gray’s Inn Road. 
Then happened the thing which gave Milthorpe his 
chance. The little man hurried shufflingly into the 
middle of the roadway, hesitated, saw motors and 
vehicles all about him, darted forward, hesitated again, 
and tried to run back amidst a volley of objurgations 
from irate drivers. And, just as he reached the kerb, 
the abnormally large feet played him false ; they seemed 
to Milthorpe to become inextricably mixed up under 
the long coat, and the little man lurched heavily over. 

There was a chorus of CToans; there was a woman’s 
shriek. Milthorpe heard the sounds dimly and vaguely, 
as if they were a long way off. The next thing he was 
conscious of was that he and the queer little fi^e 
were somehow locked in some strange embrace in a 
clear space in the middle of the street, and that somebody 
was slapping his shoulder. 

By George, sir, you did that bravely I ” exclaimed 
some voice. “ That was a literal snatching out of the 
jaws of death. I guess you’re an old footballer, sir; 
you collared him as if you were.” 

Then Milthorpe realised that, in the very nick of 
time, he had swept the <meer little figure out of the 
track of an automobile, tiie driver of which had not 
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seen anything to slow up for. He also realised that the 
rescued oddity had not been hurt, and had not fainted, 
but was only gasping for breath, and as quickly as he 
could, he got him and himself free of the crowd and on 
to the side-walk and away. 

You oughtn’t to try to cross a road like that,” he 
said severely. “ That was as near a thing as I've ever 
seen. Lucky for you I’ve got some spring left in me ! ” 

The little man, who had been breathing heavily, in 
the manner of one chronically afflicted with asthma, 
looked up and held out a hand. Milthorpe observed 
that the eyes were very large, bright, and liquid, and 
that the hand was white, slim, and delicate as a girl's. 

” You have saved my life,” said the owner of these 
unusual features. I offer you my gratitude, brave 
young gentleman I ” 

” Oh, all right, aU right! ” answered Milthorpe, 
impatient of .sentiment. ” All right, you know—do that 
much for anybody. Feeling fit now f ” 

” I am almost recovered,” answered the little man. 
” Perhaps you would give me your arm to my door ? 
I live close by—but it is across the way.” 

Milthorpe had no desire to walk arm in arm with so 
odd a figure, but he swallowed his pride and shyness 
and piloted the little man across the road, and, at his 
direction, eventually into a more or less shabby court 
in Gray's Inn Road. They paused at an open doorway, 
which revealed a flight of dark and ancient steps. 

” Now I think you’re aD right again,” said Milthorj^e. 
” Aren't you ? ” 

The little man retained a grasp on his rescuer’s arm. 

” I can't permit you to go like this,” he said. ” Grati¬ 
tude is gratitude all the world over. You must at least 
step up to my rooms and drink a glass of wine with 
me; I promise you as good wine as vou will find any¬ 
where in London, Come \ ” 

Milthorpe was feeling puzzled. He had been puzzled 
by the sight of the white and delicate hand ; again by 
the cultured and refined accent in which the possessor 
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of the large feet spoke ; yet again by the shabbiness of 
the court of old houses to which he had been led ; now 
he was mystified by the offer of hospitality. His first 
instinct was to decline that offer and to go away, but 
he was good-natured almost to weakness, and he obeyed 
the courteous wave of the old man’s hand, and turned 
to the open door. 

“ Oh, well, as you’re so kind,” he said. ” But, really, 
there’s nothing to thank me for, you know.” 

” On that point we must differ, however,” remarked 
the old man. ” Well, then, we ascend. I will show the 
way. It is, by-the-bye, a long way.” 

Five minutes later Milthorpe was more puzzled than 
ever. He found himself in the most curious apartment 
that he had ever seen. He had been a little mystified 
by what he had seen of the house as he followed his 
guide up the stairs ; from its exterior he had taken it 
to be a tenement house, and had expected to find the 
staircase swarming with children and noisy with 
women’s voices ; instead, he found the place very silent, 
and saw no one. But the old man had been right in 
saying that it was a long way to his room. 

.Milthorpe, having once become accustomed to the 
dim light which filled the place, looked about him with 
curiosity and wonder. It seemed to him that this might 
be the abiding-place, the secret chamber, the mysterious 
ceU of some of those Middle-Age wizards or necro¬ 
mancers or astrologers of which he had read in his 
school days. There was nothing modem about the 
place ; it was difficult to believe, looking round it, 
that it had, or could have, anything to do with the 
twentieth century; even the very windows were of 
old painted glass. 

There were evidences of practice of the art of chemistry 
in a furnace which stood in one comer, and in the 
various retorts, crucibles, and jars which fiUed the 
neighbouring shelves. But there were also mathe¬ 
matical and astronomical instruments, and there were 
strange matters hanging on the panelled walls concerning 
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which the visitor could only surmise and conjecture. 
And all over the room, which was large, and seemed to 
stretch away into gloomy niches and corners, there 
was old furniture, and there were ancient books and 
manuscripts, and sheets of yellow parchment inscribed 
with strange writing and curious figures. Milthorpe, 
seeing it all, began to have an uneasy feeling that he 
might be in the laboratory, and perhaps in the power, 
of a magician. It was reassuring to hear, through the 
open windows, the roar and rattle of Holbom. 

The old man, having waved the guest with great 
ceremony to a chair that seemed to have come straight 
out of the sixteenth century, went to a cupboard which 
stood in one of the gloomy niches, and presently returned 
with a tall, long-necked flask and a couple of curiously- 
shaped glasses. Within the flask sparkled a yellow wine 
which, when poured out, seemed to emit sparks of fire. 
Milthorpe, when he sipped it, felt a curious sense of 
pleasure and exhilaration ; he had once or twice tasted 
champagne, but his impression was that champagne, 
in relation to his host's wine, was as small ale is to 
well-kept, strong October. But he made no comment 
on it, being much puzzled by his adventure ; he only 
murmured some expression of thanks and looked at his 
host more wonderingly. 

“ No, as I said below—on that point we must differ," 
said the old man, as if suddenly returning to a train of 
thought. You may think, young gentleman, that 
you have done what you call nothing for me, but I 
might have been killed or badly injured but for you, 
and that would have been highly inconvenient, because 
1 have to go on a long and most important journey in 
a day or two. So, you see, you have done something 
for me, and I think I ought to do something for you. 
I cannot offer you money—for two reasons. The first 
is, that I do not think you would accept it; the second 
is, that I have no money to offer. Whatever money I 
make use of in this world is handed to me for specific 
purposes. But is there anything else I can do ? " 
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Milthorpe laughed. A whimsical idea came into his 
head. He glanced around the room. The exhilaration 
produced by the marvellous vine was increasing. It 
dared him to a question. 

Can you read the future ? '' he asked. 

The old man heard this question with no surprise. 
He remained quite grave. 

" To a certain extent, yes," he answered. 

Milthorpe took another mouthful of wine, and grew 
bolder. 

“ TeU me then, if you can, what horse is going to 
win the Derby," he said. " I should like to know that." 

The old man bowed his head. 

" The Derby. That is your great race, and it is run 
very soon, is it not, and at a place called Epsom, where 
I have been ? " he said. " I visited the place with a 
friend, to take the air. I remember it—a great rolling 
down, from which there are fine views." 

" That’s the spot, and the Derby will be run there a 
week next Wednesday," said Milthorpe. " And I'd like 
to know what horse is going to win—rather ! " 

The old man rose from his chair, and going over to a 
side-table, picked up what seemed to Milthorpe to be 
a small dome of glass or crystal. He placed this before 
him, and gazed into it intently. And after a few minutes 
of silence, during which the visitor felt as if he were 
wrapped in some dream, the old man spoke. 

" The Derby," he said, " will be won by a black horse 
which wears a white star on its forehead and is marked 
with white on one foot out of the four. The man who 
rides it will wear a green jacket marked with black and 
yellow stripes. His cap will be of black and yellow, in 
quarters." 

Milthorpe thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
hastily drew out a crumpled newspaper, to an inner 
part of which he referred excitedly. 

" Black horse, white star, one white foot!" he 
exclaimed. " Why, that Lord FeUington’s colt, Good- 
for-Something. And by George I—^yes, those are Lord 
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Fellington's colours ! But—^why, Good-for-Something 
isn't in the betting at all. He's a rank outsider. You 
could get—oh, any odds you asked against him 1 " 

You mean," said the old man, “ that the black 
horse who carried the white star on his forehead is not 
expected to win ? " 

That's it," answered Milthorpe. " He hasn't a 
chance—on form." 

" Nevertheless, he will win the Derby, without 
doubts," said the old man. " I have seen it. You may 
be assured by me that he will win. I am telling you the 
truth. Do, then, what you call outsiders never win 
races ? " 

" Oh, they do now and then ! " replied Milthorpe. 
" But not often in the Derby. By George, if I could 
only be certain ’ " 

'^You may be as certain as that to-morrow will 
follow to-day," said the old man. " I tell you I have 
seen." 

Milthorpe presently went away, more amazed and 
puzzled than ever. He walked off westward, muttering 
to himself. 

" Of course, it's all rot," he said. " I've heard of 
crystal-gazing before, but I never believed in it. Funny 
that the old Johnny should hit on Good-for-Something, 
though. Why, you could get a hundred to one on thi 
beast! But it must be all rot. It's impossible I " 

Nevertheless, when Milthorpe fell asleep that night 
he dreamed of a black horse on whose forehead blazed 
a white star, and before he woke in the morning he 
dreamed of him again. 


II 

The next day was Saturday, and Milthorpe spent the 
whole afternoon in reading the sporting newspapers, 
and the special articles in the daily papers, and the 
latest number of Ruff's Guide to the Turf in an endeavour 
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to discover any reason whatever why Lord Bellington's 
black colt Good-for-Something should win the coming 
Derby. He found none. Good-for-Something’s pedigree 
seemed to be of the most ordinary sort. It was true 
that a great-great-grandfather of his had done one or 
two things of some small consequence, but the strain 
was not noted, nor had the colt himself achieved any 
success as a two-year-old. And, as far as Milthorpe 
could make out, there was no demand for any sort of 
prices on Good-for-Something. With several others he 
figured in the lists at fifty to one, and even Milthorpe 
knew what that meant. The colt was a rank outsider, 
and had no more chance than a cab-horse. 

That night Milthorpe dreamed again of a black horse 
with a white star on its front. On this occasion the dream 
was varied. He now saw the horse in the centre of a 
great and excited crowd. The crowd—at least, all the 
separate faces of it which he could see—^showed an 
infinite surprise. Infinitely surprised, too, looked a tall 
gentleman who held the horse by its reins, and was 
leading it through the crowd. Milthorpe recognised this 
gentleman as Lord Fellington. He knew him well 
enough by sight, because his lordship was a director 
of the bank in which Milthorpe performed his daily 
task. And Milthorpe was so excited by the dream that 
he woke, and, after he had pulled his startled senses 
together, he got out of bed and wrote it down in his 
pocket-book. 

Milthorpe usually spent a part of Sunday morning 
in having his hair trimmed at a hairdresser's saloon in 
the neighbourhood. At this establishment there was 
much talk of racing matters. Most of the men who 
went there had never seen a racecourse in their lives, 
and could scarcely have told a racehorse from a cow; 
but they were aU experts in Turf lore, and always knew 
what ought to win. tip to this stage Milthorpe had never 
dared to exchange remarks on sport with the man who 
trimmed his hair, but on this occasion he began to talk 
to him about the approaching Derby. Naturally, the 
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man presented him with the name of the winner. There 
was no doubt about it, he said. It was a dead certainty. 

Well/' remarked Milthorpe timidly, there was a 
chap told me the other day that Good-for-Something 
would win. What do you say to that ? " 

I say that he didn’t know what he was talking 
ab(^ut! " answered the hairdresser. " Good-for-Some- 
thing, indeed ! If this were a betting establishment— 
which it isn’t, mind you I—I’d la^ you a quid to a 
shilling that it doesn’t even start! 

But Milthorpe again dreamed of the black horse that 
night, and he went to the bank next day beginning to 
believe that there must be something in the old man’s 
prophecy. There was only one really sporting clerk in 
the bank—a young gentleman who had been installed 
by one of the most influential directors, and was 
accordingly allowed to occasionally appear at business 
on Saturday mornings in somewhat horsey suits, horse¬ 
shoe cravat pins, and light gaiters, and who was further 
believed by his fellow clerks to attend race-meetings 
during his holidays, Milthorpe managed to get hold of 
him during lunch time, and got him to talk sport. Like 
eve^body else that Milthorpe encountered at that 
period, the young gentleman knew precisely what horse 
would win the Derby, and willingly enlightened him on 
the matter. Milthorpe drew him on to the question of 
outsiders; the young gentleman expressed great 
scorn. 

All the same, outsiders have won some big races,” 
said Milthorpe. 

” All right, my boy,” said the other. ” But you 
work it out on the law of averages. You wouldn’t catch 
me putting a penny on an outsider. Follow form, old 
man—^that’s my motto. And I tell you that there isn’t 
a doubt about the result of this year’s race. Tickler’s 
the tip ! It isn’t a question of whether he’ll win or not; 
it’s only a question of what he’ll win by. That’s as 
sure as that this beastly bank stands in Lombard Street, 
my son.” 
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It was quite true, as far as Milthorpe could ascertain 
from the papers, that all the money was going on 
Tickler, a colt of the most distinguished pedigree and 
performances. But next morning, the eighth day before 
the race, Milthorpe awoke with a firm, settled, unalter¬ 
able certainty that Good-for-Something was destined 
to win the Blue Riband of the Turf that year. He could 
not tell how this conviction came to him ; whether it 
was that it arrived by way of dreamland, or that the 
old gentleman of Gray’s Inn Road sent him some tele¬ 
pathic message, the only certitude that he had was an 
assured faith that at last he was in possession of a 
secret which thousands, nay, millions, would give much 
to share with him. And as he set out to the scene of 
his daily labour, he began to arrange his plans for 
taking advantage of his knowledge. 

Milthorpe had managed to save a little money ; he 
had also never broken into the hundred pounds left to 
him by the benefactor of his youth. His total capital 
amounted to two hundred and fifty pounds; before 
he reached the bank he had decided to lay out two 
hundred of this on Good-for-Something. At the long 
odds he would be able to get, this investment would 
bring him in a small fortime ; he would, in fact, be able 
to resign his position at the hated bank. The prospect 
of this happy change so cheered and excited him, and 
his confidence in the old gentleman’s prophecy so 
increased, that by the time of the limcheon hour he had 
decided to lay out every penny he possessed. He 
hapi^ned to know of a suDstantial bookmaker who 
womd deal with him— a. man of good repute who 
frequented a certain tavern (not, of course, for business 1) 
at which Milthorpe occasionally took a modest glass of 
ale—and he resolved to see him that very night. And 
with that resolve firmly fixed in his mind, he set off as 
soon as one o’clock arrived to get the necessary money. 

Milthorpe’s two hundred and fifty pounds lay in the 
hands of a certain well-known bank which, for a great 
number of years, had been highly popular with small 
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depositors and investors. It had a high character ; 
there was a certain air of sanctity about it ; it was 
greatly approved and highly recommended by sober 
and serious people ; nobody—except a few high-priests 
of finance—^liad the least idea that there was anything 
going wrong with it. Milthorpe, naturally mixed up in 
banking matters, was in the way to hear rumours before 
they reached most folk, and he had never heard any 
rumours about the institution in which his money lay 
at call. But when he came to the street in which this 
bank occupied palatial premises, he found it filled with 
an excited, despairing, wondering, angry, sorrowful 
crowd, upon which bew^derment himg like a heavy pall. 
The trusted and highly respectable bank had suspended 
payment at half-past twelve. 

Milthorpe quickly heard enough to convince him that 
this was no temporary suspension; it would be long 
months, he knew, before he would see a halfpenny of 
his money, and he would be lucky then if he got one- 
half of it. He went slowly back to his desk in Lombard 
Street, and spent the rest of the day in a state of blank 
dismay, which was varied occasionally by impotent fits 
of fury. He walked home cursing his fate ; he made a 
pretence of eating dinner; he tramped about the 
Ba)^water streets and squares all the evening ; he went 
to bed utterly weary, well knowing that he would get 
next to no sleep. It was maddening, it was exasperating ; 
it was cruel in the last degree, he said to himself over 
and over again. For in Milthorpe's mind, now thoroughly 
obsessed by the old man s prophecy, it was not two 
hundred and fifty pounds which he had lost, but the 
thousands upon thousands of pounds which the invest¬ 
ment of the smaller sum upon Good-for-Something 
would have brought him. Surely, he thought, as he 
tossed and turned in his bed, surely Fate never dealt 
out such hard luck to mortal man before ! 

But as he tossed and turned, a sudden prompting 
came to Milthorpe. He had been in the service of his 
bank many years ; he knew all the ins and outs of its 
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business, its routine, its particular and peculiar methods. 
Therefore he knew how he could supply himself with 
money for a short time without any one being the wiser, 
so long as he returned it within a given period. There 
was no danger of detection whatever, provided the 
money was replaced within that period. And as he 
thought matters over, the sure and certain conviction 
that Lord Fellington's Good-for-Something would win 
the Derby came upon him with a thrice-renewed force. 
So—^where was the danger ? 

The next day, on the principle crystallised by the 
saying—“ In for a penny, in for a pound "—Milthorpe 
quietly helped himself to six himdred pounds of the 
bank’s money. When he went home he locked up a 
hundred pounds in a safe place—that would provide 
him with the necessary funds wherewith to vanish if, 
by any chance, Good-for-Something did not win. But, 
although he took this precaution, he was more than 
ever certain that Good-for-Something would win when 
he set out that evening to find the substantial book¬ 
maker in whom he had every confidence. 

In spite of much legislation there are many places 
which are places within the meaning of the Act ” 
wherein betting transactions are carried on, and Mil¬ 
thorpe had no difficulty in stating his business to the 
good-natured gentleman whom he met in comfortable 
privacy. That worthy stared when Milthorpe mentioned 
the name of the horse which he wanted to back. 

“ Good-for-Something I " he exclaimed. “ Good-for- 
Nothing, you mean, my boy. ‘‘ Why, he’s a rank out¬ 
sider—^the rankest.” 

Never mind,” answered Milthorpe. ” What price 
will you give me ? I know what he’s at now—fifty to 
one—^but I want more. Because I’m going to back 
him.” 

The bookmaker stared at his visitor, as if he con¬ 
sidered him to be mad. 

” How much do you want to put on him ? ” he 
asked. 
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** Five hundred pounds/' replied Milthorpe, with 
promptitude. 

The bookmaker gave Milthorpe another stare, and 
whistled softly. 

'' I'll tell you what I'll do," he said. " I'll bet you 
twenty-five thousand pounds to five himdred pounds 
that Good-for-Something is neither first, second, nor 
third. And that’s giving you two extra chances for 
your money—^which you'll lose," he added sig¬ 
nificantly. 

" No," answered Milthorpe ; " he'll be at more than 
fifty to one before next Wednesday. I shouldn’t wonder 
if he starts at a hundred to one. I don't suppose any¬ 
body will back him, or has backed him." 

" Then what on earth do you want to back him for ? " 
exclaimed the astonished bookmaker. " Do you want 
to throw money about ? " 

" Are you going to do business ? " asked Milthorpe. 
" Come, what price ? " 

Eventually they settled the matter at seventy-five to 
one; and Milthorpe handed over his five himdred 
pounds and went away. The thing was done. He stood 
to win thirty-seven thousand five hundred pounds. 
And he was still so certain that he actually made 
arrangements with the bookmaker as to when, where, 
and how his winnings were to be paid to him. The 
bookmaker acquiesced in everything, and looked at 
him pityingly when they parted. But, in spite of his 
certainty, there was something in Milthorpe during the 
days of waiting which had never been there before. 
He went about his usual avocations calmly, and no 
one at the bank noticed anything amiss with him. But 
at the Bayswater boarding-house it was observed that 
his appetite was small and that he was taciturn and 
restless; and on the Monday evening before the race 
was run a fellow-boarder, a young medical man, finding 
him mooning about the smoke-room alone, spoke to 
him. 

" Look here, old chap," he said. " You mustn’t mind 
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a iriend speaking, you know. You’re not well, Mil- 
thorpe." 

“ I’m alJ right,’' answered Milthorpe shortly. 

" You’re not all right/’ said the other. I've been 
watching you. It's my impression there's something 
wrong with your heart. Let me examine you.” 

But Milthorpe put the thing aside. Perhaps he was 
getting a bit run down, he said. Anyway, he would be 
having his holiday soon, and he would go to the sea, 
and that would pull him together. 

” All right,” said the doctor. ” But let me give you a 
friendly hint. You take care just now not to hurry, 
and particularly to avoid excitement. It’s sound advice, 
Milthorpe.” 

To avoid excitement! Why, the excitement, the 
suppressed nervousness, was eating him as white ants 
eat rotten wood. He could neither eat, sleep, nor talk 
for excitement and suspense. And what was worse was 
the stern hold he had to keep upon himself during the 
bank hours. Each hour seemed to stretch into a year ; 
each day into a lifetime. 

But at last the day came. He was more certain than 
ever, but the suspense was almost at its highest pitch. 
He had known since the day before that Good-for- 
Something would start, and that none of the experts 
had a word to say for him ; he also knew that you 
could get any price you liked about him. All he wanted 
to know was that the horse had actually won, that the 
news of his victory was flashed over the world. He had 
no doubt as to what he was going to hear men excitedly 
gossiping about; as to what the sensational headlines 
on the newspaper placards would be. He was certain— 
certain ! And yet the suspense wais terrible to bear. He 
ate no breakfast, no limch—his tongue was dry and 
his throat parched. 

The slow hours dragged themselves away, and at last 
the afternoon came. It was impossible for him to have 
a telegram sent to the bank, and he dare not make an 
excuse to go into the streets to await the news. Certainly 
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some customer would tell it to the counter clerks, and 
it would be passed round in whispers ; but it was long 
to wait for that, and he would rather have been alone 
when he heard it. 

And then, quite unexpectedly, just alter three o'clock, 
the manager sent Milthorpe out to make a particular 
inquiry at another bank, and he found himself in the 
open air. He went on his errand, discharged it in a tew 
minutes, came out again, mingled with tlie crowds. 
And suddenly there was a bustle and a commotion, and 
men began to exclaim, and above all rose the raucous 
voice of a newsboy. 

Great Derby sensation. The Derby won by an 
outsider. Ree-sult 1 " 

Milthorpe snatched a paper out ot a boy's hand, 
thrusting to its seller some coin which might have been 
silver or gold for aU he cared. He could scarcely control 
his fingers as they turned to the space reserved for stop- 
press news, and his eyes seemed to look through many 
thick veils at what he sought. But there it was at last— 
the mere result • 


DERBY 


Good-lor-Something .. i 

Tickler .. .. .. .. 2 

Twopenny Tube .. ., .. 3 


For an infinitesimal space ot time those words and 
figures stood out before Milthorpe's eyes as if they had 
been painted in bright and biting flame—then all 
became blackness amidst the rushing of great waters. 
And the first man of intelligence who made his way to 
him as he lay limp and silent amongst the crowd that 
vociferated for a doctor, knew that all the doctors in 
the world could do nothing where death had done 
everything 

There are certain men in London who have alwa57s 
been puzzled about an event which happened in their 
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own experience. One is the manager of a great bank 
in Lombard Street who, finding a discrepancy of six 
hundred pounds in the accounts, and failing, after the 
most persistent endeavours, to connect it with any of 
his clerks, past or present, wisely paid the amount out 
of his own pocket and kept silent. The other is a well- 
known bookmaker who has never been able to make 
out what became of the young man who won thirty-seven 

thousand odd pounds from him on the Derby of 19-, 

and never came to claim it. But in the case of the bank 
Milthorpe had been exceptionally clever; in the case 
of the bookmaker he had given an assumed name. In 
his own proper person he was, ol course, nobody, and 
so they buried him as a poor young man who liad died 
from heart failure. 



SEEKERS AFTER RARITY 

The Colonel's man, once his iaithful orderly, now his 
equally faithful valet, coughed discreetly as he moved 
about the toilet-table making preparations for shaving 
his master. It was at that moment of the morning that 
he always gave the Colonel such news of the neighbour¬ 
hood as he had gained during the previous day. 

I understand that the Dower House is let at last, 
sir,'* he said. 

Colonel Laurance looked up quickly from the county 
new^aper. 

Dear me, Dawkins ! " he exclaimed. “ I hope it is 
let to a really desirable tenant ? '' 

A young widow lady, sir,*' replied Dawkins. A 
Mrs. Merstham— a. London lady, sir." 

“ Dear me ! ** said the Colonel again. He shifted 
uneasily in his chair, and fidgeted with the newspaper. 
“ I hope—I hope there are no—^no children, Dawkins ? " 

“ Can't say, sir. I didn't hear of any," replied 
Dawkins, stropping his razor. " They were not men¬ 
tioned to me, sir." 

The Colonel frowned at his reflection in the mirror 

" A young widow, I think you said, Dawkins ? " he 
remarked. 

" A yoimg widow, sir," replied Dawkins. " A wealthy 
young widow, from what I was told." 

The Colonel frowned again, and while his valet 
shaved him occupied himself in wondering what on 
earth a wealthy yoimg widow, presumably childless, 
should want to come to St. Bresil's for—St. Bresil's, 
one of the quietest, most out-of-the-way villages in the 
north of England. There was no society in St. Bresil's, 
nor very near it, and there was nothing to do—at least, 
nothing that wealthy young widows would be likely 
to want to do. To his mind it seemed strange, and a 
little mysterious. 
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“ Did you hear if the lady is likely to enter into 
occupancy soon, Dawkins ? he asked, as the shaving 
operations came to an end. 

“ As soon as ever the house can be got ready, sir,*' 
answered Dawkins. “ There’s a whole army of work¬ 
men busy with it now—^it’s being done up from floor to 
ceiling, regardless of expense/' 

" Dear me, dear me ! " said the Colonel. I—I 
sincerely hope there are no children. Because, of 
course, if the lady is a yoimg widow, Dawkins, any—er— 
children that she might have, poor thing, would also be 
young, wouldn't they ? " 

They certainly wouldn't be very old, sir,” assented 
Dawkins. ” I heard nothing about any children, sir.” 

“ WeU, I sincerely trust there may be none,” said 
the Colonel. “ I sincerely trust so, Dawkins.” 

Dawkins knew weU enough—^no one better—^why his 
master was not desirous of the presence of children at 
the old Dower House. It was not that he was a hater of 
children, for he was a particularly kind-hearted and 
gentle man, but that he had a special reason for not 
wishing their presence so near him. Tine fact was that 
when the Colonel left the Army, after being badly 
wounded in an affair on the North-west Frontier in 
which he had also gained the V.C., he had determined 
to devote the rest of his life to a hobby which had filled 
him with pleasure since boyhood. That hobby was the 
collecting and cultivation of rare ferns; it was his 
ambition to give himself up to it, and also to write a 
big book on the subject which should come to be 
regarded as the standard authority. 

Now, anybody who knows anything about ferns 
knows that the limestone country round about the 
mountainous district of Yorkshire is the finest fem- 
producing district in England. Thither Colonel Laurance, 
in company with the faithful Dawkins, proceeded, with 
the object of finding a quiet place wherein to settle 
down. Such a place he found in St. Bresil's. 

St. Bresil's is one of the pleasantest villages in that 
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country. It lies in a lovely valley at the foot of a great 
mountain, its houses of grey stone are old and pic¬ 
turesque, it has woods of fir and pine, and romantic 
glens in which waterfalls and cascades are for ever 
maJking music over the ledges of limestone rock ; above 
everything, for those who love the peace of quiet places, 
it is far from the noise and turmoil of the world. 

It was perhaps because of its far-offness and isolation 
that Colonel Laurance found exactly what he wanted in 
it. There were two houses in the village which he at 
once saw would suit him, and they were both empty, 
and had been empty for some little time. One was the 
Manor House, the other the Dower House, and both 
belonged to the lord of the manor, who, being young, a 
lover of life and cities, and a hater of solitude, had 
departed from St. BresiFs immediately on coming into 
his patrimony, with the caustic remark that he was not 
going to be buried alive for the rest of his days. His 
agent had been very glad to let the Manor House to 
Colonel Laurance on a long lease and at very reasonable 
terms, and in it the Colonel had settled down with 
Dawkins, a couple of maids, and a cook, and had 
entered upon his work with enthusiasm. 

Now, the great reason why Colonel Laurance was so 
anxious that no children should come to the long unlet 
Dower House was this. Between the Manor House and 
the Dower House there ran a beautiful and picturesque 
glen, through which, under the shadows cast by over¬ 
hanging trees, a romantic stream wandered beneath 
crags and walls of grey limestone. It was celebrated for 
its ferns and mosses before Colonel Laurance set eyes 
on it; he determined to give the aid of artifice to its 
natural advantages. He had very soon catalogued 
every single species and variety in the Fairies' Glen 
from his own garden to the Dower House; that done, 
he began to scour the surrounding district for specimens 
which the glen lacked. Within three years he had 
enriched it wonderfully; it was his great pride and 
delight. No one but the members of his own household. 
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and his very few occasional visitors, ever entered it; it 
was as strictly preserved as a Scotch deer park or an 
English pheasant covert. The villagers, of course, had 
no access to it. The Colonel knew it to be unique, there 
was nothing like it anywhere else. 

And now, if there were children—young children, 
who have no respect for an5d:hing, and, least of all, for 
property—coming to the Dower House, they might 
climb the fence, or, more likely, break through it, and 
ravage his carefully-kept and treasured paradise, and 
—the Colonel turned faint at the thought of it. 

For the next few weeks after Dawkins's announcement. 
Colonel Laurance, walking at the Dower House end of 
the Fairies' Glen, heard the voices of workmen, the 
knocking of hammers, and scented the odour of much 
fresh paint. But he heard nothing and saw nothing of 
the incoming tenant; the vicar, who was the only 
person in the village likely to have information to give 
concerning her, had none, and the agent lived many 
miles away. Then, suddenly, owing to the death of a 
relative, the Colonel was obliged to leave home, and to 
remain away for three weeks. And when he came back 
late one evening, Dawkins had news for him. 

“ The lady's got into the Dower House, sir," said 
Dawkins, placing his master's decanter, syphon, and 
cigars at his side in accordance with nightly custom. 
" Got in yesterday, sir." 

" And—^and are there any children, Dawkins ? " 
asked the Colonel. 

" Yes, sir," replied Dawkins. " One, sir—a boy." 

The Colonel nearly dropped his cigar. He gazed at 
his valet with horror-stricken eyes. 

" A boy I " he gasped. " A—a boy, did you say, 
Dawkins ? " 

** Yes, sir," answered Dawkins. " Five years old, 
sir." 

Colonel Laurance regarded Dawkins uneasily. 

" I—I suppose a boy is not very old at five, is he, 
Dawkins ? he said. 
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Lor' bless you, no, sir ! " replied Dawkins. They 
rank as infants at that age, sir." 

The Colonel uttered a sigh of relief. 

“ But, of course, they grow, sir," added Dawkins. 
“ And grow uncommon fast, too, some of ’em/' 

" Yes, yes," said the Colonel abstractedly. " Yes, I 
suppose they do grow, Dawkins." 

Being somewhat tired by his long journey, the 
Colonel rose later than usual next day, and it was not 
until the morning was well advanced that he went out 
to visit his beloved glen, and see how its treasures had 
prospered during his absence. It was just then the 
season when ferns are at their finest, and the Fairies' 
Glen, with its over-arching trees, its murmuring rivulet, 
its grey cliffs, and mossy boulders, was a haunt of delight 
under the blue sky and warm sun. The Colonel's heart 
was gay within him—his three weeks’ absence had been 
spent in a great city amidst surroundings uncongenial 
to him, and he had fretted and fumed. It made him 
feel quite young (he was really only forty-seven, but 
he always thought of himself as one of the old brigade) 
to be home again, and his mind became joyous and 
active. 

" I'D have two or three hours at the book this after¬ 
noon," he said to himself, as he walked away. " That 
passage on the hart’s tongue needs revising, and-’’ 

The Colonel suddenly stopped short. Had any one 
been present to see his face change they would have 
thought that he had come upon a ghost, or, rather, on 
something far worse. And to Colonel Laurance the 
sight he gazed upon was indeed far, far worse than any 
ghost could be. 

There, on the path before him, in the very act of 
tearing out one of the Colonel's most cherished ferns 
from its crevice, was a smaU figure in a brown holland 
suit, which might have been clean and whole some hours 
previously, but was neither at that moment. This 
figure had at its feet some half-dozen other ferns, also 
tom up by the roots. It secured its present victim with 
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a vigorous tug as the outraged Colonel strode forward 
and seized the trespasser by the shoulder. 

“ You dreadful, dreadful, wicked child ! exclaimed 
the Colonel. 

The small figure wriggled and turned up a cherubic 
countenance, a rosebud mouth, a pair of large blue 
eyes, and a mass of tangled golden hair to the angry 
face above it. 

Go’s hurtin' my arm!said the figure. 

The Colonel let go the shoulder as if it had been 
white-hot metal, and pulling his grizzled moustache, 
looked down from his six feet at the blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks. 

Who are you, child ? he asked lamely. 

The figure, without immediately answering, leisurely 
picked up the ferns at its feet and made them into a 
bunch. It clasped them, roots, soil, and all to the much- 
stained hoUand blouse, and the cherubic face assumed 
what the Colonel, had he been a wiser man, would have 
known to be an air of indifferent defiance. Then the 
figure turned to go its own ways. 

“ I—I cannot permit this! said the Colonel 
agitatedly, arresting the figure's further progress. “ It 
—it is most improper! Where are you going with my 
ferns, child ? " 

“ Me's takin’ 'em to my mummy," replied the figure. 

My mummy 'oves ferns. 'Go's hurtin’ my arm aden. 
'Go's a bad, baddy man ! " 

The Colonel once more released his captive and stood 
helpless as the small figure went bravely and steadily 
away with its load and finally disappeared through a 
very small gap in the hedge of the Dower House. And 
then the horrible truth flashed upon him, and he groaned. 
The enemy had indeed entered within his gates I And 
what an enemy I 

Something must be done. He returned to the house, 
and with trembling fingers wrote a note to Mrs. Merstham 
CTavely and in very old-fashioned terms, beg^ng that no 
further depredations might be made upon his treasures. 
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Dawkins went off with the note at once, and the much 
upset Colonel, who had gone through a dozen stiff 
fights without a tremor, groaned once more, and sat 
down to his desk and tried to forget the awful episode 
of the morning. But, try as he would, he could not 
drive away from his remembrance a pair of blue eyes, 
a rosebud mouth, and a proud and rebellious little 
figure in a much earth-stamed holland suit. He had 
never seen much, indeed, scarcely an5d:hing, of children, 
all his hfe, having been spent in camp and barracks, 
and- 

“ Mrs. and Master Merstham, sir T' annoimced 
Dawkins, opening the study door, and standing to 
attention. 

The Colonel felt the warm blood rush to his bronzed 
face as he hastily rose from his desk. He had never had 
a lady visitor in the Manor House since his advent ; it 
was very rarely that he ever spoke to a lady, for the 
Vicarage was the only place at which he ever called, 
and the vicar was, like himself, a bachelor. He looked 
nervously towards the door, and grew painfully shy, 
and yet he knew that his eyes were more than pleased 
at what he saw. For there, advancing towards him, 
across the big room, was what seemed to be little more 
than a girl—^tall, fair, gracious, sweet of face, and 
laughing of eye, whose light summer costume and big 
garden hat seemed to bring a new atmosphere of June 
and colour and life into his world of papers and books 
and bachelordom. A widow ! She looked more like the 
sister than the mother of the young gentleman at her 
side, who, now attired in a clean suit, was carr5dng a 
rush basket in which reposed what the Colonel recognised 
as his cherished ferns. And before he knew where he 
was, Colonel Laurance foimd himself clasping a shapely 
hand, and looking into a pair of violet eyes which 
appeared to have a trick of holding his own. 

Oh, Colonel Laurance," he heard a voice saying—a 
very pretty voice—" do forgive us for breaking in upon 
you, but feinkie has brought back the ferns which he 
M.N.3 E 
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took from your grounds. You see, he didn’t know that 
they were your grounds, and be knows how passionately 
fond I am of ferns, and he saw the hole in the hedge, and 
so went through. But you'll never do it again, will you, 
pinkie, dear ? " 

'' No-o," replied Binkie regretfully. 

“ So you will forgive him, Colonel Laurance, won't 
you ? " pleaded Binkie's mother. 

“ My dear madam—my dear lady, pray do not say 
another word 1 " said the Colonel. I—I—really there 
is no need to put yourself out. I—the fact is—but 
won't you sit down r—the fact is that I have collected 
in the glen almost every specimen of the rarest ferns in 
this neighbourhood, and-" 

He broke off lamely and looked at his visitor 
appealingly. 

“ Oh, of course," said Mrs. Merstham. " It would be 
a dreadful thing if they were interfered with. I can 
assure you that Binkie will never go in there again. 
But how fascinating the glen must be, Colonel 
Laurance ! " 

The Colonel was seized with a sudden and brilliant 
idea. 

‘‘ Would you—er—like to see it } " he said. " I 
should be most proud—^most delighted-" 

Five minutes later, Mrs. Merstham, Colonel Laurance, 
and Master Binkie were strolling into the Fairies' Glen 
from its legitimate entrance. Dawkins, seeing them 
cross the lawTi and enter, elevated his eyebrows, and 
feU to whistling. 

Mrs, Merstham was m ecstasies. Master Binkie 
quickly discovered that the stream was much more 
interesting than the ferns, since it contained fishes. 
He left his elders to talk ferns. And the Colonel was 
not slow in discovering that the young lady at his side 
knew a great deal on the subject. 

"You have studied botany ? " he said, surprised at 
her knowledge. 

" My father was Professor Alford," slie replied quietly, 
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naming: one of the greatest botanists of the age, a 
distinguished man whose works the Colonel treasured. 

He taught me a great deal." 

What a privilege ! " exclaimed the Colonel enthusi¬ 
astically. " Alford ! I have every book and pamphlet 
your father ever wrote—I read him constantly, and 
with such profit ! " 

“ I possess my father's collection of dried plants," 
said Mrs. Merstliam. " You must come in and see it. 
Colonel Laurance, as soon as I have set my house in 
order." 

That afternoon, Dawkins, who wondered if his revered 
master was beginning to suffer from after-effects of the 
(dd wound, took to the Dower House a choice collection 
of ferns and plants for Mrs. Merstliam’s small conserva¬ 
tory, and brought back a scented note, the perusal of 
which made the Colonel feel as a schoolboy feels on the 
receipt of his first love letter. He read it over several 
times (wasting valuable moments in this way which 
should have been given to the monumental work), and 
finally put it away in his pocket-book. That evening, 
dining, as usual, alone, he suddenly felt a strange sense 
of solitude. It made him restless, for he never 
remembered feeling lonely since his first coming to 
St. Bresil's. 

And now began a series of strange happenings which 
afforded much interest to those people who were 
privileged to watch them. They began with a morning 
call by the Colonel upon Mrs. Merstham, who wondered 
what made him so shy, and consequently so awkward. 

" I—er—I called," he managed to get out at last, 
" called, you know, to say that—that as your grounds 
adjoin the Fairies' Glen, it seems a shame that you 
should not be able to go into it whenever you Uke, you 
know, from your own grounds, eh ? And-" 

" Oh, but you have so loved the quietude ! " she 
exclaimed. " And-" 

“ And so," continued the Colonel, marching boldly 
forward, " if you will pennit me I wiU at once give 
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Chippins, the carpenter, orders to make a gateway in 
your garden hedge-” 

“ Where Binkie crept through ?she said, smiling. 

** Er—exactly/' said the Colonel. So that you can 
go in and out just when you like. And you will honour 
me by considering the glen just as much yours as mine, 
from now/’ 

Mrs. Merstham gave him a smile which was almost 
mischievous. 

Aren’t you—afraid of Binkie ? ” she asked. 

The Colonel looked at her from his six feet 
eminence. 

“ I—I think I can square Binkie,” he said. 

He squared Binkie readily enough by bringing him 
a fishing-rod, and giving him full and free permission 
to fish the glen ri'^et as much as he liked, on strict 
condition that he never touched the ferns or plants. 
And Binkie gave his word like a man. Indeed, he had 
now no incentive to pull up plants or terns, for he had 
eyes to see that Colonel Laurance gave his mother all 
that she wanted in that way. 

The people of St. Bresil’s, most of them poor folk, 
began to notice that the handsome Colonel, the beautiful 
lady, and the small boy were now becoming inseparable 
companions. They had long been used to seeing Colonel 
Laurance on his fem-hunting expeditions; when he 
went out now Mrs. Merstham went with him, and 
Master Binkie, riding a Shetland pony, accompanied 
them. The fact was, that, both being enthusiastic 
botanists, they were endeavouring to find a very rare 
plant which was known to exist in that district, but was 
of such rarity that no specimen of it had been found for 
many years. And as they roamed the moors and 
explored the glens they fotmd a good many things to 
talk about. And as the autumn came and went, and 
winter passed, and spring and summer came again, the 
observant Dawkins said to himself that things were 
progressing. 

Oiie summer day, nearly a year since the invasion 
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of the Fairies' Glen, Colonel Laurance, busied at his 
book, received a mere line from his neighbour. 

“ I have found it—quite by accident—on High Scar. 
Come and look at it." 

He picked up his hat, and went through the glen 
to the Dower House. Mrs. Merstham met him on the 
lawn, and led him into a summer-house. The rare plant 
lay on the table. Together they bent over it. 

I congratulate you ! " he said at last. “ I dare say 
I shall never have the luck to find one. Fortunate 
woman ! " 

She put the plant into his hands. 

" But it is for you," she said. " I never wanted it 
for myself." 

The Colonel put the plant gently aside, and took her 
hands. All his shyness and awkwardness seemed to have 
left him. 

" I will only have it on one condition, Adela," he said. 
" You must come with it." 

" After all," she said shyly a few minutes later, " I 
suppose we were really seeking for something much 
rarer than the plant." 

" And, thank God, we have found it 1 " said Colonel 
Laurance. 
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There were three of us in the house-place of the Hen 
and Chickens the night that the strange man came to 
Withemwick. Maddick Shawyer, of course, was one, 
he being the landlord, and having a home-loving nature. 
Anty Emmett, the shoemaker, was another, sitting in 
his usual corner by the hearthstone, with his pipe in 
his mouth and his glass at his elbow. I had my accus¬ 
tomed chair near him ; it was the rule that old cus¬ 
tomers of the Hen had their allotted seats, and nobody 
ever dreamt of interfering with it. We were a small 
company that night, for outside the weather was any¬ 
thing but pleasant, and every now and then great wafts 
of wind-driven rain were blown against the windows. 
It was just after one of these, following upon which 
Maddick Shawyer remarked that he didn't expect to 
see more custom that night, it being then half-past nine, 
that the latch was suddenly lifted, and the strange man 
walked into the light of the swinging lamp. 

Now, Withemwick is a small place and a good way 
from anywhere, and the nearest railway station is three 
miles off, and therefore none of us were [)repared to see 
a stranger in our midst at that hour of a November 
night. And no doubt we stared pretty hard at the new¬ 
comer—and, to tell the truth, he was something to be 
stared at. A middling-sized man he was, wrapped in 
an old horseman’s cloak with several capes, and wearing 
a wide-flapped hat, pulled down about his forehead and 
ears, and iu. we could see of him was that he had an 
old and wrinkled face, the colour of parchment, and grey 
hair straggling from under his hat, and one very bright 
and cunning eye, and another eye with a black patch 
over it. And, as I found out afterwards, both Maddick 
Shawyer and Antony Emmett agreed with me that 
there was something about the man which made them 
think instinctively of what we used to hear in our young 
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days about a certain old gentleman whom we need 
not name. 

The stranger looked round the house-place with his 
one eye, and examined all our faces. He fastened at 
last on Shawyer, who was wondering where on earth 
he had lighted from. 

Are you the landlord ? he said, in a voice that 
made me think of a creaking cart-wheel. 

'' That's me, sir," says Maddick, jumping up. " Good¬ 
evening, sir." 

" Give me some rum, hot, and no sugar," says the 
stranger. " And it isn't a good evening ; it's a mortal 
bad evening. Put some lemon in the rum. Good-evening, 
indeed I Humph ! " 

He sat himself down with a groan in one of the spindle 
chairs, and, rubbing his hands on the top of a big thorn 
stick which he carried, glared hard at me and Anty 
Emmett, for all the world, as Anty remarked afterwards, 
as if we were animals in cages. 

" This place is called Withernwick, isn't it ? " he 
rapped out all of a sudden. 

" It is, sir," says Anty, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth, " it is. Yes, sir, Withernwick is the name. 
And has been," he added " ever since I can remember." 

" And for a long time before that," says I, wishing to 
show myself sociable. 

Just then Maddick Shawyer put down the rum at the 
stranger's elbow, and the man fumbled about his big 
cloak and produced some silver. And though he was 
a stranger, and could see that our glasses were empty, 
he made no offer to ask us to drink. 

“ Oh I " he says. " Ah ! And I expect you're natives 
and inhabitants of Withernwick ? " 

“ Both, sir," says I. " This gentleman is Mr. Antony 
Emmett, our shoemaker, and-" 

“ And who and what are you ? " he says fiercely, 
“ But I can guess before you tell me. Parish clerk, 
sexton, gravedigger, verger, general church ofheiad'^ 
what?" 
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“ I have filled those ecclesiastical preferments for 
five-and-twenty years, sir,'' I answered him with dignity. 

Succeeding my respected fathtir, who filled them before 
me, and bore the same name as me, sir—Bartimseus 
Stubbs—at your service." 

He drank off half his rum-and-water, and set the glass 
down with a bang on the table, 

“ I don't want to know what your name is, nor his 
either," he growled. " What I want to know is if there's 
an old curmudgeon named Simpson Deramore lives in 
this place. Is there ? " 

Now, that made me and Anty and Maddick Shawyer 
look at each other, for Mr. Simpson Deramore was an 
elderly, kindly-disposed gentleman, who had taken a 
nice little house in the village only the year before, and 
had made himself very much esteemed by all of us. 
He seemed to have plenty of money, and liked to potter 
about his garden, where he could be seen every day 
cultivating his roses, and he was always ready to pass 
the time of day with everybody, and to give halfpence 
to the children, and he often came down to the Hen and 
took his pipe and his glass there, and made himself 
affable. Naturally, therefore, we did not care to hear 
him miscalled by a stranger who wore a patch over his 
eye, and came from none of us knew where. 

" Mr. Simpson Deramore, sir," says I, “is a highly 
respected member of this community." 

“ Is he ? " says he, sneering-like. “ Ah, I shouldn't 
wonder. Some men can make themselves popular any¬ 
where. Give me some more rum, landlord. And, as I 
see that you're all expecting to be treated, well, I'd 
better treat you and be done with it. Give 'em wha\ 
th^ want, landlord, and take your own drop." 

This was not the way in which we were accustomed 
to be invited to sociability, but Anty said his was the 
same as the stranger’s, and I told Maddick that he knew 
what I liked, and Maddick helped himself and served the 
stranger, and I hoped we might have a quiet ten 
minutes. But the stranger harked back to Mr. Deramore. 
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“ And this Deramore ? says he. What's he do 
now ? Idle about, I expect, wasting valuable time ? " 

'' Mr. Deramore, sir,^ I says, “ works a deal in his 
garden." 

" Works 1 " he exclaims. " Pooh I Rubbish ! Bosh ! 
Fudge ! Works in his garden, indeed I What family has 
he ? " he demands, turning suddenly on me. “ What 
servants does he keep ? " 

" There's no family," answers Maddick Shawyer. 
" And he doesn't keep any servants. His work of a 
domestic nature's performed by a worthy widow woman 
of the name of Mrs. Droney." 

" A neighbour of mine," says I, " and, as Mr. Shawyer 
observes, a very worthy person." 

The man with the patched eye said nothing to that, 
but sat glaring at the fire for a time, and it seemed to 
me that he was making faces at it. All of a sudden he 
jumped up and tapped his stick on the floor, and pulled 
his cloak closer together. 

" Well, I'm going to see Simpson Deramore," he says 
firmly. " I've travelled a long way to settle an account 
with him. Whereabouts in this village does he live ? " 

Maddick Shawyer and Anty Emmett looked at me. 
I finished my glass and rose. 

" Well, sir," I says, " as you're a stranger, and as I 
live nigh to Mr. Deramore, I'll show you the way to his 
house.^' 

" Then let's be going," he says, without a word of 
thanks. " It's late." 

Shall you be wanting accommodation for the night, 
sir ? " inquires Shawyer. " We've a very good-" 

“ No, I shan't! " raps out the old fellow. " Of course 
not! I shall stay at Simpson Deramore's. Didn't I tell 
you I've got an account to settle with him ? " 

He left the Hen without saying good-ni^ht, and was 
just as surly as we made our way up the village street; 
in fact, he hadn't spoken three words by the time we 
came to the lane which led to Mr. Deramore's cottage. 

" There's the place, sir," says I, pointing to a lighted 
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window, and I can see that Mr. Deramore has not yet 
retired, as the lamp’s downstairs. Shall I walk to the 
door with you, sir ? ” 

No, you shan’t 1 ” he says, as snappily as a bad- 
tempered woman. “ I’ve got eyes—one of ’em, at anjr 
rate. Here, there’s a shilling for you, and off you go I 

It was impossible to avoid contrasting such behaviour 
as this with that of Mr. Deramore, wlio, whenever he 
gave a shilling, gave it with quite an air. But I took 
the coin, and bade him good-night. I heard him tapping 
his way up the lane as I went off to my own cottage. 

When I looked out of my chamber window half an 
hour later there were still lights in Mr. Deramore’s, and 
I hoped that him and the strange man were having a 
friendly glass instead of fratching about accounts. 

It so happened that I had a grave to dig first thing 
next morning, and I didn’t get home to my proper 
breakfast till ten o’clock. I knew that something was 
up as soon as 1 reached my cottage, because I heard 
female voices, and recognised them as those of Mrs. 
Droney, who did for Mr. Deramore, and Mrs. Parker, 
who lives next door, and my own missus, all talking 
together as women will. And into their midst I strode, 
wanting to know what was the matter. 

And matter enough in my opinion, Bartimaeus 
Stubbs,” answers Mrs. Droney, who was a big woman 
with a hard face. “ Matter, I should say, for crowner’s 
’quests and such-like, if not for ’sizes. What I think is 
that poor Mr. Derrymore’s been robbed, and murdered, 
and buried ! ” 

I sat down, and stared at her with what is called a 
fatal presentiment overtaking me. 

It's my custom,” says Mrs. Droney, ” to go to Mr. 
Derrymore’s at eight o’clock of a morning, him not 
caring about his breakfast before half-past nine. When 
I goes there this morning what meet me at the door 
but an old fellow with a patch on his face where one of 
his eyes ought to have been, and a scowl such as I never 
saw. And I was that upset I dropped a baisket of 
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newlaid eggs and smashed most of 'em, Tilda Parker. 
‘ Oh, where’s Mr. Denymore ? ' I says, turning that 
faint. ' He isn’t ill, is he ? * ‘ Ill,' says the patched 
man. ‘ No, he isn’t iU. He's gone to London and lent 
me his cottage till he comes back. And if you’re the 
woman as looks after him,' he says, ‘ you can set to 
work and get me my breakfast.' ' Mr. Derrymore,' 
says I, ‘ never breakfasts before nine-thirty.' ' Damn 
Mr. Derr3nnorc ! ’ says he, in them very words. ‘ I’ll 
breakfast when I like.' ' When will Mr. Derrymore 
be back, if you please ? ' says 1 . ‘ Maybe next year, 
or next week, or never at all,’ he says. ‘ You mind your 
own business, and get your work done, and don't break 
any more eggs, else I’ll stop the vally of ’em out of 
your wages,’ lie says. 

“ And I’m sure here I am, all of a twitter, and as I 
say, Barty Stubbs, it’s my firm belief that there old 
atomy has robbed and murdered Mr. Derrymore in 
the night, and buried his poor corpse in the garden. 
And whether to do for him or not I don't know, for the 
mere look of him’s enough to turn milk sour.” 

I was so much upset by this news that as soon as I'd 
eaten my breakfast I went down to the Hen to t^ke 
coimsel with whoever might be there, and, as luck would 
have it, there was not only Maddick Shawyer himself, 
but also Anty Emmett and George Moorhouse, the miller, 
and James Letcham, the police-constable. And a more 
astonished set of men I never set eyes on than when I 
told them the news. 

” This is a law job,” says Letcham. ” It's a job for 
me. Of course, you chaps, not being acquainted with 
the majesty of the law, doesn't see one thing at once —a 
thing that conclusively points to the iniquity of this 
here one-eyed man.” 

“ What’s that, Jim ? ” asks Shawyer. 

Jim thumps the table, making all the mugs ring. 

” Why, this here,” he exclaims. ” How did Mr. 
Deramore get away ? Who saw him go ? Did he walk ? 
Did he drive ? Did he fly ? And, what's more, there's 
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no train from Grassford Station till eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. What did he go off before eight 
for ? " 

There was a dead silence, and Anty Emmett drank 
half his beer. 

Happen he departed last night," he says. 

” Happen he didn't, then! " says P.C. Letcham. 
" And 'cause why ? 'Cause he couldn't I There's no 
train from Grassford at night after the seven- 

Then we aU looked at each other again. 

" It's murder I " says Letcham. “ That's what it is. 
This here imfortunate single gentleman has been 
assassinated for the sake of his money. 

“ But does people keep money in their houses nowa¬ 
days ? " asks George Moorhouse. 

Them as has any money does," says Letcham, with 
a scornful air. " Them as hasn't doesn't, nat'rally. 
And-" 

Anty Emmett, who had been looking reflectively out 
of the window over the pots of geraniums, uttered a 
loud exclamation. 

" Here's the murderer himself I " he says. 

We all looked out, and there, to be sure, was the 
man with the black patch coming down the street in 
his big coat and slouched hat, as large as life, bold as 
brass, as if all the place belonged to him. 

" He's coming here I" says Maddick Shawyer. 
" Here, let's be pretending to talk or something." 

However, nobody was talking when the stranger came 
in; on the contrary, everybody was extremely silent. 
He glared at all of us, just as he had glared at me and 
Anty Emmett the night before, and though Jim Letcham 
swelled out his blue tunic and looked as important as 
he could, he didn't seem to be impressed. Instead, he 
muttered what was meant, I suppose, to be a salutation, 
and, going to the bar, ordered Maddick Shawyer to 
serve him with a drop of rum. And, taking the glass 
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in his hand, he sat down, and stared at all the company, 
one after the other, out of that one eye of his in a manner 
that was disconcerting. 

“ I hope you found Mr. Deramore quite well, sir ? ” 
says I at last, nobody else, not even Letcham, seeming 
disposed to speak. 

“ Pretty middling I " says the stranger. 

“ I'm glad to hear it, sir," I says, looking round the 
company for encouragement. I understand Mr. 
Deramore's left home since your arrival last night ? " 

" Gone away," he says, quite short. 

“ Ah I ” I says, nodding at the others. '' Now, it's 
strange is that sudden procedure on Mr. Deramore's 
part. He was talking to my missis about tea-time 
yesterday, and he didn't say nothing about going away. 
Nor yet to Mrs. Droney, as does for him." 

" Very strange conduct," says Jim Letcham. " Where 
might he have gone to, mister ? " 

The stranger turned on Jim with a temper that was 
wicked, 

“ Gone ? " he exclaimed, " London—Paris—New 
York—^Timbuctoo—the North Pole—Hell, Hull, Halifax! 
What the devil has it got to do with you where’s he's 
gone ? Isn't this a free country ? " 

" Maybe and maybe not, mister," answers Jim, 
pulling out his notebook and pencil. " And me being 
as it were installed in authority in this here village. 
I'm not easy in my inner circumstances about what 
may be called Mr. Deramore's sudden disappearance. 
He was seen alive last night, and he hasn't been seen 
alive since, and-" 

" You're wrong there," says the stranger, " 'cause I 
saw him myself this morning. Yah ! " 

Jim Letcham was so astonished at this that he 
dropped his notebook, and stared at the stranger open- 
mouthed. 

" What did you say ? " he said, turning as red as 
one of Moorhouse's turkey-cocks. " What did you 
say ? " 
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I said ' Yah I' says the stranger. “ And TU say 
it again. ‘ Yah T You're a fool! Go home and boil 
your head 1 " 

Jim Letcham looked slowly round the company, and 
we all turned trom his astonished gaze and looked 
thoughtfully at the ceiling, or the window, or the bottles 
behind the bar, we were that shocked. But the man 
with the patched eye only sneered. 

“ Boil your head—bluebottle ! " he repeated. “ Yah, 
you’ve got some notion into it that’s like yourself—all 
dotty ! I daresay you’re thinking that I’ve murdered 
and eaten Deramore, or buried lum in the garden, or 
thrown him in the pig-tub. Go and throw yourself in ! ’’ 

Letcham got up and buttoned his tunic. I never 
really understood what that term “ the majesty of the 
law ” really meant until I saw his serious countenance. 

‘‘This is trifling with justice,” he says in a husky 
voice. “ I shall just step round and speak to Sir 
Timothy/* 

“ Tell him to boil his head, too I ” screams the 
stranger. ” Yah ! Yah ! ” 

We all sat in what you might call a state of petrifica¬ 
tion when Letcham had left the Hen, but the stranger 
grinned and chuclded as if something pleased him, and 
suddenly he turned to Shawyer. 

” Give me some more rum 1 ” he says. “ Come on, 
stir yourself ! ” 

But Shawyer began to scratch his head. 

” Well, I don’t know, mister,” he says. ” I don’t 
know whether it might not go against me if I was to 
serve a man as speaks against the law. It might be 
called treason, or felony, or something of that sort, 
and-” 

” You're as big a fool as the constable is ! ” says the 
stranger. ” Give me that rum, or I’ll have the law of 
you. Perhaps you think I can’t afford to pay for it ? 
Well, how’s that for high ? ” 

And he flung down on the table I don’t know how 
many golden sovereigns and banknotes and silver 
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crowns and siich-like, and me and Anty Emmett nudged 
each other and felt cold all down our spines. 

“ Them’s what he’s murdered poor Mr. Deramore 
for/’ wliispers Anty. “ And it’s my opinion the man’s 
mad and dangerous. I haven’t seen such a heap of 
money I don’t know when ! ” 

“ Yah ! ” says the stranger, glaring at Maddick 
Shawyer. I could buy you and your beerhouse up 
twice over, and never feel that I’d lost ha’pence out of 
my pocket. Give me that rum, and serve the company 
all round with the best—and the finest cigars,” he 
winds up. ” Let’s all be friends.” 

” Of course,” says Anty Emmett, apologetic like— 
” of course there may be some mistake, and I’m sure 
it’s very kind of the gentleman to be so hospitable, 
and-” 

However, before Maddick could measure out the 
drinks, we heard Letcham’s voice outside, and in another 
minute in he comes with Sir Timothy Bellington, who, 
of course, is our lord of the manor, and a magistrate. 
And we all stood up and touched our hats, but the 
stranger sat there and stared at Sir Timothy until Sir 
Timothy grew redder than usual. 

” Now then, now then, what’s all this ? ” says Sir 
Timothy, who, as everybody knows in our parts, is a 
very peppery-tempered gentleman and speaks short and 
sharp. ” What’s this I hear ? ” 

” That’s the man. Sir Timothy,” says Letcham. 
” That’s him. Him as said—as said what I repeated 
to you, Sir Timothy.” 

Sir Timothy bustled up to the stranger and glared 
at him. The stranger glared back—only more so, 

” Now, sir ! ” says Sir Timothy. ‘ Who are you, 
sir ? ” 

The stranger looked Sir Timothy up and down as if 
he had been so much dirt. 

” And who the deuce are you ? ” he says. ” Go to 
blazes I ” 

It has always been a marvel to me that the roof of 
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the Hen did not fly off, and that we all retained our 
senses. It seemed to me that Sir Timothy would expire 
in a fit, but he got his breath in a minute or two, and 
then he thumped the table. 

“You audacious scoundrel! " he says. “ Fve a great 
mind to commit you to-“ 

“ Ah, no doubt, “ says the stranger, cool as even 
“ But you can't.“ 

“ You're a suspicious character, sir, you're a suspicious 
character ! “ vociferates Sir Timothy. “I'm told that 
you went to the house of Mr. Deramore last night, 
having previously used language against him, and now 
he's disappeared, entirely disappeared." 

“ Quite right, old party," says the stranger. “ So he 
has. What'll you have to drink ? " 

This so exasperated Sir Timothy that he turned away 
and began to talk excitedly with Letcham, while the 
rest of us stood waiting to see if something dreadful 
was not going to happen. At last he turned round to 
the man again. 

“ Now, sir I " he says in liis best magisterial fashion, 
“ either you'll explain yourself and your conduct, or 
you'll be arrested on suspicion. There are two courses 
open to me, sir—either to order your arrest as being 
concerned in the strange disappearance of Mr. Simpson 
Deramore, or to have you taken in charge as a person 
of unsound mind. Now, sir, what do you say ? " 

“ I say you're an old fool! " said the stranger com¬ 
posedly. And if all country magistrates are like you, 
God help the unfortunate people brought before 'em. 
Why, you impertinent old turkey-cock, what have I 
done ? I come to your miserable village to bring a 
message to an old acquaintance, and‘*in consequence of 
that message he makes himself scarce early this morning, 
leaving me in charge of his house and his property. If 
you'd a head on your shoulders instead of a turnip, 
you'd understand I " 

“ Have a care, sir—^have a care f" stormed Sir 
Timothy. “ What proof have you of the audacious tale. 
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sir, which, in my opinion, you have invented on the 
spur of the moment ? Your proof, sir I 
The stranger sighed as if his patience were becoming 
exhausted, but he fumbled under his old cloak, and 
finally drew out an ancient pocket-book, from which 
he extracted a paper. He held it out to Sir Timothy 
in silence, and Sir Timothy made a great fuss of putting 
on his glasses. 

Now, what*s this I says he, holding the paper at 

arm*s length. “ A typewritten document-" 

“ Mr. Deramore has one of the typewriting machines. 
Sir Timothy,” says Letcham. I saw him playing on 
it when I served him with a summons for the inquest 
on John Carr's infant.” 

“ * To all whom it may concern' ”—treads Sir 
Timothy—”' This is to certify that I, Simpson 
Deramore, being suddenly called away on urgent 
business, do leave my trusted friend, Mr. Nemo, in 
charge of ray house, called Laburnum Cottage, 
Withemwick, and of all my property and affairs 
relating thereunto. 

” (Signed) Simpson Deramore.' ” 

We all looked at each other. The strange man looked 
at the table before him and kept silent. 

” Um-ha ! ” says Sir Timothy. ” The body of this 
document is typewritten, and only the signature is in 
handwriting. Now I am not acquainted with Mr. 
Simpson Deramore's caligraphy. Is there any one here 
who can identify his signature ? ” 

Now, as it happened, none of us ever had seen Mr. 
Deramore's handwriting, and we all said so. But 
Maddick Shawyer began to scratch his head, which 
was a sure sign he had an idea. 

“ Miss Stringer, as keeps the shop and the post office, 
could tell if that there was Mr. Deramore's writing or 
not,” he said. ” 'Cause why ? She nat'rally sees all 
the letters as he writes.” 
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A remarkably sensible suggestion, Shawyer/' says 
Sir Timothy* “ A very sensible suggestion indeed. I 
am much obliged to you, Shawyer. We will go to Miss 
Stringer at once. And you, sir,'* he continues, turning 
to Mr. Nemo—as we now knew the patch-eyed man's 
name was—and speaking as he was accustomed to 
speak from the bench, you, sir, will accompany us." 

“I’m darned if I will 1 " says Mr. Nemo, striking liis 
big stick on the floor. “ And you give me that paper 
back, which is my property, or i’ll have the law of you I 
I only gave it to you to look at, and if you know anything 
of law, you know very well that an action will lie 
against you if you retain it against my pleasure. And 
I don’t care if you are a knight of the shire and a 
chairman of petty sessions ! You’re a jolly old fool, 
and ought to be saying your prayers, or weeding your 
garden, instead of vapouring about here in a roadside 
public-house I ’’ 

Whatever would have happened then I can’t think, 
but, as luck would have it, Miss Stringer just then came 
to see Mrs. Shawyer about a sitting of Cochin-China 
eggs that she wanted for a broody hen ; and so Letcham 
hearing her voice in the passage brought her in, and 
Sir Timothy showed her the signature, and asked her if 
she could identify it as Mr. Deramore’s ; and we all 
crowded round her anxiously while she put on her 
spectacles. Nobody could possibly equal Miss Stringer 
as an authority, because she’d kept the post office for 
quite thirty years; and being over seventy years of 
age, was naturally a discerning woman as knew most 
things, especially with respect to people’s handwriting. 

“ No," says Miss Stringer, “ that is not the writing 
of the respected Mr. Simpson Deramore. It is of quite 
a different nature, though bearing a very close resem¬ 
blance to it." 

Sir Timothy turned to Mr. Nemo with a look of 
virtuous wrath. 

“ There, sir 1 " he exclaimed. “ What do you say to 
that, sir ? What do you say to that ? " 
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I say she’s nearly as big a fool as you arc,” answered 
Mr. Nemo quite angrily; ” and that's saying a good 
deal. And now I’ve liad enough of this tomfoolery, 
and I’m going up to Mr. Deramore’s cottage, which is 
my castle for the time being. And if you don’t hand 
me that paper as I pass out, or ret uni it to me instanter,” 
he says, staring very fierce at Sir Timothy, ” I’D have 
the law of you in such a fashion as’U make you remember 
me for ever ! ” 

Well, his manner was so fierce and compelling that 
Sir Timothy stood back and gave him the paper, and 
he walked through us all and went to the door, and 
there he turned and looked back at us, and shook his 
big slick in our laces. 

"I’ve always heard that country bumpkins were 
fools,” he says, malicious-like, ” but by the Hen and 
Chickens above I never saw such a pack of idiots as you 
are in all my life,” he says. ” And especially the fat¬ 
headed old ’un with the dyed whiskers and the boiled- 
gooseberry eyes ! You haven’t got the brains of a stuffed 
rabbit amongst you,” he says, ” and if there was any 
dust on the soles of my feet. I’d shake it off on you. 
But as there’s nothing but mud anywhere in your 
miserable village, I'D leave you to sling it at me when 
my back’s turned.” 

With that he went off, and not even Sir Timothy or 
Jim Letcham dared to stop him, and it was not untU 
he had slammed the outer door on himself that any¬ 
body spoke. And that was Miss Stringer. 

” If Mr. Deramore went away this morning,” says 
she, ” and to London, as this man, I understand, says 
is the case, he’d have to go by train. Now. Grassford's 
three miles, and Holtby’s five, and Menstham’s eight 
—and those are all there are. Why don’t you go up 
to your house, Sir Timothy, and telephone to aD three 
to see if the poor gentleman has been seen ? He’s 
weU known in the district.” 

” Capital idea. Miss Stringer,” said Sir Timothy. 
” ExceDent idea ! We will put it in practice at once,’* 
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and with that he set off, with Jim Letcham and Anty 
Emmett, and myself, and everybody but Maddick 
Shawyer at his heels. Jim Letcham went into the 
Manor House with him, and the rest of us stayed out¬ 
side, and were joined by nximerous other members of 
our community, and we were all wondering if Sir 
Timothy would consider to send out his butler and ask 
us to partake of a little something when he came back, 
looking uncommon solemn. 

My friends and neighbours," he says, " there’s no 
doubt that foul play has been done. Mr. Deramore has 
not been seen at any of the stations in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The only thing we can now do is to go to his 
house, and see if we can ascertain the whereabouts of 
his body." 

You may be sure that a considerable number of us 
went up the street to Laburnum Cottage, others joining 
in on the way. Mrs. Droney and Tilda Parker, and my 
own helpmeet were hanging about when we arrived, 
and they told us that Mr. Nemo had entered the house 
a quarter of an hour before, and had shaken his fist 
at them as he went into the garden. 

Nobody wanted to be first to enter the premises, 
because we all feared that the man might have weapons, 
but at last Sir Timothy and Jim Letcham bustled for¬ 
ward to the front door, and the rest of us crowded close 
upon them. And before Jim, at Sir Timothy’s orders, 
had time to knock and demand admittance in the 
king's name, the door opened, and there stood Mr. 
Deramore himself in his smoking-cap and jacket, 
holding the newspaper in one hand and a cigar that 
smelled very good in the other. He stared at us as if 
he thought we had all gone mad. 

" My dear friends," he exclaimed, “ what—what 
is all this ? Do I-^o I really see Sir Timothy 
Bellington ? Sir Timothy, I trust nothing has 
happened ? " 

Sir Timothy, like the rest of us, was so tak^ aback 
that for a moment he could find no words. 
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“ Where—where is he ? " he gas^d at last. 

“ Where is—^whom ? " asks Mr. Deramore. 

That fellow who came to see you last night/* says 
Sir Timothy. “ The fellow with a black patch over one 
eye—where is he ? He came in here not twenty minutes 
since.** 

Mr. Deramore looked at Sir Timothy doubtfully. 

“ Dear me,** he said. This is very strange. No one 
came to see me last night and no one has just entered. 
I am alone.** 

Sir Timothy went purple in the face. 

“ Do you mean to tell me that that man didn't come 
to see you last night, that you didn't go away first 
thing this morning, and that that scoundrel who 
insulted me isn't under your roof ? ** he vociferated. 

Do you—do you ? ** 

Calm yourself, Sir Timothy,** said Mr. Deramore 
politely. “ Nobody came to see me last night. I did 
not go away this morning. There is not a soul under 
my roof but myself." 

" Then who’s the fellow that came to the Hen last 
night, was led here by Bartimaeus Stubbs, and insulted 
me and Letcham this morning ? ** demands Sir Timothy. 
" He must be here.** 

" Kindly walk in and search my poor abode," said 
Mr. Deramore, standing aside. 

Jim Letcham and two or three of the younger men 
accepted the offer and entered. They ran all over the 
place in a couple of minutes, and came out with blank 
faces. 

" But Mrs. Droney saw him this morning," insisted 
Sir Timothy. " He opened the door to her.'^ 

Mr. Deramore looked over the tops of his spectacles 
at Mrs. Droney, and shook his head. 

" Ah, Mrs. Droney, Mrs. Droney 1 " he said, with a 
sort of plaintive reproach tempered by indulgence. 
" How often have I warned you not to resort to spirits 
for that little pain of yours I " 

" But Barty Stubbs, and Anty Emmett, and Shawyer, 
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and Moorhouse, and Letcham saw him Isays Sir 
Timothy. Saw him at the Hen ! 

“ Ah I sighed Mr. Deramore. “ Dear me ! Perhaps 
they had prolonged their stay too long.'' 

'^Damme, sir, I saw him I " shouted Sir Timothy, 
stamping his feet on the gravelled path. “ I saw him 1 " 

Mr. Deramore lifted both hands deprecatingly. 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you haven't seen him ? " 
vociferated Sir Timothy. 

Certainly not," replied Mr. Deramore. I have 
seen no one but nwseli." 

After that Sir Timothy said never another word. 
He suddenly turned and marched straight home, and 
ever after that there was a coolness in his manner 
towards Mr. Deramore. Why there should have been 
I don’t know, for Mr. Deramore was a very affable 
gentleman (a retired London actor as we afterwards 
heard) and it was certainly not his fault if the Evil One 
came in disguise (as most of us tliink) to Withemwick 
that November night. 
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Oct 2ist —^They have told me to-day, with obvious 
reluctance, and in the kindest fashion, that I am to go 
to-morrow to the house of a Dr. Schreiber, in whose 
care I am to remain until I am restored to health. 
Restored to health !—^my God! I am as healthy a lad 
of nineteen (I believe) as any one would wish to meet; 
certainly I have no recollection of any illness beyond a 
dose of measles when 1 was seven, and a very slight 
touch of scarlet fever a few years ago. Restored to 
health !—^no, that is merely their kind way of putting 
it. What they really mean is : I am to go and Hve with 
this Dr. Schreiber, whoever he may be, until he, and 
they, and the doctors whom the}" have brought to see 
me so often lately, think I am— sane. 

That, of course, is the real truth. I have often won¬ 
dered, as I have grown up out of my lonely childhood 
towards manhood, how strange it is that what seems so 
easy to the child about truth-telling seems so dif&cult 
to the man—now I am beginning to understand. All 
the same, it would have been much more to my taste 
if my guardian and his wife had said to me, “ Angus, 
we're very, very sorry, but the doctors and we don't 
think everything is as it should be with your intellect, 

and Dr. Schreiber is a famous mental specialist, and-" 

so on. 

But then—equally, of course—they couldn't have 
said that to me if they really believe that I am mad. 
And they do. I know—I have seen them not once, but 
a thousand times since I came here to London from 
Alt-na-Shiel two years ago (when shall I see it again, 
and the mists on the mountains!), watching me as 
country folk watch the freaks at a fair. There is a 
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puzzled look which comes into their faces ; their brows 
lout, and their lips are slowly compressed, or pursed 
up, and—if they think I do not see them —they look at 
each other and shake their heads and sigh, 

I cannot think of more than three things which should 
make them believe me mad. One is that I am very fond 
of solitude, liking to be left to myself as much as I can. 
Another is that I think a great deal—^just as I read a 
great deal—and that I sometimes frown at my thoughts, 
sometimes smile at them, sometimes laugh, long and 
loud, at them. Perhaps, when Major Kennedy and Mrs. 
Kennedy and I are alone after dinner, he reading The 
Times and she busied with her knitting, behaviour of 
this sort on my part may seem strange—it is only now 
occurring to me that it may. Certainly I have seen the 
Major drop his newspaper and jump—literally jump —in 
his armchair when, thinking of something that amused 
me, I have indulged in a sudden peal of laughter—yet 
why should one not laugh whenever one sees or thinks 
of something to laugh at ? But I have found that a 
great many of the people whom I have met in London 
only laugh when a sort of signal is given. 

Those are two reasons. The only other reason I can 
think of is that I have told them once or twice—^just as 
I told the doctors whom they have at times brought to 
see me—^that I can see things which, I find out, most 
other people do not or cannot see. The first time I told 
them, for instance, of the spirit which I have seen a 
score or so of times at Alt-na-Shiel, they stared at me 
as if I were telling them lies, and they both looked 
curiously uncomfortable.'' Now, my old nurse, Margaret 
Lang, never looked uncomfortable when I told her of 
these things, neither did Dugald Graeme, my father's 
old body-servant. They seemed to realise and to imder- 
stand my meaning. 

I have been thmking to-day (since I heard what my 
guardian and his wife had to teU me—^he, poor man, in 
his stiff military-modelled sentences, and she more by 
tears than by words) about my life as a child and 
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afterwards as a boy. Alt-na-Shiel is in one of the loneliest 
glens of the Strathem Mountains—a very great way 
indeed from the railways. There my father—Angus 
MacIntyre, like myself—^went to live just after he was 
married to my mother, and there my mother died just 
after I was bom. My father was^a man of books, and 
after my mother's death he thought of nothing but 
books. Margaret Lang—Whelped by Dugald Graeme— 
brought me up, but after I was able to walk, my real 
nurse and mother was the open air. I used to sit out 
—anywhere—all day long, content to see the sky, and 
hear the countryside sounds, and smeU the heather and 
the gorse and the bracken. And I cannot remember, 
looking back, when it was that I did not see things that 
other people did not see. I was never afraid of an)d;hing 
that I ever saw. 

I have gone on seeing ever since—now, usually, at 
long intervals. When I was seventeen my father died, 
and it was found that Major Kennedy, a distant connec¬ 
tion, was to be my guardian, and that I was to live with 
him until my twenty-first year. That is why I am now 
writing this in my journal in my own room in Major 
Kennedy's house in Bayswater—and why I am to¬ 
morrow to take up my residence with Dr. Schreiber at 
Wimbledon Common. Possibly I am writing it because, 
for anything I know, this may be my last day of com¬ 
plete liberty. I do not know what the rules are in these 
private mad-houses—if this to which I am going is 
such a place. 

If I may speak frankly to myself in these pages, I 
must say that I cannot see why I should be considered 
at all mentally afflicted. I am, as things go, fairly well 
educated ; fond as I am of solitude, I am fond of games, 
especially of football, golf, and tennis; I am certainly 
very strong in body, and of rude health. And as for my 
appetite ... 

However, they say I suffer from occasional delusions. 
We shall see. 
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Oct. 2 Zfd .—I came here—^to Dr. Schreiber's house— 
yesterday afternoon, accompanied by Dr. Wilkinson, 
one of the two doctors who have been to see me so often 
lately. The parting between the Kenncdys and myself 
made me think of the conventional descriptions of boys 
going to school. Major Kennedy shook hands with me 
at least six times, and Mrs. Kennedy cried. Dr. Wilkinson 
and I talked football all the way from Bayswater to 
Wimbledon, and I found out that he got his Blue at 
Oxford—I forget in what year. 

Just before we got to Wimbledon Common I thought 
T would have a little straightforward conversation with 
Dr. Wilkinson. 

Look here, sir,'* I said. ** You, in common with 
Dr. Gordon and Major and Mrs. Kennedy, think I am 
a little mad ? " 

“ I think that a few months' residence with Dr. 
Schreiber will turn you out as fit as a fiddle," he 
replied. 

" Why do most people give an evasive answer when 
it would be much simpler to tell the truth in one word ? " 
I asked him. 

‘‘ Ah, why don’t they ? " he answered. " I've often 
wondered that myself." 

" Or, again,” said I, ” how is it that people who 
happen through no fault of their own to possess a certain 
faculty, or certain faculties, which other people—^most 
people—do not possess, are invariably considered to be 
—Queer ? 

He shook his head, and I relapsed into such a pro¬ 
found and cogitative silence that at last he asked me 
what I was thinking about, 

” I was thinking, sir," I replied, “ how admirably you 
would have filled the r6le of those physicians of the 
Middle Ages who, whenever powerful monarchs or 
statesmen wanted to get rid of any person inimical to 
them, were ever ready to testify to their madness and 
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to enclose them within a dungeon or an oubliette, 
or-'' 

“ Well, you’ll not find Dr. Schreiber’s place much of 
a dungeon, my boy ! ” he said, laughing. “ Here we 
are, so you can see for yourself.” 

I got out of the brougham and looked about me. 
This house is an old-fashioned structure of red brick, 
covered over with climbing plants, and it stands in the 
midst of a bright green lawn, tl:e flower-beds and 
borderings of which are just now cheerful with a pro¬ 
fusion of autumn blooms. There is not a suspicion of 
anything prison-like about it—on the contrary, its 
appearance suggests freedom and liberty. My first 
glance at it forced me to set up a comparison between 
it and Baysw^ater, 

Dr. Schreiber came out to meet us. He is a youngish 
man—perhaps thirty-five, perhaps forty—tall, musciilar, 
broad-shouldered, bronzed, dieery. I should have 
taken him for one of the sweller sort of professional 
cricketers rather than for what I was led to believe him 
—a private madhouse keeper. He welcomed me in a 
very friendly way, and after Dr. Wilkinson had gone 
volunteered to show me round the house and grounds. 
I was somewhat astonished to find no one about, except 
servants in the house and a gardener sweeping up 
fallen leaves on the lawn. 

” Where, sir,” I asked, ” are the rest of us ? ” 

” The rest of whom ? ” he inquired, looking surprised. 

The rest of your other mad folk,” I answered. ” I 
am sent here because they think me mad.” 

He laughed—burst, rather, into laughter—and slapped 
my shoulders. 

” Oh, hang all that, old chap ! ” he said. ” There’s 
no one here but you, myself, my assistant, Pollard, 
who’s a real good sort, and the servants. You’re as 
free as air here, and if I don’t give you a first-class 
time it won’t be my fault.” 

Later we fell to talking about golf. To-day, after 
he had been to visit his patients—^ne seems to have a 
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pretty extensive practice—^we managed to get a full 
round in before dusk came on. He beat me by two up 
and one to play. 


Ill 

Od. 2yth .—I have been very happy here so far—^much 
happier, I believe—^nay, am sure, than I have ever 
been since I left Alt-na-Shiel. Life is very pleasant in 
this house, and with Dr. Schreiber. He is very different, 
I think, to all other men I have ever met. I have been 
with him frequently to visit some of his poorer patients 
—^it seems to me that he laughs them out of their com¬ 
plaints. I do not mean that he laughs at them, but that 
his cheeriness is infectious, and lifts them out of them¬ 
selves. He is certainly a great man—a big human. 

Last night, after dinner, he and I were playing 
billiards, and somehow—I do not know how—we 
reached the question of what those other people call 
my delusion. We sat down—^this was the first time I 
had ever spoken of it to him—and I told him of some 
things which I had seen—especially of the ghost (if it 
is a ghost) of the parish clerk of Ardnashonach. Instead 
of looking as if he could scarcely believe his ears (as 
Major Kennedy looks), or shakmg his head (as Dr. 
Wilkinson did), he listened most intently, and asked me 
a lot of questions. Not questions about myself, which is 
what I detest, but sensible questions. 

“ And they arenT delusions, you know,*' I said at 
the end. ** I have seen these things —seen them! You 
believe me ? " 

Yes," he said, " I do. Look here—^if you ever see 
anything while you’re here, just come that minute 
and tell me. Now, then, we’ve time for another hundred 
before bed." 


IV 

Nov. 4th .—I have been examining this old house 
inside and out with some interest since Dr. Schreiber 
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told me, a day or two ago, that it was once (a centu^ 
or more ago) the residence of a famous statesman. It 
is, I think, Early Georgian, and has the most delightful 
rooms, many of which are panelled in oak to a consider¬ 
able height. There is one, now used as a dining-room, 
but formerly the library, which attracts me more than 
all the rest. It has four high narrow windows over¬ 
looking the garden, and with its quaint old oak furniture 
(which Dr. Schreiber took over from his predecessor in 
the practice, a man named Turrell, who was, he says, 
one of the cleverest men of his day) it makes a picture 
of colour and distinction. There is an old oak long settle 
near the deep fireplace in which I shall love to sit when 
the winter really settles in—if it ever does in this soft- 
aired, sunny south, so different to the far-away north. 

v 

Nov. ijih .—Something has happened. 

That seems a trite enough thing to write down, but 
the three words, after all, mean much, followed by an 
explanation. The truth is, my curious sense (extra 
sense, I suppose), has manifested itself again. I believe 
the last time was five years ago, when I saw the fairies 
near the church of D^arossie. 

Yesterday afternoon, about five o'clock, Dr. Schreiber 
having gone to London, and Mr. Pollard to visit a 
patient across the Common, I was alone in the dining¬ 
room, and sitting in the comer of the long settle. 
There was no light in the room except that of the 
fire, which had burnt itself down to that clear glow 
which fires get on sharp, frosty afternoons of late 
autumn. I had spent most of the time since lunch 
reading a curious old book which I had found in Dr. 
Schreiber's study the day before, and was leaning back 
against the cushions of the long settle with my eyes 
closed—thinking of what I had read, and enjo3dng the 
quiet of the shadowy, scarcely-lighted room—when I 
suddenly fdi that I was not alone. The feeling was so 
strong, so acute, that for a full minute I remained 
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quiescent. At last I opened my eyes, knowing wnthout 
doubt that I was going to see something. 

Wliat I saw was this :— 

There stood upon the big, square hearthrug, within 
a few feet of me, a young man whom I judged to be of 
about my own age—perhaps a little older. He was 
tall, he stooped slightly, and he was spare of figure. 
Hii attire was modem—a black morning coat and vest 
and dark, striped trousers—^and he stood with his hands 
in his pockets, after the fashion affected by Eton boys 
—somewhat slouchingly. His head was bent forward, 
and at first I could not see his face, but he presently 
turned a little, and the glow of the fire fell on it. I 
knew then that I was regarding a ghost. 

The face confirmed me in my belief that this was— 
had been, I should say— a. young man of say, nineteen 
years of age. It was a sad, imeasy face—a face whereon 
were many signs of anxiety, trouble, perplexity—and 
it was curiously old. It was not a strong face—the chin 
was small and delicate ; the mouth amiable, but weak ; 
the eyes, big and blue, were the eyes of a cliild—and 
there was a frightened expression in them. 

I sat perfectly still, watching. The figure remained 
in an irresolute position—^fidgeting on the hearthrug for 
a minute or so—then it walked slowly to the window, 
stood looking out into the garden awhile, then came 
back to the hearthrug, lingered there a minute more, 
and finally crossed the room and opened the door. I 
followed it tlirough the doorway on the instant; the 
servants had already lighted the hall lamp, and the 
hall was clearly illuminated. And the hall was empty. 
There was no figure there. 

I told Dr. Schreiber all this after we had finished our 
usual game of billiards last night. He listened with 
the gravest attention to everything I said, and when I 
had finished merely remarked :— 

Angus, if you should ever see this apparition, or 
w’hatever it may be, again, do not be afraid to tell me 
at once." 
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VI 

Nov, 22nd .—I have seen the ghost of the young man 
again. 

This afternoon I went out to stroll about the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and in the course of my wanderings turned 
into Wimbledon churchyard. I was walking aimlessly 
about the pall is, looking at the tombstones and wonder¬ 
ing if they had any unusual names or quaint epitaphs 
upon them, when I suddenly saw the apparition again, 
standing at the side of a grave which lay at the chancel 
end of the church. It was attired exactly as before, 
and stood in a similar fashion, slightly slouching, with 
its hands in the pockets of its trousers. The face was 
just as sad and troubled as ever, and had the same air 
of perplexity. The big, blue, childish eyes turned from 
the grave to the headstone, and from the headstone to 
the grave, as if trying to read something on the one or 
to see something on the other. Then they stared all 
round the churchyard—^wonderingly. 

I drew nearer, and looked at the inscription on the 
tombstone by which the ghost stood—in fact, I ap¬ 
proached to within a few feet of the ghost itself. It 
seemed to me that it saw me—^but only looked at me 
in the casual, uninterested way in which strangers 
regard each other. 

The inscription was short and simple: Here lieih 
the body of Major-General Sir Arthur Debenham, K,C,B, ; 
horn January i$th, 1831; died October /ifh, 1892. Also 
tlmt of Florence Georgiana, his wife ; born September 12th, 
1834 i February jth, 1893. Also in memory of their 
only child, Everard ; born August 12th, 1874 ; dM July 
20th, 1893, at Hudiksvall, Sw^en, where he is interr^, 

W^en I looked round again the apparition had 
disappeared. 

I came straight back to Dr. Schreiber's house, and 
happened to catch him just coming in. After I had 
told him of this second appearance he remained silent 
for some time, and at last, without making any com- 
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ment, asked me to go with him into the garden. He 
approached the gardener, an oldish man, who was at 
work there before Dr. Schreiber took over the practice. 

Gregson/' he said, " you've lived a long time about 
here, haven't you ? " 

‘‘ Man and boy, five-and-fifty years, sir," replied 
Gregson. 

Did you ever know Major-General Sir Arthur 
Debenham ? " 

Know the old General, sir ? I should think I did !— 
why, he lived not half a mile from here. I knew 'em 
all. Why, the young gentleman, poor Mr. Everard, he 
lived here in this very house with your predecessor, 
Dr. Turrell, for some months after Lady Debenham 
died. Dr. Turrell and him was a-travelling on the 
Continent when Mr. Everard died, sir." 

“ What was the matter with him—with Mr. Everard ?" 

** Matter, sir ? Why, what I calls a galloping con¬ 
sumption. He was a weak, white-faced lad always, 
and he got a deal worse after he came to live with the 
doctor. That was why they went to foreign parts—^to 
see if it would do him any good." 

Why did he come to live with Dr. Turrell—had he 
no relations of his own that he could go to ? " 

“ They did say, sir, that he'd neither kith nor kin. 
Dr. Turrell had been the old General's doctor, and 
Lady Debenham's too—^he was about the only friend 
they had hereabouts, sir. They were a bit queer, the 
old gentleman and his wife—eccentric, as they term it." 

“ Was the General rich ? " 

Gregson scratched his head. 

Well, I should say he was a warm man, sir—always 
considered to be so, an5rway. Kept his carriage, and so 
on," he answered. 

After a few more questions we went away. But I 
have since been asking more questions of Gregson and 
of the housekeeper. Their description of Everard 
Debenham is that of the apparition of the young man 
whose ghost I have now seen on two occasions. 
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VII 

Nov, 2Sth. —I think that even Major Kennedy will 
now believe that I possess some curious power of seeing 
the usually unseen. 

Yesterday afternoon, at two o'clock, Dr. Schreiber, 
Mr. Pollard, and myself were lunching in the dining¬ 
room when I suddenly saw the ghost enter. It came in 
very quietly—in its usual half-slouching attitude, and 
immediately upon entering the room h^ted and stood 
looking about it in an irresolute manner. The expression 
of the face was, if anything, more anxious than ever, 
and the eyes were almost miserable in their perplexity. 

My companions saw me lay down my knife and fork 
and look towards the door with a fixed expression. 

“ What is it, Angus ? " inquired Dr. Schreiber. 

“It is here again," I answered, knowing that Mr. 
PoUard was by this time acquainted with the matter. 

“ Wliere is it ? " 

“ Standing between you and the door. It looks as 
if it did not know where to go, or what to do, or as if 
it were seeking somebody or something." 

“ Watch it closely, then, and tell us what happens." 

Then I began to report the ghost's movements to 
them. 

“It has walked over to the window and is standing 
there, looking out into the garden . . . now it has come 
to the hearthrug, and is staring into the fire . . . and 
now it is going out of the room again. ..." 

“ Follow it,^' said Dr. Schreiber. 

The three of us left the table and followed the ghost 
out of the room. This time it did not disappear— 
instead, it turned to the right along the hall and went 
into Dr. Schreiber’s study. 

“ What is it doing ? " asked the doctor, when we got 
within. 

“ It is standing in front of your desk, looking at your 
writing-chair. It seems more perplexed than ever. Now 
it has gone round to the hearth and is looking all along 
M.N.3 F 
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the mantelpiece as if it wanted to find something . . , 
now it is leaving the room. 

Follow itr 

The ghost went out through the hali into the garden 
—we three close upon its heels. It stood on the step 
outside the door for a moment, looking very dejected; 
then moved slowly away across the garden and walked 
round the la'WTi in the centre once or twice. It now 
slouched more than ever, and its head hung forward 
as if it were in trouble or pain. Suddenly it turned 
away by a side path towards a part of the garden given 
up to trees and shrubs. I described its further move¬ 
ments to my companions. 

“ It is walking up that little path which leads to the 
summer-house . . . now it has entered the summer¬ 
house ... it is standing there looking just as lust, 
perplexed, troubled as ever . . . now it . . , ah ! 

“ What do you see, Angus ? asked the doctor. 

** It has gone—disappeared,** I replied. 

We turned back to the house. 

What do you think of that, Pollard ? ** said Dr. 

'reiber. 

Queer ! *’ replied Mr. PoUard. 

Nobody said anything more just then, and very soon 
afterwards the two doctors went out together. An hour 
later they returned with a carpenter and his assistant 
and a couple of men who looked like navvies. Dr. 
Schreiber asked me to come with them, and then led 
the way to the summer-house. When we arrived there 
he addrassed the carpenter. 

‘‘ I want the floor of this place removed, and the 
soil beneath excavated until I teU the men to stop,** 
he said. “ Do it at once.*' 

It did not take much time for the carpenter and his 
men to take up the floor, which was formed of squares 
of pine wood, easily detachable. 

Then the men began to dig. 

Tliere is no necessity to write down the details of 
this gruesome search. We found the body of the young 
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man whose ghost I had seen so many times. It was 
dressed just as the ghost was dressed. Gregson at once 
identified it as that of Everard Debenliam. 

Dr. Schreiber has communicated with the Home 
Office, the police, and the coroner. 


VIII 

Nov. 30/A.—The coroner’s inquest is just over. The 
expert from the Home Office, a famous doctor, says 
that Everard Debenham was poisoned, and the jury 
have returned a verdict of wilful murder against Dr. 
Turrcll, to whom, it seems, all General Debenham's 
estate was left in the event of Everard's death if that 
took place previous to liis marriage and the birth of 
children. We hear that Dr. Turrell has been arrested 
at Edinburgh, where he had gone to live after selling 
his practice to Dr. Schreiber. 


IX 

March 2ist.—Alassio, Italy .—On arriving here this 
afternoon we found the English newspapers, and learnt 
from them that Dr. Turrell was hanged at Wandsworth 
Gaol last week, and that lie left a full confession. There 
are also articles commenting upon the strange circum¬ 
stances under which the crime was discovered. 

But there was nothing strange about them to me. 
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At eleven o’clock that evening, ChiUingsworth left the 
Royal Geographical Society’s house in Savile Row, and, 
getting into a hansom at the comer of Vigo Street, bade 
its driver take him to the old mansion in Mecklenburgh 
Square in which, for more years than he could remember, 
he had lived the life of a hermit without being conscious 
that he did so. 

He was not aware of any particular feeling at any 
time about returning to his house ; the home idea 
appealed to him in no way whatever. True, there was 
his study, with its thousands of books, its priceless 
collection of maps—that was home, and he was always 
eager to regain it. As for the rest of the house, it was 
to him a series of chambers, in one of which he ate, in 
another of which he slept. There were other regions, 
he believed—in a vague fashion—^to be inhabited by 
the three domestic servants who formed his establish¬ 
ment ; but he had never seen them—had no wish to 
see them. 

It was the opinion of his cook and housemaid— 
middle-aged female^ of long standing in his service— 
that ChiUingsworth was an absent-minded gentleman 
who lived in dreams. The housekeeper, somewhat 
more perceptive, knew that he was writing, had been 
writing for years, what she loved to describe to her 
lac^ friends as a “ Magnum Opus.” 

Chillingsworth’s mind was full of the evening’s 
discussion when he got out of the cab at his own door, 
gave the cabman much more silver than was necessary, 
and began to search for his latchkey. Standing under 
the lamp which hung in the portico before the door, he 
had just completed a lengthy and successful examina¬ 
tion of his pockets when a step close to him, and a 
voice at his shoulder, startled him out of his reverie. 

” Please—^may I speak to you ? ” 
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ChiUingsworth twisted sharply round. A girl was 
standing before him—a taU, shapely girl, with a hand¬ 
some face, which at that moment bore a curiously 
wistful and tired look. In the quick inspection which 
he made of her, ChiUingsworth noted the candour of 
her eyes, the tiny lines of pain about her mouth. 

“ Yes,*' he said. “ What is it you wish to say to me ? ** 

The girl involuntarily stretched out her hands. 
Please,** she said, please, wiU you give me some¬ 
thing to eat ? And let me rest—anywhere—for a few 
hours ? Tm tired out—and I*m starving ! ** 

ChiUingsworth, utterly unaccustomed to women, and 
none too quick at comprehending anything mundane, 
stared at his suppliant with puzzled eyes. He possessed 
sufficient perception to see that the girl was weU 
dressed in a tailor-made gown which, if a good deal 
worn, had certainly been made by a first-class house. 
Her accent betrayed her education. He felt himself 
swimming on the edge of a maelstrom of perplexity. 
Starving 1 ** she repeated. 

ChiUingsworth made a sudden bolt for the door. It 
usually took him two or three minutes to find the 
keyhole, because he had a perverse notion, which 
nothing could eradicate, that the key was intended to 
fit in wrong side up; but on this occasion the door 
seemed to open of its own accord. He motioned to the 
waiting girl. 

“ Come in—come in I *’ he said. 

The girl foUowed him into a dimly lighted haU, 
sighing a little as she contrasted its grateful warmth 
with the raw November night which ChiUingsworth 
hastened to shut out. She felt thick carpet beneath 
her feet; various dead and gone Chillingsworths, in 
heavy frames, looked on her from the walls. Already a 
sense of comfort, of wealth, stole in upon her. She 
thought of the streets outside, and shivered. 

" This way/' said ChiUingsworth. 

He precea^ her a little distance down the haU, 
opened a door on its right hand, and motioned her to 
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enter. Following her into the room and closing the door, 
he turned up the light in a large silver lamp which 
stood on the centre table. its rays the girl found 
herself in a large dining-room, furnished in the solid, 
heavy, yet comfortable, if eminently homely, style of 
the IvTiddle-Victorian period. And she noted that there 
was supper laid on the table, and a glowing fire on the 
hearth. 

Come to the fire,'’ said Chillingsworth, indicating 
one of the easy-chairs which flanked the hearthrug. 
He took off his overcoat and his gloves, and flung them 
aside. Then he ran his fingers through liis hair with a 
look of perplexity. 

My housekeeper is away at present,"' he said, with 
the tone of a man who has something wliereon he always 
leans, “ and the cook and housemaid will have gone 
to bed, and 1 am so unaccustomed to young ladies that 
I don't know what they like, so you must take what 
I can find. Let me see now—they always leave some 
food for me, in case I want it, which I usually don’t, 
for I eat very little. Let's see what it is to-night." 

He went over to the table and peered at its contents 
'vsdth the close scrutiny of a short-sighted man. 

“ A cold fowl, I think," he said. " Oh, yes, and there 
is generally something hot in a chafing-dish before the 
fire. Yes—here we are ! These are what my housekeeper 
calls cutlets, though in my young days we used to call 
them chops. Will you try a cutlet first, and then some 
fowl ? " 

" Thank you," said the girl quietly. She drew off 
her gloves and took a seat at the table. "You are 
very kind to me," she said. 

" Not at all, not at all! " said ChiUingsworth hastily. 
" I am only sorry that my housekeeper is not here, 
who could have attended to you so much better. 
However-" 

He helped her to two of the cutlets, repaired once 
more to the fire to find a dish of hot potatoes, and 
anxiously inquired if she had all she wanted. Then, 
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retreating to the hearthrug, he dug liis hands into his 
pockets and stood blinking at the lamp. It seemed to 
the girl that his thoughts had suddenly flown far away. 
But she was so hungry that nothing but hunger and 
its satisfaction obsessed her just then. 

'' Let me give 3^ou another cutlet/' said Chillings- 
worth, suddenly moving to tlie table again. 

If you please. But are you not going to have some 
supper yourself ? " 

‘ Well, do you know, I don’t think I am,” he said. 
” I never eat any food unless I really want it, and I 
dined out witli a friend to-night at a rather late hour. 
No, I shall pn'sently have a little whisky and a 
cigarette. Now, would you like a glass of wine ? ” 

The girl hesitated. 

” Would it hurt me ? Remember, I have had no 
food—no food at all for two days, until this.” 

Chil lings worth rubbed his chin. 

” I—I don't think it would,” he said slowly. ” I will 
give you a glass of port of which my mother was very 
fond. Slie believed greatly in its restorative qualities. 
I think if you sip it slowly-” 

When he had placed the wine before her he went 
back to the hearthrug and resumed his former position. 
The girl looked at him narrowly—a tallish man, with 
something of the scholar’s stoop, a kindly, handsome 
face, an abstracted expression, grey, tousled hair, a 
grizzled moustache. 

She noticed that the pockets of his easy-fitting coat 
were bulging with papers, and that the coat itself stood 
in need of one button and a good brushing. He suddenly 
responded to her gaze and looked at her narrowly, and 
she recognised that he could see anything placed a 
little distance from him much more clearly than an 
object immediately before his eyes. He looked at her 
with a questioning glance. 

” And you had really not eaten food for two days ? ” 
he said. 

The girl nodded. 
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Now that I have eaten/' she said, with something 
like a laugh, “ it seems like a nightmare to think of it. 
But it's true. And oh, I was so hungry and faint and 
miserable ! I was desperate when I spoke to you." 

Chillingsworth seized the poker and attacked the fire. 
He tum^ in a moment, with the poker in his hand. 
" But I—I don’t understand,” he said lamely. 

The girl laughed a little more pronouncedly. 

” No ? " she said. ” WeU, I do I 

” But you,” he began, ” you-” Then he stopped 

and said: ” I dare say I am very ignorant. Yet I 

should not have thought-” He stopped again, 

conscious of being baffled. 

” You wouldn’t have thought, seeing that I wore a 
decently made gown and good boots, and was well 
gloved, and am obviously respectable," she said, with 
just a trace of a cynical accent on the last word, ” that 
it was possible that I could be hungry and homeless ? 
It's true, for aU that. I haven't a penny, and I haven't 
a home. I'm at the last extreme. It seems a trite thing 
to say, but I've learnt of late that this is indeed a queer 
world." 

” But how did it- I don't understand even 

now," he said. 

” How did it come about ? ” She shrugged her 
shoulders and made a little grimace. ” Luck, I suppose. 
My father was a clever man, but he forgot to provide 
for his daughter, and so I had to provide for myself. 
Oh, I've tried so hard, but I can't get work—just can't, 
although I'm so willing ! And if you have a little money 
it soon goes when you're not earning any, doesn't it ? ' 

“ I suppose it does,” said Chillingsworth. ” I suppose 
it does.'^ 

She drummed on the table with her fingers, looking 
round the comfortable room, and suddenly she turned 
her eyes full upon him with something of an arch 


expression. 

Have you ever been hungry—like that ? ” she asked. 
Chillingsworth shook his head slowly. 
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“ I hope you never will be," she said, with a sudden 
change to a note of deep feeling. “ I hope you never 
will be, for your kindness to me to-night! You will 
let me rest here a little, won't you ? Just till morning ? 
I'm so wearied. If I might sit in that chair ? I 
promise "—she laughed again—" I promise not to 
steal the spoons." 

Chillingsworth laughed too. 

" There is a spare room always ready here," he said. 
" Sometimes—but very rarely—I have a friend. I am 
just going to see if it is all right. Come to the fire and 
get warm." 

She came over to one of the armchairs and stretched 
her hands to the blaze. For a moment she remained 
silent, gazing at the fire ; then she looked up at him as 
he, leaning against the mantelpiece, looked down at her. 

" You are kind," she said. " Thank you." 

Chillingsworth hastily changed the subject. 

" You said your father was a clever man," he said. 
" May I-? " 

" Know who he was ? Why not ? His name was 
John West, and he-" 

" What, the entomologist ? " 

The girl nodded. 

"Yes. Poor father, his entomology didn't bring much 
in to him ; he was too much wrapped up in it, perhaps." 

" But—^John West's daughter! You must have 
friends—relations ? " 

She shook her head. 

" No. You know—if you know anything about him 
—^what a man he was. We lived Hke hermits in a 
cottage in Sussex. While he lived there was money, 
but when he was dead, none. No, I don't think I have 
a friend anywhere, and I don't know any relations." 

Chillingsworth walked over to the sideboard, picked up 
a candlestick which stood there, and lighted the candle. 

" I shall be back in a few minutes," he said. 

Then he went upstairs to the guest-chamber— 
marvelling. In all his one-and-forty years of life it had 
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never occurred to him that a girl of Ids own class— 
refined, educated—could possibl^^ be reduced to wander¬ 
ing the streets of London, homeless, hungr}\ 

He looked around the room ; it was in perfect order. 
Then a thought struck him. He went to his own room 
and found a dressing-case which had been his mother's, 
and, carrying it back to the guest-chamber, unlocked it 
and drew back the lid. The gleam of the tall wax 
candles which he had lighted on the dressing-table 
shone on the delicate glass and silver; the faint odour 
of a well-remembered perfume stole to his nostrils. 
He sighed, and laid his hand lovingly on the things his 
mother had touched. Then he went softly downstairs. 

She was asleep ; her head fallen back against the 
chair in an attitude of utter fatigue. He stood watching 
her for some time. At last he touched her lightly on 
the shoulder. She opened her eyes and looked at him. 

Your room is quite ready,"' he said gently. You 
will sleep better there. Come." 

She followed him as obediently as a child up the 
broad stairs. As he put the candle into her hands at 
the door of the room, he said: " My name is Philip 
Chillingsworth. Your father would have known it 
well. In a sense, you may feel that you are under the 
roof of your father's friend. I met him more than once." 

Her eyes heavy with sleep, she tried to smile brightly, 
and gave him her hand. 

" What is your name ? " he asked, as he shook hands 
with her. 

She smiled. 

“ Just—Mary," she answered. 

" Sleep well," he said, and, nodding reassuringly, 
left her, and went down the stairs. 

Chillingsworth was up earlier than usual next morning, 
and, to the intense astonishment of the cook and the 
housemaid, made his way into the kitchen while they 
were indulging in what the feminine sex denominates 
an early morning cup of tea. If he had been a ghost 
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they could scarcely have regarded him with greater 
wonder, for, so far as they could remember, he had 
never entered their own particular regions before. Now 
that he was there he stood blinking at his mifamiliar 
surroundings and nervously plucking at his moustache, 
as if he was not quite certain of what it was that he 
wanted to say or do. But at last he plunged into the 
matter hastily. 

Cook," he said, " there is a young lady in the spare 
bedroom." 

The cook nearly dropped her teacup, but retained 
sufficient presence of mind to reply: ** Yes, sir," in 
polite acceptance of her master's bald statement. 

" Yes, Miss West," continued Chillingsworth. " She 
is the daughter of an old friend of mine. I am, in fact, 
lier guardian. She is coming to stay here. In fact, 
she came (rather unexpectedly) late last night. Her 
boxes—luggage—will be coming on to-day." 

Again the cook had sufficient presence of mind to say 
“ Yes, sir " in calm tones. 

" While Miss Saunders is away we must do what 
we can to make Miss West comfortable," continued 
Chillingsworth, fingering his moustache. " Perhaps she 
may want something—hot water, eh ? And "—and a 
sudden memory of one of his mother's little wealoiesses 
struck him—" perhaps Jane might take her a cup of 
tea ? " 

" Leave it all to me, sir," said the cook. " I'U see 
that the young lady's all right." 

When the young lady appeared in the dining-room 
an hour later Chillingsworth looked at her narrowdy. 
The tiredness had gone from her eyes and the lines from 
her mouth, and she smiled brightly as she shook hands 
with her host. 

" I had such a lovely sleep," she said. " I never woke 
till your housemaid knocked at my door." 

"You feel better ? " asked Chillingsworth. 

" I feel infinitely well," she replied. " It is a good 
thing that I am so strong." 
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He remained gazing at her through his spectacles for 
some little time, as if revolving some thought in his 
mind. 

“ I want to ask you something,he said at last, in 
his abrupt fashion. “ What do you propose to do ? 

To do ? To go and have another try at getting some 
work. There is a woman in Oxford Street who held 
out some slight hope of giving me work. I shall go to 
her this morning,” she answered. 

” And suppose that fails ? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

” Listen,” said Chillingsworth. ” I want you to come 
and live with me.” She stepped back a pace, staring at 
him. 

” But I am a stranger to you,” she said. 

” Scarcely that, seeing that I knew your father. 
Remember what I said last night—you are under a 
iriend's roof. Look at it calmly. Here I have a big 
house, I am a rich man, I have no ties, I have the will 
to provide for the daughter of a man for whom I had 
much respect, and the means to do it. I say again, 
come and live with me—^look upon me as your guardian.” 

She stood looking at him with moist eyes and flushed 
Cheeks, and remained silent for some time. 

” Do you know what a generous offer you are making 
me ? ” she said at last. 

” It seems to me a very simple one,” said Chillings- 
worth. 

Again she watched him for some time in silence. 

” You wish me to accept it ? ” she said. 

“I do. Otherwise I should not have made it.” 

” Very well,” she said. ” I accept your kindness. 
But as to thanking you-” 

” No, no ! ” he said. ” You mustn't. Let us have 
breakfast, everything must be getting cold. Perhaps 
you will pour out the coffee ? ” 

Ten minutes later Mary West laughed. Chillings¬ 
worth, who had already begun to think about his day's 
work, looked up and blinked at her across the table. 
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Yes ? '' he said. 

I laughed to think of what a fairy-taledike romance 
this is ! That you should find me, a veritable beggar- 
maid, and sudaenly transform me into a young person 
surrounded by every luxury. Do you know that I do 
not possess anything in the world except the actual 
clothes I am wearing ? 

“ I—I feared that might be so/' said Chihingsworth. 
“ I had a lot of things at the time of my father's 
death," she said ; " but during that last dreadful month 
—well, I had to sell them, you know, to keep body and 
soul together—had to ! " 

Yes," he said. '' I understand. There—there is 
something I want you to do to-day. I want you to go 
out shopping, and to buy yourself everything you 
require—everything. You wiU let me give you the 
money as a tribute to your father's memory. But I 
don't know what these tilings cost. Will fifty pounds 
do—to begin with ? " 

Fifty pounds I Oh I but you must be a million¬ 
aire I " 

No ; but my father was a very rich man—a London 
merchant—and he left me all he had—a great deal," 
said Chillingsworth. It is much more than I could 
spend," he added reflectively. 

After breakfast he left the room for a few minutes, 
and on returning handed her a roll of banknotes, with 
some loose gold and silver—the latter, he explained, for 
change. ^ 

" There is one thing I would advise," he said with a 
touch of caution which amused her. ** You will need 
trunks. Don't buy new ones, because they will look— 
new. Buy second-hand ones—there is a shop close by 
here, in Southampton Row, where you can get excellent 

ones. Then, you see, the servants will think- Well, 

you imderstand ? " 

“ Yes," she said. " I understand." 

" Well," he added, " then you will come with your 
trunks when you have completed all your arrangements. 
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This is your home now—^5^ou are to consider it in that 
liglit, mind. Now, I must go to my work. If you are in 
for lunch perhaps you wonT find me down—sometimes, 
when I am very much interested, I get them to send 
me a sandwich up to my study. But we shall be sure 
to meet at dinner to-night—^that's at half-past seven. 
Till then- 

“ I wish you knew how happy and fateful and 
humble I feel about all this I she said, with a sudden 
burst. You shall see how I will try to deserve it." 

" Oh, yes, yes ! Yes, to be sure ! " said Chillings- 
worth hastily, making for the door. About to open it, 
he paused and turned to her again : " Be sure to let 
me know if you w^ant more money," he said anxiously. 

When Chillingsworth’s housekeej^er returned, a week 
later, she was more than a little surprised to find Miss 
Mary West installed as a permanent feature of the estab¬ 
lishment, She racked her brains to think of any occasion 
upon which she had ever heard her employer speak of 
any person to whose daughter he could become guardian, 
and could think of none. To Miss Saunders it had 
always seemed that Chillingsworth was singularly 
devoid, not only of relations, but of friends and acejuaint- 
ances. Occasionally, some of his learned and scientific 
friends came to spend an hour or two with him ; but 
he had never been a companionable man, and never 
entertained or went out, except to the meetings of the 
various societies of which he was a member. It was a 
matter of marvel to the housekeeper, who knew Chilling- 
worth's habits so well, to find him enduring with 
equanimity the daily presence of a young lady twenty 
years his junior ; and not merely enduring, but appear¬ 
ing to welcome it. She decided that there was some 
mystery about Miss West. But, being a sensible woman, 
and knowing very v/ell which side her bread was buttered 
on, she kept her own counsel, and made herself very 
agreeable to her employer's prot^g^e. 

The life which Mary West now began to lead was one 
of sheer comfort, if not of luxury. She had everything 
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that she wanted. For her sake the big drawing-room, 
never used since the death of Chillingsworth’s mother, 
was set in order again ; for her sake tlie grand piano, 
silent for years, was renovated and tuned. Virtually, 
she became mistress of the old house. She and Chillings- 
worth always breakfasted together; sometimes he 
came down to lunch, sometimes he remained in his 
study; there were always the iSte-a-tete dinners in the 
evening, and before she had been in the house a fort¬ 
night she had induced him to let her sing to him in the 
drawing-room. 

After that he spent all his evenings with her. Without 
meaning to do so, ChiUingsworth began to study the 
girl whose life he had so strangely encountered and 
taken into his care. He found her a bright, vivacious 
creature, naturally strong and healthy of body and 
mind, fun-loving and witty, b?it sensible and free of 
introspection and self-centredness. She was fond of 
books without being a blue-stocking, and could talk 
intelligently on many subjects without seeming to affect 
knowledge. She was active and energetic and made 
work for herself when none lay ready to hand. And 
she possessed a glorious voice. 

"'You shall have the best master in London,” said 
ChiUingsworth, the first time he heard her sing. Find 
out who he is to-morrow, and make arrangements.” 

She came over from the piano and stood on the 
hearthrug, looking down at him reflectively. 

'' Thank you,” she said. ” That’s been my heart’s 
desire for years.” Then, after a silence, she murmured, 
“ I wonder why you are so good to me ? ” 

Chillingsworth’s brows knitted, a sure sign, as she 
knew by then, that he was perplexed. 

But that seems the obvious thing to do, with a 
voice like yours,” he said. 

She laughed. If he had been a man of keener per¬ 
ception he would have noticed that the laughter 
soimded a Httle oddly. 

“ In some things,” she said, ” you are a queer man I ” 
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Chillingsworth laughed. 

Am I ? *' he said. Dear me ! I thought I was just 
—^natural."' 

“ Yes," she said. You are—natural. That's why 
you're queer." 

That he had decided eccentricities she had soon dis¬ 
covered. He was given to fits of abstraction, which 
came upon him at aU times and seasons. If some par¬ 
ticular theory arose in his mind, or came to it from 
outside, he would talk of nothing else for days together. 
He was totally indifferent to most of the matters which 
are of vast importance to men. 

With the exception of dinner, at which he was always 
punctual and for which he invariably dressed in an old- 
fashioned suit, he was impatient about meals, absenting 
himself from breakfast or lunch as he pleased—only to 
demand both at unlikely times. But to his servants he 
was the soul of kindness, and if he sometimes passed 
them for days together without speaking to them, or 
seeming to see them, it was, in the cook's opinion, 
because his thoughts were with the stars. 

It was in the early summer of the year following the 
November which brought Mary West under Chillings- 
worth's roof that she discovered that she was in love 
with him. The discovery came to her by accident, and 
in a flash. But when it did come and was once settled 
there, she knew that she was going to be in love with 
him for ever. 

They had been one June evening in Hyde Park and 
had mounted an omnibus on returning. Leaving this 
near the end of Southampton Row, Chillingsworth 
slipped and fell, rolling over in the street. Another 
omnibus was coming up on that side; before any one 
could do an5d:hing its wheels almost passed over 
Chillingsworth's head—as it was, they went over his 
hat. In the centre of a rapidly gathering group he 
scrambled to his feet, adjusted his spectacles, and 
escaped with Mary into a passing cab. And there Mary, 
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white and trembling, suddenly burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Chillingsworth let her sob. He was trembhng himself 
—trembling all over. For he was a man of highly strung 
nerves and he knew that he had just looked in at the 
veiy Gates of Death. As he gradually became composed 
he patted the girl's arm. 

** There, there I'' he said. “ It’s over—^now.” Then 
he affected to laugh. It was a fine tumble, that, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

Oh,” she sobbed. ” Don’t laugh about it! Oh—it 
made me—sick ! If you had been kihed ! ” 

” Well, I wasn’t, you know,” he said. ” Never mind 
it now—^it’s over.” 

That night, Mary West, lying sleepless in her bed, 
analysed that flash of revelation which had broken 
down in her heart at the moment in which she, power¬ 
less to help, had witnessed Chillingsworth’s pei^. And 
being a woman, she knew that it meant—love. Also, 
being a woman of intuition and perception she knew 
that Chillingsworth did not love her. 

She went down to breakfast next morning with 
evidence of her sleepless night written plainly on her 
face. 

” You are not well! ” he said anxiously. ” You look 
tired—weary.” 

” I have a headache,” she admitted. 

Chillingsworth fingered his moustache and watched 
her with infinite concern as she poured out his coffee. 

” I know what it is ! ” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
” Of course ! What an ass I was not to have thought 
of it before. Of course, you need a change of air I You 
must go to the seaside at once, this very day. Where 
would you like to go ? Brighton—Scarborough—East¬ 
bourne—^where ? Or would you like to go across the 
Channel to one of the French seaside places ? ” 

” I think I should like to go away—for a little 

while,” she said. ” It might- Yes, 1 should like to 

»» 
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“You shall go to-day,” he said. “ Of course, you 
want sea-air.” 

That afternoon she went to Brighton. Chillingsworth 
bustled about all the morning, telephoning to the best 
hotel in the town for rooms for her, fussing about her 
luggage, and finally whirling her away to the station a 
good half-hour earlier than was necessary. He filled 
her purse with notes and gold, bade her enjoy herself 
to the very full, and come home with new roses in her 
cheeks. She looked at him very wistfully as he said 
good-bye to her, and having the compartment to 
herself she had a very quiet and womanly cry when 
the train was clear of London. And yet she was glad 
to be away from him, for she wanted to face things 
bravely, and to get at a right understanding. 

As for Chillingsworth, not being aware that he 
had just parted from a woman’s heart, which was 
all pure gold, he went home whistling, and fell 
upon his work as hungry men fall on meat. He 
had done no w^ork that morning and so he worked 
far into the night. 

What Miss Saunders loved to call the ” Magnum 
Opus ” was almost finished. Three weeks after Mary 
West’s departure for Brighton, Chillingsworth wrote 
“ The End ” at the foot of the last page of manuscript. 
And when he had written it he got up from his writing- 
table with a feeling that something had snapped, broken. 
He began to walk about his study, thinking. Fifteen 
years had gone by since he wrote the first words of his 
book—now it was finished—finished I and he would 
have no more to do with it. True, there would be the 
proofs—a long and difficult business, for the work 
would make three great volumes—and then there would 
be the supervision of the maps and charts and diagrams. 
Oh, yes, he would have a multiplicity of occupations 
for a long time. But, after all, the book was finished. 
He thought of the good old Christian fashion, which 
prompted mediaeval authors to write “ Laos Deo ” at 
the end of their labours, and wished that he could feel 
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like that. But he knew in his heart that he felt nothing 
of the sort. 

“ After living with a thing, day in, day out, for 
fifteen years,'' he said to himself, it—hurts to lose it, 
and I've lost it now—it isn't mine any longer. It's 
fini-hed." 

He locked up the precious manuscript in his safe 
and went aimlessly downstairs. And suddenly—he 
mis-ed Mary West. Just as suddenly he realised that 
Ite—loved her. 

Ldved her 1 He saw her—her eyes, her hair, her 
mouth. And then he wanted to get to her as quickly 
as lie could—just to teU her of what had come to him. 

He went over to the mirror, and looked at himself. 

“ Old enough to be her father ! ” he said bitterly. 
" And yet-” 

Next day, Chillingsworth packed a portmanteau and 
set out for Brighton. It seemed to him that no train 
ever went on its way in such leisurely fashion. And yet 
the train was an express. He fidgeted all the way. 
He smoked cigarettes half-way tlirough ; he read the 
newspapers—wrong end up; he let down the window 
and i-ew it up again a hundred times. The only other 
occupant of the compartment set him down as a hopeless 
idiot. 

When he reached Brighton, Chillingsworth sent his 
portmanteau to the hotel, and himself proceeded to 
walk there. He wanted a little breathing-space ; wanted 
to think. And getting into a street that led down to 
the front he suddenly saw Mary West. 

Chillingsworth hurried after her. As she crossed the 
road to the promenade he caught her up, and for the 
first time breathed her name : 

Mary! " 

She turned quickly; saw him; turned very pale ; 
then flushed very red. As for Chillingsworth he felt 
something that he had never felt in his life. 

They looked into each other's eyes for a moment. 
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heedless of the people and the traffic about them. 
Then, without a word, they walked a little distance 
along the promenade and sat down on a vacant seat. 
And for several minuter neither spoke. 

She looked at him at last with a curiously caressing 
expression in her eyes. 

You have finished your book ? ” she said. 

“ Yes,*’ he answered. I have finished my book.” 
She remained silent for a little while longer. Then— 
“ I knew you would come when the book was finished,** 
she said quietly. 

Chillingsworth laid his hand on her arm. His eyes, 
eager and hungry, compelled hers. 

” Mary,” he said, “ I found something out—when the 
book was finished. And I just had to come—at once— 
and tell you. I love you—^want you. I wonder what 
you will say to me ? What are you going to say to me ? ” 
She turned, all roses, to him, and looked at him 
bravely. 

” Only just the truth,” she said. “ I love you with 
all my heart and soul 1 And now Fm the happiest 
thing in all God*s world ! ” 

Later on, when they had lunched together, Chillings¬ 
worth said : ” And what shall we do now ? *' 

She flashed a sudden, illuminating smile upon him, 
and leaning across the table, laid her hand on his. 

” Take me—home ! ** she said. 
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Until young Mr. Anthony Merrill met Miss Annetta 
Lister at Mr. Poskitt’s Christmas party, he had never 
wasted a moment’s thought on girls in all the peaceful 
smoothness of his four-and-twenty years of existence. 
He had two sisters of his own, and his opinion of girls 
was a low one. It seemed to him that, apart from 
performing certain houseliold duties in a perfunctory 
manner, giggling and tittering about nothing at every 
available opportunity, dressing themselves up and 
peacocking about the village street, or in the market 
town, in obvious endeavours to catch the eyes of every 
man they met, there was nothing that girls could be 
said to do. With Anthony himself it was different—he 
was a sturdy young son of the soil, very solid upon his 
legs, very rosy of cheek, blue of eye, and yellow of hair, 
a real chip of the old Norse block that drifted somehow 
across the North Sea so many centuries ago, and just 
as full as his forbears of determination and perseverance 
and dogged tenacity. He had been bred to the notion 
that his father’s farm was eventually to be his, and aU 
his youthful life had shaped itself to that end. Up to 
the time of the party he had thought of nothing but 
horses and cattle, sheep and pigs ; he bewailed the 
constant drop in prices just as zealously as any farmer 
of fifty, and all the count^side said that there was no 
’casion for old Mr. Merrill to trouble himself about 
going to auction or market, for young Tony knew as 
much about bu 5 dng and selling as ever his father did. 

It was, therefore, an absolutely heart-whole Anthony 
who accompanied his father and mother and his two 
sisters to Mr. Poskitt’s Christmas festivities. He had 
no anticipation that anything out of the common would 
take place ; he knew quite well that there would be a 
good dinner, for Mr. Poskitt was known all over the 
neighbourhood as the constant keeper of a good table 
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and the prince of hosts, and he let his mind dwell lazily 
on the prospect of roast goose and apple sauce, plum 
pudding and mince pies—lazily, because he knew that 
his healthy appetite was sure to be satisfied. He also 
knew that there would be what rustic folk call com¬ 
pany ” present—that is to say, other people than 
himself and his own family, and that he would have 
to assume his “ company ” manners. Anthony was 
quite prepared for this—“ company manners with 
him meant that he must never put his knife in his 
mouth ; never speak with his mouth full; that he must 
say If you please and “ No, thank you,"' at the 
right moments ; and that when he sat in the drawing¬ 
room, he must sit straight up in his chair and keep his 
hands in his lap, and abstain from putting tliem in his 
pockets, or from twiddling his thumbs. He was pre¬ 
pared for everything—he had been to Christmas p)arties 
before. He was even prepared to meet girls—girls 
of any age from seventeen to twenty-seven—to meet 
them with a quiet and patient sufferance of their giggles 
and their sillinesses. But there was one thing that 
Anthony was not prepared to meet, and that was Miss 
Annetta Lister. And yet, as it chanced. Miss Annetta 
Lister had been brought there on purpose to meet Mr. 
Anthony Merrill. Mr. Poskitt, a hospitable and jovial 
old gentleman, who believed that at Christmas every 
lass should have a lad, and every lad a lass, had dis¬ 
covered that after inviting Anthony to his party he 
had no young lady to pair off with him, and he had 
forthwith commissioned his nephew Stephen’s wife, 
who was coming from Leeds to attend the festivity, 
to bring a friend with her—“ a nice, lively young woman 
with no standoffishness about her, and up to a bit of 
fun.” The nice, lively young woman proved on arrival 
to be Miss Annetta Lister, and Mr, Poskitt kissed her 
under the mistletoe and playfully chucked her under 
the chin as soon as she crossed his threshold. 

Anthony was introduced to Miss Lister in the drawing¬ 
room, eTcactly five minutes before dinner, and was 
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instructed to conduct the young lady to the hospitable 
board. He felt decided^ uncomfortable as he sat on 
the edge (jf a chair in close proximity to Miss Lister, 
and he was glad that she talked so volubly, though he 
did not understand one half of what she said. He was 
the colour of beetroot when—Miss Lister having taken 
him by the arm—he had piloted his charge to the big 
parlour where the Christmas dinner was spread out, 
and he remembered afterwards that he had said it was 
very hot four times in crossing the hall. Miss Lister 
agreed with him so sweetly, and discoursed upon the 
weather with such manifest grace and ease, that he 
gradually came to himself and fell to work upon his 
roast goose with all his accustomed appetite. 

In the interval of a meal which spread itself well over 
an hour, Anthony stole surreptitious glances at Annetta. 
She was of a tall and lissom figure, singularly graceful 
in carriage and movement; she had a profusion of 
pretty hght-brown hair, with more than a touch of gold 
in it ; her eyes, full of a rather sleepy fun that could 
suddenly flash into a roguish vivacity, were almost Irish 
in their grey; her nose was pretty, her mouth small 
and scarlet, her ears as pink and delicate as a baby's. 
Her manners were full of ease ; she never fidgeted with 
her hands or seemed impatient to see the end of the 
feast; in everything she was quite self-possessed. And 
even Anthony, countryman though he was, and un¬ 
observant of most things, could see that she was the 
best-dressed young woman in the room. Her black 
gown sat on her as if it had been modelled to her 
figure, and though it was by no means such a magnifi¬ 
cent affair as Mrs. Tewkesbury's moire antique, Mrs. 
Poskitt’s plum-coloured satin, or Miss MerriU’s black 
silk, glittering with beads and bangles, there was an 
air of distinction about it which was very apparent 
indeed to all the womenfolk and a little evident to 
Anthony. 

When dinner was over, the other yotmg men and 
maidens of the party, of whom there were several 
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couples, sorted themselves in somewhat ready fashion, 
and Miss Lister found herself with young Mr. Merrill. 
As he was at that moment entirely absorbed in watching 
the efforts of a belated fly to crawl feebly across the 
ceiling, she inspected him with critical, half-closed eyes, 
and smiled a little at the end of the inspection. “ They 
seem to have left us all to ourselves, Mr. Anthony," 
she said presently. “ All gone to follow the bent of 
their several inclinations, I suppose ? " 

“ Yes," complied Anthony. Yes." Then he sum¬ 
moned up courage, or possibly resigned himself to the 
necessity of having to talk. " It’s always the same 
here, or at any similar place, after dinner on a Christmas 
day," he said. " The old 'uns get into the little parlour 
and drink and smoke all the afternoon ; the old ladies 
go into the drawing-room and chatter a bit and sleep a 
bit ; the girls go off with their young men—that’s how 
it*s done. They’ll all turn up again at tea-time." 

" Oh I " said Miss Lister, looking round the dining¬ 
room in which all the young people had been left, and 
from which these other couples had already escaped to 
their own devices. Oh I that’s how it’s done, is it ? " 

" That’s how it’s done," repeated Anthony. " Always 
the same." 

" Rather dull," said Miss Lister. " Don’t you think 
so?" 

" Oh," replied Anthony, " I always think these sort 
of things are dull. They don’t appeal to me at all. 
Perhaps you’ll find it livelier after tea—there’ll be games 
and music, and the mummers will perfonn in the 
kitchen, and, maybe, the hand-bell ringers will come. 
It’s generally pretty lively at night." 

" And what does appeal to you ? " inquired Miss 
Lister. 

" A joUy good day with the hounds," replied Anthony 
with great enthusiasm, or a bit of good shooting or 
fishing—anything out of doors." 

" Ah ! " said Miss Lister, throwing much significance 
into her tone. " You’re a sportsman—that’s very plain 
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to see. I felt at once you were when I noticed the fox’s 
head at the top of your scarf-pin—I think you can 
always tell a sportsman by his scarves and his pins. 
I should say our host, Mr. Poskitt, was a sportsman." 

“Oh, he's fond enough of a day with the hounds, is 
Mr. Poskitt," said Anthony. “ He always was fond of 
horses and dogs, and that sort of thing. He's got the 
prettiest bit of horseflesh, in the shape of a bay mare, 
in his stable across the garden there, that I've seen for 
many a year—she's a beauty." 

Miss Lister glanced out of the window at the gable- 
end of the stable, which showed above the clumps ot 
laurel and holly in Mr. Poskitt's garden. The shrubs 
and hedgerows were grey-white with frost—through the 
dark belt of fir trees which fringed the meadow beyond 
the garden, a blood-red sun was slowly sinking towards 
the edge of the horizon. The room in which Miss Lister 
and Anthony sat wais hot—the winter landscape looked 
cool and inviting. Miss Lister, from her side of the 
big fire, looked at Anthony, sprawling in an easy-chair 
on his. 

“ How I should like to see it I—her, 1 mean," she 
said. “ Couldn't we—would Mr. Poskitt mind if we 
went to look at her ? " 

“ Not he 1 " said Anthony. “ Here, come on. I'll take 
you over to the stable. I’ll wager aught you like there 
isn't a man in Yorkshire can show you the points of 
a horse as well as I can. Horseflesh is my particular 
hobby." 

“ Let me get my cloak," said Miss Lister, as they 
went into the hall together. “ It must be so very cold 
in the garden. Or, perhaps "—^she glanced at a large 
collection of men's greatcoats hanging in the hall— 
“ perhaps I might put one of these overcoats over my 
shoulders ? " 

“ Put mine on," said Anthony, with a gallantry that 
would have astonished his sisters. Here—there’s no 
cold'll get through that," and he helped her into a 
very smart, very sporting-looking garment of strong 
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Melton cloth, almost white in tint, and ornamented 
with very lar;?e mother-of-pearl buttons. It’s cold- 
proof, is that coat.” 

” But what will you do ? ” inquired Miss Lister. 

” Pooh ! I'm not afraid of cold,” said Anthony, as 
he opened the hall door and led the way to the stable. 

When you come to rise at five o’clock of a morning, 
as I make a point of doing, you don’t think much about 
cold. Now, then,” he continued, as they entered the 
stable and saw Mr. Poskitt's mare throw a somewhat 
vicious eye over her shapely shoulders at them, what 
do you think of that ? Isn’t she a beauty ?—gad, I 
wish she was mine ! She’s a great deal too young and 
skittish for old Poskitt—she’ll throw him some day. 
Now, then. Miss Lister, if you’ll sit down on that meal- 
bin, I’ll just show you all her points. Whoa-hoa, my 
beauty, whoa-hoa I No need to be frightened, Miss 
Lister, while I’m here, though I don’t mind saying that 
this mare has a devil of a temper. I’ve seen her kick 
a splashboard to matchwood—she won’t go between 
shafts. Now, you see-” 

If Miss Annetta Lister had desired to make a conquest 
of Mr. Anthony Merrill, she could not have devised a 
better plan of campaign than that which Anthony 
himself thus forced upon her. When the two emerged 
from the stable after nearly three-quarters of an hour’s 
horse'talk, Anthony was firmly convinced that of all 
the common-sense, intelligent, practical young women 
in the world, this tall and attractive young woman, 
wrapped in his new greatcoat, was the paragon. She 
had understood every word that he had said to her ; 
she had never asked one single foolish question ; she 
had kept her eyes on the lecturer all the time, and had 
followed his elaborate explanations. He had never 
enjoyed talking horse so much in all his life, and he 
lifted Miss Annetta Lister on to a high pedestal with no 
uncertain hand. 

” Well, you have some sense in your head ! ” he said, 
as they left the mare to herself. ' Dash it all, I never 
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came across a girl with such a power of understanding 
things straight off. Now, if Fd been explaining all that 
to one of our girls, dashed if she'd lia’ known at the 
end of it which was the pastern and which was the 
shoulder ! But Fll wager anything you’d point out the 
exact tiling in a trice.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Miss Lister, with cheerful confidence. 
” But then, you see, Mr. Anthony, you made everything 
so clear. You ought to be one of those—what do you 
call them ? County Council lecturers—you have such 
a decided gift for explaining things.” 

There was a very pleasant little greenhouse in close 
proximity to Mr. Poskitt’s stable, and Mr. Anthony 
and Miss Lister entered it to inspect the plants, and as 
it was very cosy and comfortable and contained a 
couple of easy-chairs, they lingered there for some time 
and made otlier explanations. It appeared in the 
course of these that Miss Lister’s vocation in life was 
that of a show-woman in one of the very first dress¬ 
making establishments in Leeds, that she lived in " 
and was a native of London, that her salary ^^\'ls a very 
handsome one, and her ideas of an eminently business¬ 
like nature. She told Anthony a great deal about her 
own particular line of business, and was very chatty 
and communicative ; it was, therefore, quite in the 
order of things that Anthony should tell her all about 
his father’s farm, and the stock that was on it, and 
should confide to her his own pet notion that when he 
got ever5d:hing into his own hands he would make great 
alterations in many ways, and do well in spite of fallen 
prices and general depression. 

I think the yoimg lady from Leeds has quite 
brought our Anthony out of his shell,” said Mrs. 
Merrill to Mrs. Poskitt later in the evening. As a 
usual thing, he never takes no notice of the gels, but 
see you there—he’s talkin’ to her in that comer as free 
as can be 1 ” 

The freedom with which Mr. Anthony Merrill con¬ 
versed with Miss Lister increased as the evening went 
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on, and before supper-time came he had decided that 
there was something in girls, after all, though he inclined 
to an opinion that all that there was of that something 
was crystallised in Miss Lister. Anthony, in short, was 
falling head over heels in love, and with the greater 
celerity because he had never been in love before. He 
stuck to Miss Lister during the rest of the evening—he 
was furiously jealous when young Mr. Spriggins, who 
was engaged to his sister Matilda, called Annetta out 
during the fascinating game of Postman*s Knock,*' 
and he trembled all over when, in the course of a 
country dance which Mr. Poskitt insisted on having, 
he found his arm round Miss Lister's slim waist. Before 
the evening was over he had made progress in a fashion 
which dazzled his subsequent vision of things—Miss 
Lister had given him permission to caU upon her next 
time he went to fair or market at Leeds, and she had 
promised that when spring came round again she 
would pay a visit to Sellincote Farm, and not only see 
all the things that Anthony could show her, but take 
a lesson in riding. 

" You'll look as well in the saddle as any woman 
that rides to hounds in the county ! " said Anthony, 
eyeing her over as critically and coolly as if she had 
been a prize liackney or a smart cob. '' I'll swear 
you've a perfect seat, and you'll set a habit off as few 
girls could." 

Miss Lister was not unimpressed by these genuine 
tributes to her grace. She went homewards next 
morning wondering whether a country life would suit 
her. As a child of the city, she knew little of Arcadia, 
but she was one of those young women who keep their 
eyes open, and she had observed during the course of 
her Christmas visit to Mr. Poskitt's hospitable home 
that, however much these farming folk might grumble 
about bad times, falling prices, and aU the rest of it, 
they were all surround^ by what struggling shopfolk 
in the towns would call prosperity and even luxury; 
they could afford to dress well; they lived—in Mr, 
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Poskitt's case, at any rate—on the fat of the land, and 
they must be well-to-do if they could keep servants 
and pianos, and be able to go a-hunting. As a young 
woman of two-and-twenty, Miss Lister had visions of 
settling down in life. She wondered, as the train 
carried her over a snow-bound land from the village 
to the great smoky town, whether she would not prefer 
a rural existence to a life amongst bricks and mortar. 
She had thought young Anthony an oaf at first, only 
to discover later on that he was intelligent enough and 
clever enough about the things which interested him, 
and that his tongue could wag with something hke 
eloquence if it were unloosed on any topic that lay near 
his heart. As the train came to a standstill amidst the 
smoke and grime of Leeds, Miss Lister found herself 
thinking of young Anthony as of a breath of country 
air, and she wondered when she would see him again. 

Had she known all that was going on in Anthony's 
heart, Annetta might have made up her mind that it 
would not be very long before that young gentleman 
sought her out. For three weeks after the Christmas 
partVi Anthony knew sleeplessness for the first time in 
his me. He also lost something of his usually large 
appetite, and as he went about the land, he found a 
girl's face floating between him and the brown earth 
in a most discomposing fashion. His sisters, as past 
masters in the game, rallied him on his preoccupation, 
and said things about Miss Lister in his presence which 
Anthony listened to in silence. It had been a somewhat 
sore infliction on them to behold the ^ce of Miss 
Lister's movements, the indefinable air with which she 
wore her gown, the general atmosphere of something 
superior about her which they knew they could never 
hope to attain to or even imitate. And so, after the 
fashion of women, they ran her down, and in Anthony’s 
presence, and at last they went too far, and roused 
their brother to retaliatory remarks. 

I should never have thought,” said Miss Matilda 
Merrill, as she and her sister Jennie sat trifling with 
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their fancy-work before the parlour fire one January 
afternoon while Anthony lounged in his father’s easy- 
chair and stared moodily at the ruddy glow of the 
cinders, I should really never have thought, Tony, 
that you would have been mashed by a shop-girl, for 
she is nothing but a shop-girl, however grand her airs 
may be. Mrs. Tomlinson, of the Oak Farm, got her 
winter mantle at Hart & Hind’s last November, and 
saw her in the show-room. Slie tries the gowns on —1 
mean they’re put on her, so that lady customers can 
see how they look." 

" That’s how it was she played the fine lady so well," 
said Miss Jennie. " Of course, she’d been trained to 
it, just as they train j^rforming elephants I A shop 
young woman! Yes, I’m surprised at you, Tony, 
especially when one considers that you might have 
your pick of half the nice girls in the neighbourhood. 
Of course, the son of Mr. Merrill, of Sellincote Farm, 
couldn’t marry a girl out of a shop." 

Anthony set his teeth. 

" It’s a pity his daughters don’t look higher, then ! " 
he snorted. They don’t seem to have very grand 
tastes, my conscience ! " 

Anthony's sisters sat up in their chairs in very correct 
attitudes. 

" Anthony Merrill! " exclaimed Miss Matilda. 

" Why, what’s Spriggins but a farmer 1 " sneered 
Anthony. " I should ha’ thought you’d ha’ wanted a 
duke, by your talk." 

" Mr. Spriggins is a gentleman-farmer," said Miss 
Matilda, with emphasis on the word which made all the 
difference between gentility and vulgarity. 

" What, on two Hundred acres, and in bad times ? 
—stuff and nonsense ! " retorted Anthony. " He’s 
naught but a little farmer. And what’s that whipper- 
snapper Pool, that Jennie’s sweet on ?—a vet.’s 
assistant I ’’ 

" A veterinary surgeon’s a professional gentleman," 
said poor Jennie, ^most in tears. " He wouldn’t 
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look at a shop-girl that struts about in borrowed 
plumes.” 

Anthony was about to make some angry retort, but 
he suddenl}^ laughed, rose to his feet, and strolled out 
of the room. He came back presently, carefully carrying 
a saucer of cream, which he deposited on the hearthrug 
in front of his sisters. 

Mercy upon us ! ” exclaimed Miss Matilda. What 
on earth is that for ? ” 

'' It's for the cats to lap,” replied Anthony, and went 
out of the parlour whistling. 

Next morning Mr. Merrill told Anthony that he 
should want him to go over to Leeds on business during 
the afternoon. At the mere mention of the word Leeds 
Anthony felt his heart begin the antics of a steam-engine, 
but his pride kept him from showing any signs of 
emotion, and he stared at his sisters with stern eyes 
looking out of a mask-like face. He asked his father for 
instructions, discussed the details of the business with 
him, and promised to leave by the afternoon train from 
Sicaster, the market town five miles away. 

” Why, he’ll have to stop in Leeds all night! ** 
exclaimed his mother. ” What will the lad do with 
himself ? ” Don’t you go to any of them wicked 

theatres now, Anthony I ” 

” AU right, mother,” replied Anthony ; ” I can take 
care of myself.” 

” I'd call on Miss Lister if I were you, Tony,” said 
Matilda. ” Fm sure she'd be pleased to see you.” 

” Nothing of the sort, Matilda ! ” said Mrs. Merrill, 
in her most reprimanding manner. ” Anthony's much 
too sensible to run after young girls.” 

Anthony heard and made no reply. He not only 
meant to see Miss Lister, but to take her out for a walk 
—perhaps to the theatre. It was not often that he got 
the chance of spending the evening in Leeds ; on this 
occasion he meant to spend it after his own fashion. 

He made his toilet for the journey with more than 
usual care. Like most men who love horses, Anthony 
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was a little dressy —he liked to array his well-set-up 
young figure in large checks, and Newmarket gaiters, 
and fancy waistcoats, and smart white neckerchiefs 
with horseshoe pins in them, and he was as strict in 
the surveillance of his tailor as a man of fashion is. 
Upon this occasion he arrayed himself in a new suit of 
shepherd's plaid—a smartly-cut moming-coat and 
riding-breeches suit—which was made the more striking 
and brilliant by the addition of a scarlet waistcoat set 
off with gilt buttons. His Newmarket gaiters were of 
fawn-coloured cloth ; his cravat, of stiffly-starched white 
linen, was ornamented by the fox’s-head pin which 
Miss Lister had seemed to admire. In these gay bedizen- 
ments, topped by the very light Melton overcoat with 
the mother-of-pearl saucer-sized buttons, Anthony looked 
a very buckish figure indeed, and his mother was proud 
of her son as he set off on his journey. 

The business which had brought Anthony to Leeds 
kept him kicking his heels in the office of an agricultural 
implement maker’s establishment until long past seven 
o'clock, and it was already a quarter-past eight when he 
found himself at liberty to seek the presence of Miss 
Lister. He was afraid that it was then too late to go 
to the theatre, but as the evening was fine, if a little 
frosty, he decided to ask the young lady to go for a 
walk with him. That he must spend the rest of the 
evening in her company was, to him, a foregone con¬ 
clusion ; it had not entered into his mind that anything 
could interfere with his projects. Anthony, who knew 
Leeds very well, sought out the establishment of Hart & 
Hind, whereat his goddess earned her hving and hved 
in." The private entrance was in a side street, and as 
Anthony approached the door he was aware that the 
first-floor windows were brilliantly lighted, that a piano 
was being performed upon with considerable vigour, 
and that shadows, male and female, were continually 
projected upon the blinds, to disappear and reappear 
in rhythmic order. The place had all the appearance 
of bemg given up to a small and early dance. 
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Anthony attached no significance to these things. 
He rang the bell of the private door and inquired of a 
trim waiting-maid who answered it if he might see Miss 
Lister. 

“ Miss Lister, sir ? Yes, sir, certainly. Will you 
step inside, sir ? answered the maid very politely. 
“ Will you take your coat off, sir ? 

“ No, thank ye,'’ said Anthony. LU keep it on." 

The maid looked surprised, but she turned towards 
a broad flight of stairs down which at that moment 
floated the strains of a lively polka. 

“ What name shall I say, sir ? ” she asked. 

'' My name is Merrill," said Anthony. “ M-e-double r- 
i-double 1 —Merrill." 

" Yes, sir. Will you come this way, please, sir ? " 
said the maid. 

Anthony followed her up the stairs. She appeared 
to be following the call of the music, and at last she 
stopped at a door behind which the piano was being 
operated upon more loudly than ever. She threw the 
door wide open. 

" Oh, if you please, Miss Lister, here’s Mr. Merrill 
to see you ! " 

Anthony found himself on the threshold of a large 
room which was brilliantly lighted and somewhat 
dazzling to his eyes. He was aware that there were 
several couples gyrating in the middle of the floor ; 
that their eyes were all turned upon himself ; that the 
person at the piano ceased playing, and that the materials 
for a hushed silence were all ready. He saw, too, that 
all the young men were arrayed in sober black, and that 
the ladies wore a semi-evening toilet—and then he 
caught sight of Annetta and forgot aU the rest. 

Annetta came forward to meet him with a cordiality 
that was as real as the amusement which she felt at 
seeing the incongruous figure at an evening party. 
She held out her hand, and at the same time she cleverly 
indicated to the pianist that she might resume her 
self-interrupted performance. 

M.N.3 
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“ Why, if it isn’t Mr. Anthony! ” said Miss Lister. 

Well, I’m glad to see you—just to think that you 
should call on the night of my party ! But you must 
take your coat off—here. I’ll go down with you to the 
hall myself.” 

She piloted Anthony out of the room and closed the 
door upon them. Anthony sighed with relief. 

I—I didn’t know you were having a party,” he 
said, ” or else I wouldn’t have called. But I’m obliged 
to stay the night in Leeds, and so I thought I’d call 
and ask you to go to the theatre with me.” 

I should have been delighted,” said Miss Lister, 
” but, of course, you see how it is. We have a great 
many privileges here, and one is that the heads of the 
departments are allowed to give a party to their friends 
once a year, and to have the use of these rooms. This 
is my party—if I’d had the least notion, Mr. Anthony, 
that you would have cared to come, you would have 
received an invitation. But now that you’re here, 
you’ll stop—take your coat off, do I ” 

” But-” said Anthony, unbuttoning his coat, 

” they’re all dressed up inside there.” 

” Never mind,” said Miss Lister. ” It’s my party— 
come now, to please me.” 

Anthony would have ridden a wild horse to please 
her, and he suffered himself to be led back to the room 
which they had just quitted. The polka was over, and 
the company were spread here and there about the 
room. Miss Lister, keeping Anthony at her side, sailed 
round, introducing her companion as a dear friend of 
hers from the country who had dropped in accidentally. 
The young ladies, who were quick to recognise Anthony’s 
good looks, fine proportions, rude health, fell down and 
worshipped him on the spot; the gentlemen, whose 
pale face? were made still paler by their black clothes, 
hated him fervently. As for Anthony, he blushed and 
laughed, and showed his white teeth, and shook hands 
with everybody as if he were working the handle of a 
pump, and was altogether so bright and fresh that the 
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ladies grew more and more in love with him and thought 
he was the nicest boy they had seen for a long time. 

Mr. Anthony," whispered Miss Lister, " can you 
waltz ? because if you can, you shall waltz with me." 

Now, it so chanced that dancing was Anthony’s sole 
indoor accomplishment. It was a sort of family tradi¬ 
tion amongst the Merrills that they should all dance 
well, and old Merrill himself, though he weighed eighteen 
stone, could foot it as lightly as a girl. So Anthony 
said that he would be only too pleased to dance with 
Miss Lister, and the hostess thereupon bade the gentle¬ 
men take their partners. 

A consequential person with very black whiskers 
approached Miss Lister as she and Anthony stood near 
the piano. He executed a low bow and glanced at 
Anthony’s unevening-like garments with supercilious 
eyes. 

" Our dance, I believe. Miss Lister," he said. 

Miss Lister looked a little annoyed—she felt that 
the man might have shown more tact. 

" I’m sorry, Mr. Roller," she said, " but you must 
excuse me—I’m giving this dance to Mr. Merrill. See— 
there's Miss Jones over there—she’s disengaged. Won’t 
you ask her ? " 

Mr. Roller closed his very white teeth over his very 
black moustache and retired, not to dance with Miss 
Jones, but to get into a comer with his friend Mr. 
Webber, there to sulk and say nasty things. 

" That’s the way with women, Webber," he said 
bitterly. " Her and me’s almost engaged, and she 
throws me over for a country bumpkin like that—a 
feller that comes to an evenin’ party in shootin’-clothes, 
and boots as big as canal boats." 

" I don’t know," said Mr. Webber slowly. " He’s 
rather a small foot, and by Jove, bumpkin or not, he 
can waltz I There’s none of us can waltz like that. 
Roller, old man." 

" Pshaw I " said Mr. RoUer. " I’m sick of women 
—^fickle things! Wish we could go somewhere and do 
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a bitter or a drop of Scotch. No hope of that, worse 
luck 1 ” 

There was no hope of anything of that sort until an 
hour later, wlien Miss Lister invited her guests into an 
adjoining room to partake of a cold collation. By that 
time Anthony had waltzed with several young ladies, 
and had become well warmed by the exercise. He was 
now the colour of a fuU-blown blush rose ; his blue eyes 
were bright, and he laughed when anybody spoke to 
him. It was plain that the ladies were far too much 
interested in him, and the gentlemen grew correspond¬ 
ingly jealous. 

Wait a bit,** said Mr. Roller. “ Lll take a rise out 
of young Hayseeds yet—you take a httle notice.'* 

Anthony, as the greatest stranger, was placed by 
Miss Lister at the head of the table—Miss Lister 
paid great attention to him. Mr. Roller, black hatred 
ui his heart, sat near, biding his time. There came 
a lull in the conversation. Mr. Roller caught 
Anthony’s eye. 

Grow a good many thistles down your way, I 
should think, sir ? ** he said in a voice that besought 
the company’s particular attention. 

Anthony stared at Mr. Roller out of innocent eyes. 

Thistles ? '* he said wonderingly. 

I always understood that asses lived on thistles,” 
said Mr. Roller, winking at Mr. Webber and the other 
young men. 

Anthony caught the wink. An expression that was 
almo.st infantile in its innocence stole over his features 
as he stared back at his interlocutor. 

“ We have rather a fine crop of thistles in one of 
our fields,” he said blandly, ” rU have it kept for you 
if you like—I've never tned ’em myself, but I’m sure 
they’d suit vou.” 

‘^Hah-hah-hah 1 ” laughed Mr. Webber. ” That’s 
one for you. Roller, my boy—^he had you there, a fair 
treat 1 ” 

But Mr. Roller was one of those persons who delight 
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in running tlieir heads against brick walls, and he 
presently returned to the charge. 

How’s whoo^ts ? ” he inquired, fancying that he 
was imitating the Yorkshire dialect. And how's 
turmuts ? 

“ Oats is down and tunnups middlin’," replied 
Anthony with great good humour. " How much is a 
yard of black tape at present ? " 

This pointed reference to Mr. Roller’s occupation 
struck that gentleman as being in very low taste, and 
he muttered something about " country bumpkins " 
and turned his attention to his neighbour, Miss Larkin. 
Truth to tell, the attention was of a perfunctory sort, 
for Mr. Roller was deeply in love with Miss Lister’s 
undoubted cleverness and talents. He wanted to make 
her Mrs. Roller, and mistress of a snug little business 
that he had his eve on, and it vexed him to see her 
smiling upon Anthony and plying him with obvious 
attentions. And being a gentleman of no perception, 
Mr. Roller rushed upon his fate. 

He was engaged for a waltz with Miss Lister after 
supper, and as soon as it had fairly begun, Mr. Roller 
commenced a diatribe against the vagaries of women. 
He was peevish and bad-tempered. Miss Lister allowed 
him to growl and sneer and whine until she had had 
enough of it. She suddenly stopped and removed herself 
from Mr. Roller’s encircling arm. 

" That’ll do, Mr. Roller," she said quietly. " I’ve 
had enough of all that—and of you. I suppose you 
understand ? ” 

Mr. Roller understood only too well. He left Miss 
Lister, lingered, hands in pockets, in a corner of the 
room for a few moments, confided to Mr. Webber that 
the affair was a " bloomin’ frost and gave him the 
’ump," and sidled away. As he passed through the door, 
he looked back—Miss Lister was dancing with Mr. 
Anthony Merrill. 

" I’m sorry Mr. Roller was so rude to you," she said, 
as they floated about. 
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“ Went like water off a duck's back," said Anthony. 

" But it was such bad manners ! " 

" He never paid the extra twopence," said Anthony, 
with a wide grin. 

" Well," said Miss Lister, " Fve sent him off with a 
flea in his ear—She'll not trouble me again." 

" Why-? " Anthony's eyes looked in astonish¬ 

ment, and asked a question. 

" He—he wanted me to marry him," she said in a 
low voice. 

" What I " exclaimed Anthony. " A chap like— 
that ? " 

" Of course, I didn't care lor him at all," she said 
hastily. " I wouldn't have had him for—for worlds." 

Anthony’s arm got a firm grip on Miss Lister's waist; 
Anthony's face drew a little nearer to the small head 
that was not so very far* away from his shoulder. 

"Will you have me ? " he whispered. 

" Yes," answered Miss Lister, keeping her eye on the 
tips of her gyrating shoes; " I will." 

The trim waist was compressed by the strong arm 
more tightly than ever, and Anthony and Annetta 
danced through the clouds. 



SNOWBOUND IN ARCADY 

" I'm afraid it isn't the slightest use, sir—we're stuck ! ' 

I looked round about me from the shelter of the 
little shed-like station into which the train had crushed 
its way a good two hours before, and where it had 
remained, at the mercy of the driving snow, ever since. 
A glimpse of the overhead sky was impossible : there 
was nothing above us but a mass of whirling flakes. 
I knew that there were hills—^mountainous hills—all 
around us; they might have been the Himalayas for all 
I could see of them. Beyond the stone and timber of the 
inside of the little station there was nothing to see but 
snow—and the baffled train now half-smothered in it. 

“ When you say that we're stuck," I said, " I suppose 
you mean that we can neither go forward nor get back ? " 

The guard smiled in uncertain fashion—he looked 
more like weeping. 

" That’s about it, sir," he said. " The fact is, we 
never ought to have tried to get past High Gill—when 
it snows in these dales and hills it does snow 1 But we 
understood at the junction that we must get through, 
sir, by hook or crook. And so we came on—and here 
we've got into the worst of it! " 

** And here we are ! " I said. " Yes, I know—it's 
my fault. But I particularly wished to reach Heather- 
side Hall to-night. I suppose it's some way off yet ? " 

" A good eight miles, sir, across the fells," he answered, 
shaking his head. " No, you'll not get there to-night, 
sir, any more than we shall get away from here. Nor 
yet to-morrow—we're snowbound in a bit of the wildest 
country in England." 

I accepted this fact with the philosophy of an old 
campaigner. 

" Well, what's to be done ? " I said. " Shall we 
starve ? " 

He smiled—^this time with pleasant thoughts. 

” No, sir," he replied. " It^s lucky we got as far as 
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here. There's a comfortable roadside hotel about two 
hundred yards away which is a good deal used by 
tourists in summer-time, and if you can struggle waist- 
deep as far as that you can get accommodation there. 
The driver and stoker and myself will be all right with 
the station-master here." 

" Then if you can get me that smaller kit-bag of 
mine, I'll start," I said. " The rest of the things may 
stay where they are." 

While he floundered through the rapidly-increasing 
drift on the platform to the compartment which I had 
left two hours before, I reviewed the situation. It was 
Christmas Eve, and I had particularly desired to reach 
Heatherside HaU that night, and in order to do so had 
left London at an unconscionably early hour in the 
morning. There had been delays owing to the snow 
long before we reached Greymoor Junction, and there 
the station-master, finding that I was the only passenger 
for the little branch line, had at first flatly refused to 
let the ordinary train go, assuring me that it would 
never pass High Gill. It was only when I revealed my 
identity and that of my hostess and offered driver, 
fireman and guard a very handsome gratuity that I 
persuaded him to send me forward. And here I was 
stranded at a roadside inn, and the three railwaymen 
would be unable to eat their Christmas pudding with 
their families 1 

It was all the more vexing when I thought of what I 
had expected for the morrow. I had just returned from 
nine years' service in India, and amongst the first invita¬ 
tions I had received was one from my cousin, Isabel 
AUiston, now mistress of romantic old Heatherside since 
the death of her father my uncle, Sir Percival Alliston, 
who had fostered my military ambitions, and to whose 
old regiment I now belonged. At the time of my 
departure from England Isabel was a lively young 
lady of fourteen ; I had wondered what she would 
be like now, at twenty-three, ever since receiving her 
invitation. And thinking, as I stamped up and down 
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the little shed, of the lonely Christmas which I should 
have at the inn instead of being her guest at the Hall, 
I felt inclined to curse myself for not leaving London 
a day earlier, before this great storm came. 

However, it was no use crying over spilt milk, and 
with a kit-bag which contained all that 1 should want 
I was soon wading through the snow towards the Wool- 
pack, The snow was not quite waist-high, but it was 
well over my knees, even on that high and wind-swept 
road, and I began to understand how deep it must be 
in the railway cutting. It took me a good half-hour 
to reach the hotel—as well as I could make it out, a 
long, low erection of rough, grey stone, looking cold and 
comfortless under the driving snow. But there were 
lights in the windows, and a genial puff of warm air 
met me when I opened the door and stepped into the stone- 
paved hall, and I reflected that I had bivoua:ked many 
a time in worse places than that by a thousand times. 

A stout, grey-haired man— a. true Dalesman—came 
out of a sort of bar, and, inclining his head respectfully, 
looked at me with some interest. 

“ Good-afternoon,” I said. “ I suppose you can 
accommodate me—possibly for a day or two ? The 
fact is, the train I came here by is snowed up.” 

He showed no astonishment at that, but said that he 
would do his very best, and that I could depend on a 
good and well-warmed bedroom and plenty to eat, for 
they always kept a big stock of provisions about that 
time, and had also their Christmas fare. Then, after 
we had taken a drink together in token of goodwill, he 
showed me the coffee-room, told me that I should find 
a maid there to take my orders when I came down, 
and took me up to a bedroom in which a bright fire 
was burning, explaining its presence by saying that they 
were bound to keep up fires in order to warm the house. 

Thinking that I had fallen on my feet, at any rate 
as far as warmth and comfort were concerned, I changed 
my clothes and went down to the coffee-room to see 
what I could get to eat. Heavy red curtains had been 
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drawn over the windows, and on a table laid with a 
snowy cloth and shining glass and china stood a lamp 
whose shaded rays diffused a welcome glow on the 
things beneath it. And on the table also, behind the 
lamp, stood two china bowls filled with Christmas roses. 

'' Well, this is all very cosy and comfortable, and 
very English,'* I said, as I rang the bell and took up 
the time-honoured English attitude on the hearthrug. 

If only I had some company now-" 

The door opened presently, and a girl, dressed in 
the conventional waitress garb, entered the room and 
advanced upon me. As she came into the full light of 
the lamp I almost started at recognising her elegance 
and her beauty. Tall, lissom, she moved with an 
undulating grace that is rare amongst Western women, 
and she held her head with the dignity of a queen. In 
that first hurried glance I merely gathered that her 
eyes were very dark, that her hair shone like tlie burnish 
on a rook’s wing under her coquettish white cap, and 
that her simple black gown and white apron made a 
frame for something undeniably pretty and charming. 

“ What would you like for dinner, sir ? ” she said, 
demurely respectful. 

I had wanted to hear her speak—her voice was 
sweet, full, and cultured, with a touch of North-country 
accent in it which added to its charm. And her eyes, as 
she raised them to ask her question, were very steady. 

** Well,” I replied, smiling, ” that depends on what I 
can have. Perhaps you had better tell me what there is.” 

” Mrs. Thomthwaite, sir, suggested some of her 
famous soup, a roast chicken, and a dish of cutlets,” 
she answered, ” and afterwards there is Christmas 
pudding or mince pies, and some fine cheese.” 

” We will leave the pudding until to-morrow,” I 
said, ” The rest will do admirably.” 

She bent her head, after the fashion of a perfectly- 
trained domestic, and left the room, while I, drawing 
up a chair to the hearth, sat down to enjoy the old- 
fashioned country blaze, and to wonder what wind 
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had blown this young goddess to such an out-of-the-way 
place as the Woolpack. I was still wondering about 
her when she came in with the soup ; after that, being 
almost ravenous, I gave myself up to my dinner. But 
there was no chance of forgetting her long, for she was 
in and out all the time, attending most assiduously 
to my wants, and anticipating my every wish. And at 
last I began to talk to her. 

I suppose you do not get many people here in 
winter ? ” I said. 

“ Oh, no, sir—scarcely any one comes here in winter,'* 
she answered. 

“ But in summer a great many people come, 1 suppose ? '* 
Oh, yes, sir—a great many.** 

“ Artists, no doubt, and anglers ? " 

“ Both, sir—and tourists. The hotel is always full 
in summer and autumn.’* 

Then you must be very busy ? ** 

“ Oh, very busy indeed then, sir.” 

** Do you know the country hereabouts ? ” 1 inquired, 
after a pause, during which she poured out for me a 
glass of claret which the landlord had sent in with his 
special recommendation, and which proved to be 
uncommonly good. 

'' I know something of it, sir,** she replied. 

Do you know Heatherside Hail ? ** 

“ Yes, sir, I have seen it.** 

“ Have you ever seen Miss AUiston, who lives there ? ” 
I asked. 

'' Yes, I have just seen her, sir,** she replied, some¬ 
what indifferently. 

She was a little girl when 1 last saw iier,** I said 
meditatively, and speaking more to m 5 rself than to the 
waitress. 

'' Indeed, sir,'* she said. 

“ Yes,” I said dreamily. ” Only fourteen. I suppose 
—^is she very handsome now ? ” 

I*m sure, sir, I couldn't say,” she answered. 

Would you like coffee after dinner, sir ? ” 
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Thank you—let me see, what is your name ? '' 

** My name is Jane, sir,’* she answered demurely. 

** Well, Jane, I would like coffee, and I would also 
like to smoke a cigar,'* I said. 

“ There is a beautiful fire in the smoking-room, sir," 
she said. And there is no one there." 

When I had finished my wine I went across to the 
smoking-room, and to my surprise found a biUiard- 
table there. I am passionately fond of billiards, and I 
took down a cue and began knocking the balls about. 
The table was remarkably good and true. 

I wonder if the landlord plays billiards," I said to 

jane when she brought me the coffee. " If so-" 

" No, sir," she answered, with great sedateness. 
" Mr. Thomthwaite does not play. But I do." 

1 gazed at her in astonishment. She blushed a little, 
but returned my gaze steadily, and I then saw that she 
was handsomer than I had thought her at first—which 
is saying a good deal. 

" You ! " 1 said. " Do you really ? Why, that's 
rather uncommon. Where did you learn to play ? " 

" When I was in another situation, sir," she answered. 
Do you wish for a game, sir ? " 

This amused me, and I smiled. The idea of playing 
billiards with a pretty waitress in a snow-bound inn on 
Christmas Eve was delicious. 

“ But what will the landlord and landlady say ? " I said. 
She opened child-like eyes full upon me. " Oh, that 
is quite all right, sir. I have played here more than 
once,'' she said. ‘'Will you have spot or plain, sir ? " 
1 had got over my astonishment at anvthing she said 
or did by that time, and so I was not too much surprised 
when I found that she could play very well. We plityed 
two games—then, feeling it was not fair to detain a 
girl who probably had other duties to attend to, I said 
that I was feeling tired after my long journey and 
should soon go to bed. As if she were a practised marker, 
she put things in order, put out the table lights, and 
picked up the tray. 
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“ Can I get you anything more, sir ? she inquired. 

‘'No, thank you, Jane,"* I answered. “ Except that 
you might ask the landlord if he will come and smoke 
a cigar with me.** 

" Very good, sir—good-night, sir.** 

“ Good-night, Jane.** 

The landlord came presently and joined me in a 
cigar and in some toddy which he himself mixed. He 
still seemed to regard me with a curious interest. 

“ That's a smart parlour-maid or waitress of yours,'* 
I said. 

He nodded his head sideways. 

" She is, sir," he answered. " An uncommonly smart 
young woman—quite the lady.** 

" Oh, quite 1 *' I said. " Is she a native of this part ? ’* 
Well, sir, she is and she isn*t. Bom hereabouts, 
I'm given to understand, but has lived a deal in the 
South and abroad,** he answered. " Speaks French 
and German like the natives, sir.** 

" Oh, I see 1 " I said, and set down Jane as a some¬ 
time lady's-maid. " How long do you think this 
weather will last ? '* 

" Couldn't say, sir," he answered. 

“ I was very anxious to get to Heatherside Hall 
to-night," I said. " I wonder if you know my cousin. 
Miss AUiston ? " 

" Very well indeed, sir,** he answered. " All the 
countryside knows her.** 

" She was little more than a child when I left 
England,** I said. " What is she like now ? ** 

" The handsomest young lady in the North, sir! '* 
he replied, with great emphasis. " And the best, an' 

the.,spiritedest, an* the- Ah, well ! it would take a 

good deal to say what she isn't. They call her the Pride 
of Heatherside hereabouts, sir." 

"I’m very glad to hear it, Mr. Thomthwaite,*' I 
answered, " and I'm very sorry I can't be with her 
to-morrow. But I*m most comfortable here, and the 
snow won't last for ever." 
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Then I wished him all the good wishes of the time 
for him and his, and went to bed and slept like a top. 

When I looked out of the window next morning the 
snow had ceased to fall and the skies had cleared, and 
the sun came out and all the world was shining under 
his smile. Down in the coffee-room a typical North- 
country Christmas breakfast was awaiting me—so, too, 
was Jane, more attractive than ever in a print gown 
which might have been brought straight from some 
lavender-scented chest of the eighteenth century. I 
wished her the compliments of the season ; she re¬ 
sponded in her accustomed demurely respectful way. 
As she flitted in and out of the room we exchanged 
remarks on the weather ; it was her opinion that the 
snowstorm was over. 

“ I wish it had delayed its coming for a few days, 
Jane,” I said. “If it had I should have spent to-day 
with my cousin.” 

” Yes, sir,” she said, as if replying to what was 
quite obvious, 

” And those three poor fellows at the station would 
have kept Christmas with their wives and families,” I 
said reflectively. ''It must be dull for them there, and 
they can only be in the station-master's way.” 

Then, musing upon the untowards fate of the railway- 
men, caused by my desire to reach Heatherside Hall, 
a brilliant idea seized upon me. 

” Jane 1 ” I exclaimed, ” I wonder if the resources 
of this estabhshment would admit of my giving the 
three railwaymen their Christmas dinner ? ” 

” I have no doubt they would, sir, but I will speak 
to Mr. Thomthwaite,” she answered, and left the room 
—to return presently with the announcement that Mr. 
Thomthwaite said that he could dine a regiment if 
need be, and that if I would only let him know what 
time the men would dine he would set a room apart 
for them and have all in readiness. 

It was a fine tonic to get out into that sunlit winter 
morning and stniggle through the dry snow to the 
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station. I found the castaways playing cards in the 
little booking-office and trying to be as happy as possible. 
They were all obviously delighted to receive ray invi¬ 
tation, and at one o’clock presented themselves at the 
Woolpack, where the landlord had prepared a cosy 
room for them and waited on them himself, helped by a 
rosy-cheeked maiden whose plump arm looked capable 
of supporting a baron of beef. As for Jane, she mini stered 
to my comfort in the coffee-room and was as deft and 
smart as ever. 

'' I wish, Jane,” I said, as my own Christmas dinner 
came to an end, “ that I had some means of amusing 
these men for an hour or so. There seems to be nothing 
but the billiard-table.” 

She considered this proposal in silence for a moment, 
and then she said, in her usual calm fashion : 

** If you think it would give them any pleasure, sir, 
I should be happy to sing to them—there is a good 
piano in the room where they have dined.” 

” Ah, so you sing as well as play billiards, Jane, do 
you ? ” I said. ” Well, if you sing as well as you play 
billiards, I should hke to hear you. Where did you 
learn to sing ? ” 

” In—in another situation, sir,” she answered. 

If I had been amazed when I foimd that Jane could 
play billiards quite well, I was more amazed when I 
heard her sing. Although she only sang the men some 
simple old bdlads of the North-country, it was not 
difficult to perceive that she had been exceedingly 
well trained, and possessed a naturally fine voice. The 
railwaymen listened entranced, and went away in 
supreme content with some creature comforts in the 
way of whisky and cigars. And with this little festivity 
and another game of billiards at night, the day wore 
to a close very successfully. But how long was I to 
remain snowbound—with Jane ? 

I was dawdling over my breakfast next morning 
when the landlord came into the room, obviously 
bristling with news. 
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“ You’ll be released Irom your captivity soon, sir,” 
he said. “ The snow's got that hard that Miss AUiston 
has been able to send her sleigh over for vou. It's gone 
down to the station to get aU your things, and it'll be 
back here in ten minutes or so. So then you can get 
off—a day late.” 

I confess that, glad as I was at the prospect of reaching 
Isabel and Heatherside, I was conscious of a feeling of 
regret at leaving these comfortable quarters and Jane. 
However, I could not stay at the Woolpack for ever, 
so I paid my bill, made my preparations, and went 
down into the hall, ready to depart. Through the open 
door I saw a large travelling-sleigh, roomy enough for 
four people, with my luggage packed at the end. Near 
the door stood the landlord and landlady, evidently 
greatly interested and amused. But there was no sign 
of Jane. And there were certain coins in my hand 
which I wished to bestow upon Jane. 

” Wliere is Jane ? ” I inquired. 

Here in a moment, sir,” answered the landlord. 
" In fact—here, sir.” 

I turned, following his glance, and saw, descending 
the stairs, what seemed to be Jane, but Jane in fine 
raiment and furs, followed by a young woman who 
was obviously a lady's-maid. And this Jane, smiling 
as demurely as ever, advanced upon me with laughing 
eyes. 

” So we did spend Christmas Day together. Cousin 
Hany, after all ! ” she said. 

” uood heavens 1 ” I exclaimed. ” Is it—it isn't— 
Isabel ? ” 

She swept me a curtsey. ” At your service, sir ! ” 
she said. ” You see, I, too, became snowbound on my 
way to meet you, and—I—I wanted to see what you 
were like after all these years. And now—come.” 

Since then we have kept every Christmas together. 



THE RETURN OF A NATIVE 

The junior partner, leaning carelessly, hands in 
pockets, against the mantelpiece of the big, solidly- 
furnished office wherefrom the destinies of the great 
brewery were controlled, smiled indulgently at the little 
apple-faced old man who for the first time in his hfe 
had been invited to take a seat in that sacred apart¬ 
ment, and was now occup 3 dng it with a befitting sense 
of the honour which such an invitation conferred upon 
him. 

“ So you’re going down to see the old place again, 
are you, Bargery ? ’* observed the junior partner. 

That will be rather a nice thing to do. Long time 
since you saw it, isn’t it ? ” 

William Bargery smoothed the nap of his old- 
fashioned top hat and shook his head. His lips trembled 
a little and his eyes twinkled. 

Matter o’ more than fifty year, sir,” he answered. 
” Yes, sir, matter o’ more than fifty year. I haven’t 
never seen the old place, sir, since I came into the 
service of Messrs. Carradine, Porterway & Carradine 
—and that, as you know, Mr. Edward, was fifty year 
ago as was last Monday. A young man of three-and- 
twenty I was when I first came here, Mr. Edward.” 

Long before my time, Bargery, I’m afraid,” said 
Mr. Edward Carradine, with another indulgent smile. 
‘‘ Quite a matter of ancient history, fifty years ago.” 

A deal before your time, sir, as you say,” replied 
Bargery gravely. ” Your respected father, sir, was 
such another young gentleman as what you are now 
when I first come to the house. When I first come, 
sir, your grandfather was in the prime of life—a fine 
figure of a man, Mr. Edward, was your grandfather, as 
aU the Carradines is. Mr. Porterway, now, he was a 
little gentleman with a red face and a bald head. There 
was a nickname, sir, that they had for your grandfather 
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and Mr. Porterway, amongst the men—they used to 
call 'em ‘ The Long and the Short of It/ But it's a long 
time ago, is that, Mr. Edward." 

" Soimds like it, Barger)/, don't it ? " assented Mr. 
Edward Carradine cheerfully. " Well, I hope you'U 
enjoy your visit to the old place. You'll take your 
granddaughter with you, of course ? " 

" Yes, sir, yes—^the child's never seen what I call 
the real country in her hfe," replied Bargery. " Little 
'scursions she's had, outside London here, now and 
then, but never far afield, as the saying is. It'U do 
her good to see what the real country is, sir, as I 
know it." 

" You’ll find some changes, you know, Bargery," said 
the junior partner. " The world moves on, even in the 
real country." 

Bargery shook his head—a respectful impatience of 
Mr. Edward Carradine's criticism seemed to fill his 
mind. 

" It don't change much my way, sir," he said. " I 
don't expect to find no great changes. Some of 'em will 
no doubt be growed up, and maybe married, and maybe 
there'll have been a few deaths, but things don't change 
a deal thereabouts—it's a very slow-moving part, sir, 
is that. Dear-a-me I To think o' my having lived in 
London this fifty year, sir !—it don't seem no more than 
a day since I left the old place." 

" Well, I hope you'll find it the same, Bargery," said 
the junior partner, holding out his hand. " A pleasant 
holiday to you." 

Bargery clasped the yoimg man's hand with his own 
trembling fingers. 

" Thanking you, sir, thanking you kindly," he said. 
" Nothing but kind words, sir, did I ever receive from 
you and yours—the best and generousest of masters as 
ever was. And, Mr. Edward, sir, if so be as you're 
wanting me for anything, sir, you have my directions. 
I couldn't abide to think that aught went wrong in my 
absence and me not at hand, so you'U-" 
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" All right, Bargery,” laughed the junior partner. 
" All right. WeT let you know, sure enough, if any 
difficulty arises. Go and enjoy yourself—youVe earned 
a holiday if anybody ever did.” 

William Bargcry went out into the sunlit yard of the 
great brewery and looked out of his old eyes at the 
familiar sights. In one capacity or another, and for 
a full half the period as gatekeeper, he had serv^.d the 
firm of Carradine, Porterway & Carradine for fifty years, 
and at last had retired—not, he was careful to impress 
upon everybody, because of inability or infirmity, but 
because the House absolutely insisted on his spending 
the rest of his life like a Gentleman. The House had 
made provision for him in that respect—it had secured 
his cottage, just outside the gates, to him for life, and 
had further intimated that a sum of thiity shillings per 
week would be at his disposal as long as he lived. 
Moreover, it had placed a hundred poimds to the credit 
of Mr. William Bargery at the Savings Bank where his 
own private puttings-by were deposited, Mr. Carradine, 
.senior, hinting that if he never wanted this money 
himself it would come in for his granddaughter, Bella, 
who kept house for him. And, what had pleased William 
Bargery more than anything, the House had presented 
Bella with a real gold watch and chain on the pretext 
that her twenty-first birthday occurred just about the 
same time as her grandfather's jubilee. 

” We’ve a deal of mercies to be thankful for,” said 
Bargery, as he smoked his pipe that day after dinner 
and watched BcUa washing up the plates and dishes. 
” Money in the bank, and thirty shilling a week to be 
got by walking across the yard for it, and a real gold 
watch and chain—I don’t know what the folks at 
Meadowtrees ’ll say when they hear of such grand 
things—I don’t indeed I Me being only a poor young 
man with no more than a shirt to my back and a few 
shillings in pocket when I come fortxme-seeking to 
London. Howsomever, we shall be among ’em all 
again to-morrow night.” 
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“ WiU they be glad to see you again, grandfather ? " 
asked Bella, who was a true citizeness of London, and 
—from long experience of Bargery’s reminiscences and 
descriptions—looked upon the morrow's journey as on 
an expedition to the desert. '' And will it be safe to 
wear my gold watch and chain ? " 

“ Glad to see me ! ** exclaimed Bargery. “You don’t 
know what hospitality is, my girl, till you’ve been 
where I come from. It’s open house there—sit yourself 
down and make yourself at home—that’s the rule I 
Eh, dear-a-me !—1 can remember what grand doings 
we used to have at Christmas-time and at the village 
feast! Such eating and drinking ! Glad to see me 1— 
why, when we get there, you’ll md that there’ll be so 
many folks wants us to stay with them that we shan’t 
know which house to go to.’’ 

“ One’ll do,’’ said Bella, who secretly wished that 
they were going to Margate—a known and assured 
quantity—instead. 

“ It’ll be harvest-time when we get there,’’ said 
Bargery dreamily. “ I haven’t seen any harvesting 
this fifty year. Ah, you’ve never seen any harvesting, 
my girl! ’’ 

“ Yes, I have I ’’ asserted Bella. “ They were har¬ 
vesting when I went with our Sunday School treat last 
year—out Woking way. Real com it was, too—just 
like what you see in the pictures of Ruth and Boaz 
in the Bible.’’ 

Bargery waved his pipe impatiently. 

“ There’s naught of the real sort as near London as 
that,’’ he said. “ Wait till you get down to Meadowtrees 
—^nigh on to two hundred miles away, that is. Ah !—I 
remember the harvest doings we had there—it’ll be 
fine to see it all again. Everybody in the place turns 
out—the harvest fields is hke what they term picnics— 
all laugh and talk. And the harvest suppers—they’ll 
ask us to a harvest supper at the farm where I used to 
work. Old Mr. Stubbs—^why, of course, he’ll be dead 
now, but young Master George ’ll be a man of about 
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my age—oh, they’ll make a deal of me, Bella, you’ll 
see. You see, I’m a travelled man—they don’t go away 
from the villages much in those parts—and I shall 
have a lot to tell them. Why, when I came away from 
there old Mr. Cloughby was the only man, bar the 
Squire, that had ever seen London. And here I’ve been 
living in it for over fifty year 1 ” 

“ I expect you’ll find some changes,” said Bella. 

There’s no change much in them parts,” answered 
her grandfather testily. ” It’s too far out of the way. 
I don’t look for to find no great changes—’ceptin' what’s 
reasonable.” 

But the first evidence of change came to him next 
morning at King's Cross, where an officious porter, who 
had extracted the secret of their destination from Bella, 
informed William Bargery that he had better book 
right through to Meadowtrees and change at Grand- 
minster. Bargery’s face became troubled—then he 
frowned indignantly. 

” There isn’t no railway goes to Meadowtrees,” he 
said. You can’t get no farther than Grandminster. 
Then you go by the carrier’s cart—a good fourteen mile 
across coimtry it is, too. I come from that part.”’ 

Must ha’ been a long time since, then,’^ said the 
porter. ” There’s been a station at Meadowtrees this 
fifteen year—it’s the junction for Holme-on-Sea.” 

All the way to Grandminster, Bargery was convinced 
that something was wrong—he could not help thinking— 
and asserting—that it must be some other Meadowtrees 
to which the porter referred. Nor was he reassured 
when the train rushed at last into Grandminster, and 
he looked out upon a vast railway station thronged with 
Au^st holiday-makers. 

‘^There’s a deal of change hereabouts,” he said. 
” When I set out from Grandminster there was naught 
but a shed for a station, and one porter on the platform 
—I hope it’s the right place.” 

A sight of the city’s walls and of the ^eat tower of 
the Minster rising above the roofs and spires at its foot 
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convinced Baxgery that they were so far right, and he 
allowed a porter whose dialect was as Greek to Bella, 
and sounded strange to Bargery himself, to conduct 
them to a branch train and instal them safely therein. 

You're sure this is right for Meadowtrees, young 
man ? " asked Bargery, forcing a few coppers into the 
porter's hand. '' We shall get there, eh ? " 

You’ll get theer if yer don't tummle out o' t' winda, 
or if t' train doesn't run offen t' line," answered the 
porter indifferently, " Mind yer fingers !—shoo's off." 

Bargery sank back in his comer and looked about 
him—he felt in a strange land. As for Bella, who had 
stared at the porter open-mouthed, never having heard 
the North-country tongue before, she quietly removed 
the gold watch and chain, and tying them tightly in 
her handkerchief, hid the latter in her bosom and secured 
it to her undergarments with the aid of several safety- 
pins. 

" I never looked for to go back to Meadowtrees by 
the railway," murmured Bargery. " Old Tinker's 
carryin' cart it was that I left the place in—Sam Tinker 
they called him—he was parish clerk as well as carrier. 
Howsomever, they can't have changed-" 

He suddenly uttered a sharp cry and pointed a 
trembling forefinger through the window. 

" They've a-taken the railway right through Wild- 
man's Wood ! " he cried. " Look I—that's where I 
used to come a-nutting and a-sweethearting. And it'll 
come out at the back of the old church—right in the 
middle of the village as was that quiet and peaceful! 
Right in the very middle of Meadowtrees it'll come out 
—close to the Markis o' Granby." 

It was by the station-master’^s advice that Bella took 
her grandfather over to the Marquis of Granby and 
procured him some necessary refreshment. Bargery was 
a little tired and more than a little confused. He looked 
about him as he sat down in the bar-parlour and his 
eyes grew troubled. 

" It was a very old-fashioned place, was this house. 
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when I knew it," he said. " There was a deal of old 
things in it. It all seems to be newly papered and 
painted now." 

" And rebuilt, too," said a smart landlady, mixing 
Bargery a glass of whisky-and-water with her own 
hands. " We should have had it about our ears if we 
hadn't rebuilt it, mister. How long is it since you 
knew it ? " 

" Matter o' fifty years, ma'am," answered Bargery 
meekly, " I'm a native of this village." 

" An, you’ll find a deal of changes," said the landlady 
sympathetically. " The railway's made a lot of differ¬ 
ence. And, of course, nothing stands still in this world, 
does it ? " 

A sudden sharp ring in some region outside the bar- 
parlour made Bargery start. For a moment he thought 
he was back in his watchman's lodge at the brewery, 
far away in busy Southwark. 

" You—you haven't got the telephone in these parts, 
ma’am ? " he inquired nervously. 

“ Telephone I " exclaimed the landlady. " I should 
think we have indeed 1 I shouldn't like to be without 
it either—it's that useful in ordering things from 
Grandminster—saves letter-writing." 

Bargery sighed and blinked and sipped his whisky- 
and-water. After a little conversation with Bella and 
the landlady he took rooms for his granddaughter and 
himself at the Marquis of Granby. For of all the names 
of old friends which he mentioned, the landlady, herself 
a woman of ripe middle-age, knew not one. 

Bella's spirits revived with the high tea which the 
landlady spread before them in the sitting-room of the 
inn. To her it seemed the most satisfactory item on 
the day’s programme. The cold boiled fowl, the home- 
fed ham, the preserved apricots, above everything the 
North-country tea-cakes and the thick cream appealed 
to Bella's youthful appetite. She informed herself that 
if nothing else turned up the eating and drinking seemed 
to be all right. And she had never tasted such tea 
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before—certainly these country jossers knew how to do 
themselves in things like that if they knew nothing else. 

Bargery made a poor show of eating. He was taken 
aback. The Meadowtrees of his dreams had had no 
railway. He had often thought of the Marquis of 
Granby—a quaint enough old pile of gables and thatched 
roofs when he left it. And here it was—a red brick affair, 
with modern ornamentation upon it, and fitted with a 
telephone. He began to speculate on what changes he 
might not find. 

We'll look round the village when weVe had our 
teas,’' he said. “ It’ll be a queer thing if they've all 
gone.” 

But they found little to reward the old man in his 
search for the past when in the cool of the August 
evening they went from one end to the other of the long, 
irregular village street. There was scarcely a name 
which Bargery remembered ; when they came across 
such a name it belonged to people who knew nothing 
of him. There was no Stubbs now at the Manor Farm, 
and the little general shop whereat Martha Jenkinson 
had sold everything from bacon to bull's-eyes had, hke 
the Marquis of Granby, been rebuilt in red brick, and 
was now called the Home and Colonial Supply Asso¬ 
ciation. 

” Dear-a-me I ” said Bargery, contemplating the 
gold letters which flared from the powder-blue back¬ 
ground of the sign. ” I couldn’t have believed there’d 
have been such changes. There’ll not be much differ¬ 
ence between town and coimtry before long, Bella.” 

Don’t seem to be no very great difference,” said 
Bella, who during their progress along the village 
street had made critical inspection of such young 
women of her own age as she met, and had discovered 
that their blouses were quite the thing and their skirts 
as well shaped as her own. “ It isn’t what I call real 
country, this—why, they’ve got hot and cold water 
laid on in my bedroom! Talk a bit queer—but then, 
you can’t expect everybody to enjoy the advantages 
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what Londoners has. Seem aU right, though, when you 
come to look at them,” and, while Bargery was staring 
about him, trying to recollect things, she drew out the 
gold watch and chain again and ornamented her small 
person with their shining grandeur. 

It soon grew dusk—too dusk for the reading of names 
on the tombstones in the churchyard. They went back 
to the Marquis of Granby, and for an hour or two 
Bargery sat in the bar-parlour, trying to enjoy a pipe 
and a glass. But he was in a foreign land—the men who 
came in were of a later generation; their ideas, their 
conversation were strange to him. He could remember 
the time when the bare annoimcement that anybody was 
from London would have occasioned breathless interest 
—he now discovered that there were several men in 
the room who knew London much better than he did. 
There was even a man there who went up to Mark 
Lane once a week. What was more, he spoke of it as 
one might speak of a journey into the next parish. 

” They can't have made much change in harvesting, 
at any rate,” said Bargery after breakfast next morning. 
” We’ll go into the harvest fields, Bella, and see the 
folks at work. That'll be like old times, that will I 
There’s naught to beat the smeU of barley, fresh cut.” 

But when they got out into the sunlit street and 
began to look about them Bella's grandfather became 
uneasy. He glanced about him in the fashion which 
Bella was beginning to know very well—the fashion of 
a strange man in a strange place. 

” Seems like as if things weren’t as busy nowadays 
in harvest-time as they used to be,” he muttered. 
” In my time everybody used to turn out—old and 
young. And there's women standing gossiping at their 
doors —at ten o’clock of a forenoon, too ! In my days 
they'd have been at work.” 

They got outside the village and came to a field 
wherefrom stole the subtle perfume of freshly-cut 
barley. Bargery's cheeks flushed and his eyes sparkled. 
Drawing Bella forward by the arm, he made his way to 
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a gap in the hedgerow and looked into the field. And 
suddenly he uttered a half-cry of great surprise. 

The old man, who had stuck like a leech to his duties 
in the Southwark brewery for half a century, had never 
seen an American self-binder reaping machine before. 
He stood trembling and amazed, watching the almost 
human contrivance go round the field mowing down the 
grain with mathematical accuracy, tying it up into 
sheaves, casting the sheaves aside, doing the work of a 
dozen men. And he noted the silence of the harvest 
field—a silence broken only by the continual clicking 
of the machine. Where he remembered the merry voices 
and laughter of men and women and children there 
was now nothing but the whirr and jingle of wlieels and 
springs. 

“ Why, why ! ” he exclaimed. They—they do it all 

by machinery nowadays ! 

Seem to be about as much up-to-date as what we 
are,'* said Bella. “ Not much of the truly rural about 
'em, Fm thinkin'." 

Bargcry turned back towards the village. From a 
little cottage near the four cross roads an old woman 
came forth beckoning to him and liis granddaughter 
with a skinny arm. They approached her wonderingly. 
She threw open her garden gate. 

Come your ways in and sit you down a bit, William," 
she said. “ I heard tell you’d come back to th’ owd 
place—you’ll ha’ forgotten me, but you an’ me was 
thick enough when we were young ’uns—Mary Grice.’’ 

Bargery sank panting into a chair and stared at his 
old sweetheart. She looked at least twenty years older 
than he did. 

“ I shouldn’t have known you, ma’am,’’ said Bargery 
ungallantly. Everything seems to have changed a 
deal since I left the village.’’ 

** Ay, I should think so I ’’ said Miss Grice. " Ye 
may well say that—sit you down, young woman— 
seeing ’at it’s fifty year sin’ you left the place. Change I 
—^nay, it’s nowt but change I I’m sure I don't know 
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what's come over folk nor things neyther i' these latter 
days. They do all t' farmin' by machinery, and t' 
bairns is that eddikated while they think they're as 
good as t' quality, and t' young men and t' young 
wimmen dresses up like dukes and duchesses, and they 
go off to t' seaside and wheer not as we niver thowt 0' 
goin' to t' market town i' my time. I offens say 'at if 
some o' t' owd folk could see these here goin’s on they'd 
dither i' their graves. An' it's nowt but t' railway, and 
t' tallygrah", an't' penny post, and sich~like 'at's done 
it—that tlieer an’ t' poU)d:icks. Change !—I should 
think theer hes been some change ! But I haven't 
changed—I niver wor one for weddin', an' I alius said 
'at when I changed my condition it 'ud be for summat 
better nor owt ye can get i' this vale o' tribbylatin'. 
An' how wor London town lookin' when ye left it, 
William ? I niver been theer mysen, but I've heerd a 
deal o' talk about it. Ha' ye iver seen tliis here new 
King 'at they talk about i't' newspapers—happen ye'll 
know him ?—they say 'at he lives in London.’’ 

On the following day Bargery and Bella returned 
home. The old man was very quiet and thoughtful— 
Bella was secretly rejoicing over the prospect of a 
promised trip to Margate. When they got into the 
little house which nestled in the shadow of the big 
brewery, Bargery hung up his best hat, took off his 
coat, and filling his favounte pipe sat down in his easy- 
chair and sighed a sigh of comfort. 

'' I don't know as there's aught to beat London, after 
all,” he said. It's that peaceful—after seeing such 
turning upside down of things. They're going too fast 
down yonder, my girl—going too fast 1 " 



THE BITER BIT 

Whkn the eleven o’clock train crawled into Pearcaster 
station that ni^ht only one passenger alighted from it 
—a man whom the station-master (who, having sent his 
solitary assistant to bed, was the only ocenpant of the 
platform) set down as a seafarer. The dim lip:ht of the 
oil-lamps revealed him as a fine upstandinf^: man with 
a bronzed fare, curly brown hair, and eves that looked 
as if they were accustomed to f^azin^ across wide 
expanses of ocean. He wore a dark-blue suit of the 
style mostlv affected bv sailors ashore, and carried a 
stout stick and a small hand-bap^. He t^azed inqiiisitively 
about him as he strolled up the platform, and seemed to 
sniff the nic!:ht air as if he searched for some once well- 
known odonr. It was then just after harvest, and the 
scent of the barlev-fields, now shorn of their ^ain, was 
heavy all over the land. The traveller smiled a little as 
its seductive scent reached his nostrils. He looked hard 
at the station-master as he gave up his ticket, and after 
passing him turned back and spoke. 

" Is there still an inn here called the Pearcaster 
Arms ? ” he inquired. ** Stood on the village green.” 

The station-master was eager to reply—probably 
because he now realised that the traveller was not a 
stranger, but some one who had some previous know¬ 
ledge of the place. 

" There is, sir,” he answered. " Still there—on the 
village green, as you say.” 

The traveller hesitated a moment ; then he stepped 
nearer to the station-master. 

” When I knew it,” he said, ” it belonged to old 
John Kirby—is he still alive ? ” 

The station-master sighed and shook his head. 

” Eh, dear me, no, sir I ” he answered. " Dead a 
matter of eleven years, is old John. He died the very 
year I came here. No, sir, it’s now kept, is the Arms, 
bv a Mr. Benjamin Bevington as took it when old John 
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died. Well kept up, sir, is the Arms—oh, very well 
indeed.” 

“ I suppose one cim get a night's lodgings there ? ” 
asked the stranger. 

“Oh, 3^es, sir,” replied the station-master. “ Parties 
—chiefly cx)mmercials—often stop there. It’ll be closed 
now, ot course, being after eleven o'clock, but you 
knock at the front door, sir, you'll find the landlord up 
—he always sits up a bit after all's quiet, just to have a 
peaceful glass by himself, like.” 

“ Thank you—and good-night,” said the traveller, 
and went off up tne lane Vv^hich led from the station to 
the village. The station-master, calling a good-night 
after the retreating figure, remarked to himself that the 
man must liave known these parts at some time, and 
then locked up the station and went into his house, 
with the comfortable reflection that if anybody in 
Pt'arcaster could find out who the traveller was, that 
man was Benjamin Bevington. 

The Pearcaster Arms, an old-fashioned, rambling, 
many-gabled building, stood in the midst of a wide- 
spreading green, around which the village, one of some 
size and of some importance in that sparsely-populated 
part of tlie county, was built. The green itself was 
divided into four sections by the intersection at the inn 
of two great high-roads, which on this particular night 
shone white and bright in the light of the harvest moon. 
Across these roads, and across the green, the high 
gables and tall attenuated chimneys of the inn threw 
long black shadows; close by a row of poplars stood 
spectral against tlie moonlit sky. The traveller paused 
for a moment before advancing to the door and looked 
about him. 

“ It doesn't seem to have changed much,” he said 
to himself thoughtfully. ” I've seen it like this before 
—^many a time.” 

Then he sighed, as at some memory, and going up to 
the inn, rapped loudly upon the door with his stick. 
There were still lights burning in a red-curtained room 
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on the left, and presently he heard heavy steps advancing 
along the stone-flagged passage within. Bolts were 
drawn, a chain undone, a key turned in its lock. The 
door opened, and the landlord confronted the traveller. 
He held a lamp aloft in his hand, and in its light the 
two confronted each other. 

Mr. Bevington proved to be a tall man of apparently 
fifty years of age, much inclined to corpulence, and 
affording evidence of a love of good living. He had a 
large, heavy face, which would have been somewhat 
dull and vacuous if it had not been for his eyes, which 
were shrewd and cunning, though small and too closely 
set together. He examined his belated customer with 
a quick glance of these eyes, and noted the travelling-bag. 

Evening, sir,'* he said in a large, mellow voice. 

“ Good-evening," returned the other. " Can I get a 
night's lodgings here ? " 

The landlord stepped aside. 

“ You can, sir—good lod^ngs as you'll find in York¬ 
shire. Come this way, sir—just got in by the last train, 
I expect ? ” answered the landlord, bustling along the 
passage. 

"Yes," replied the traveller. 

He followed Mr. Bevington into a snug bar-parlour, 
where there was a bright fire burning and everything 
looked very cheerful. In the stronger light there the 
landlord immediately coincided with the station- 
master's opinion that this was a seafaring man. 

" Perhaps you'd like a little refreshment before going 
to bed, sir ? he inquired. " Bit of a supper, now ? " 

" No, thank you," answered the traveller. " If you're 
not going off yourself, perhaps you'll join me in a quiet 
glass and a pipe of tobacco before turning in ? " 

" I will, with pleasure, sir,” said Mr. Bevington. " It was 
just what I was about to do when I heard your knock. 
You'll find that chair by the fire very comfortable, sir.” 

Five minutes later Mr. Bevington and his guest were 
quite friendly and sociable. Their glasses were at their 
elbows ; their long pipes in their mouths. The stranger 
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seemed very affable and pleasant; the landlord—well 
known in that neighbourhood as one of the biggest of 
gossips and most inquisitive of men—^became curious 
about him. He wanted to know what a sailor was doing 
so far from the sea. 

“ A seafarer, I should say, sir ? '' inquired Mr. 
Bevington. 

Yes,” replied the other. '' I have used the sea a 
good many years—nearly twenty.” 

” Dear me, sir ! ” observed Mr. Bevington. ” Well, 
every one to what suits him. The sea wouldn’t suit me 
—no, sir. I once went on a pleasure-boat at Scarborough 
—it was no pleasure to me, I can assure you sincerely.” 

The sailor smiled, and said it was true that the sea 
certainly did not suit some people. Then, changing the 
subject, he inquired what sort of harvest they had had 
round Pearcastcr. 

” Well,” re])lied Mr. Bevington, inserting his thumb 
in the arm-})it of his ample waistcoast and assuming an 
oracular air, ” it was what you might term a variegated 
period. There was comprised within it all the various 
seasons of the year. However, it’s now safely housed 
and gathered in, as I believe the hymn remarks. 
Interested in agriculture, sir ? ” 

” I used to be, once,” said the sailor. 

” Dear me ! This is a bit of the finest land in England,” 
asserted the landlord. ” Ever been in it before, sir ? ” 

The sailor smiled. 

” Well, to tell the truth,” he said, “ I have—I used 
to live hereabouts. But it’s over nineteen years since 
I saw it.” 

” Dear-y me I ” said Mr. Bevington, elevating his 
eyebrows. ” Now I come to notice it, there is a touch 
of the lingo in your voice. WeU—^well! ” 

” I knew this house like my own home,” said the 
sailor, glancing around him. “ That was before you 
came into it.” 

” Yes, sir. A matter of eleven years have 1 dwelt in 
this abode, sir,” answered the landlord. ” A new-comer. 
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as you might say—yet I know most folk hereabout— 
you see, I have a little wine-and-spirit business in 
addition to this, and I drive round the neighbourhood 
twice a week, seeking orders. Yes, I know every village 
and farm in these parts.” 

” Do you know Cherrybridge ? ” asked the sailor, 
with a sudden look of interest. 

Mr. Bevington blew forth a large cloud of smoke and 
bowed his head with the gravity of a judge. 

” Every family in it, sir,” he answered. “ The 
Timbles, the Greens, the Hazells, the Wilkinsons— 
themes the principal farmers' families in the place. 
Do you know it, sir ? ” 

” Yes,” answered the sailor ; ” that’s where I used 
to live. I should think the Timbles have got our farm 
—I don’t know their name, though I remember all the 
rest. Are Mr. and Mrs. Green still living ? ” 

” They are, sir—hale and hearty,” said Mr. Bevington. 

The stranger looked into the fire with a very thought¬ 
ful gaze. If he had looked up as he asked his next 
question he would have seen that the landlord was 
watching him very sharply. 

” They had one daughter, as I remember,” said the 
sailor. ' Letty—her name was. She married old Mr. 
HazeU—she was nineteen, and he was fifty. Is—is he 
dead ? ” 

Mr. Bevington took his pipe out of his mouth and 
spoke in deep tones. 

” Dead, sir—dead these seven years I ” 

Had they any children ? ” 

” Never a one, sir.” 

The sailor smoked in silence for a time, still watching 
the flames. Mr. Bevington watched him out of sly 
eye-comers. 

What’s become of Mrs. HazeU, then ? ” inquired 
the sailor. ” Is she stiU there ? ” 

Mr. Bevington’s voice became almost sepulchral. 

” Married again, sir—^married a curate, as was a 
widower with seven encumbrances—^two male and fi'^e 
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female—and went to live in Devonshire—or perhaps it 
was Cornwall. And haven’t been seen in her native 
village from that day to this—^which it was six years 
since the unfortunate event took place,” concluded Mr. 
Bevington. '' A widower—with seven of ’em ! ” 

The sailor received this news in silence, and having 
asked another perfunctory question or two about 
Cherrybridge, remarked that he would like to retire. 
Mr. Bevington lighted him to his room, assured him 
that the bed was well aired, and bade him a cordial 
good-night. Returning to the parlour, he first scratched 
his head and then his ear, and finally smote his knee 
with a heavy smack. 

That’s him ! ” he said. ” That’s Dick Carter, as 
I’ve heard tell about, that ran away to sea 'cause him 
and she quarrelled, lad and lass-like. Well, upon my 
word I Come back to find her after nineteen years ! 
But he'U not go to Cherrybridge now, not he.” 

Then he went to bed himself, and thought a good 
deal before he fell asleep. 

Next morning Mr. Richard Carter came down at an 
early hour, and breakfasted in a friendly fashion with 
his host. He seemed very quiet and thoughtful, and 
when the meal was over asked for his bill, saying that 
he must be going on his way. 

‘‘ Going to have a look round the old village, sir ?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Bevington, as he prepared to speed hiscustomer. 

Carter shook his head gloomily. 

" No, I don’t think so, after aJl,” he said. I meant 
to, on my way from Liverpool to Newcastle, but I’ve 
been thinking about it this morning, and I don’t think 

I shall. You see, they’re all dead, and-” He 

shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

I think you’re very wise, sir,” said the landlord. 
'' It's no use of lacerating the tenderest feelings of the 
human heart.” 

When they had said good-morning and the sailor 
had vanished stationwards, Mr. Bevington mopped his 
forehead and then rubbed his hands. 
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'' A widower with seven encumbrances I ” he said. 

Oh, dear—dear—dear—and a nice sailor waiting for 
her all that time ! '' 

Then he lighted a cigar and mused a little before the fire. 

“ I knew he wouldn't go," he said at last. " I knew 
he'd never go to Cherrybridgc—^after that." 

But if Mr. Bevington had been able to see into the 
workings of Mr. Carter's mind as that brown-faced 
gentleman walked to the station, he would have become 
more and more doubtful about his own perspicacity. 
For Mr. Carter began to think that after ill he would 
go to his native place, and see the old house again, 
and the old church and churchyard. True, the woman 
he had come hoping to find—free—was gone, but there 
were other things left. Somebody would remember him. 

When he reached the railway station he put his bag 
in the office, and turning off across the fields and woods 
by a well-remembered path, he set out at a round pace 
for Cherrybridge. 

It was noon when he reached the village, and all the 
people were inside the houses and cottages, at dinner. 
He passed scarcely a soul in the one street—those whom 
he met stared at his brown face, but did not know him, 
nor he them. Otherwise, little was changed. The farm¬ 
steads were not changed at all, nor the old church, nor 
the ancient inn. 

He turned into the latter for a crust of bread and 
cheese—by the fireside sat the landlord, a man of sixty, 
who, after eyeing him keenly for a moment, suddenly 
rose and held out his hand. 

" Well, now ! " he exclaimed. " If that isn’t young 
Mastur Richard Carter, 'at ran away to t' sea nigh on 
to twenty year sin' ! Bless my life I An' how are you, 
sir ?—my words, but you’ve grown a reyt handsome 
man ! Well, I never, I never ! " 

" I'm all right, thank you, Dobson," said Carter, as 
they shook hands. " I wondered if anybody would 
recomise me." 

" Reckemise yer ? " said old Dobson. " Ay, I'll 
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warrant yer—iwerybody 'll reckemise yer. Sit yer 
down, Mastur Richard, sit yer down. Eh, dear—^you’ll 
find a deal o’ changes i’ t* owd place. Yer father an’ 
mother—they’re gone above, and Mastur Hazell, he’s 
gone after ’em. Ay ! ” 

Who’s got his farm ? ” asked Carter. 

His farm ? Why, his widow, for sure ! Who should 
hev it ? ” 

But,” said Carter, “ she married again, didn’t she ? ” 

Old Dobson stared. 

” Married agen ? Nowt o’ t’ sort! Who tell’d yer 
that tale ? Shoo’ll none iwer marry agen unless shoo 
marries you—ye were sweet enough as lad and lass. 
Married agen ! Noa—noa ! Ye’ll find her up theer at 
Lowside Farm as handsome as iwer.” 

Carter never knew how he got to Lowside Farm— 
unless he flew there. He was breathless when he 
reached the garden gate, and for a moment or two 
lingered by it, trying to get his breath. And all of a 
sudden, moving about the garden, he saw Letty—saw 
her after nineteen years. 

It had been churning morning, and she had not yet 
taken off the white linen gown and apron in which she 
did her dairy work. As she moved here and there about 
the quaint old garden, from which she was gathering 
some autumn flowers, it seemed to Carter that the 
nineteen years of separation had somehow vanished as 
completely as though they had never been. He could 
not see her face, for her back was turned to him, but 
he saw that her hair was just as dark and glossy as 
ever, and her figure as erect and graceful as in the old 
days when she was reckoned the most beautiful girl in all 
the countryside. It made him a boy again to see her. 

He opened the gate softly, and crossing the lawn 
with sailor-like agility, was at her elbow before she was 
aware of his presence. He spoke her name : 

“ Letty I ” 

She turned swiftly—^the gathered flowers feU from 
her hands. For an instant she turned pale ; then the 
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hot colour came flooding back to her cheeks. She stared 
at him as if he were something risen from the grave at first, 
but he suddenly saw her eyes fill and her lips tremble. 

Dick I " she said. " Is it you—really ? ” 

" It’s I, Lctty, right enough—just as it’s you. But 
aren’t you going to shake hands with me ? ” 

For answer she held out both hands to him. He 
drew her towards him and looked earnestly at her. 

Have you forgiven me ? ” he asked. “ I hope you 
liave, after all these years.” 

She shook her head and looked away from him. 

It wasn’t your fault at all, Dick,^’ she said sadly. 
’'It was all mine—I found that out afterwards, when it 
was too late. No—have you forgiven me ? ” 

Carter laughed, and drew her nearer to him. She 
looked round her. 

" Come into the house,'* she said. “ Dinner will 
soon be ready.” 

But Carter stood firm. 

“ No,” he said. ” I’m not going into the house. I’m 
not going to stay ten minutes with you, Letty, unless 
you tell me just now that—well, you know. Now which 
is it to be—am I to stay, or go ? ” 

She lifted her eyes at last and looked at him candidly. 

” You’re to stay—for always—of course,” she said. 

Now come in—oh, Dick, I’m glad to see you. Am I 
beginning to look an old woman ? Thank Heaven ! I 
feel very young . . . now.” 

That afternoon, as they were walking about the farm 
together, Carter told her of his adventure with Mr. 
Bevington. She laughed heartily. 

” Old scoundrel I ” she said. ’’ He did that because 
he proposes to me about twice a year, and invariably 
takes a refusal with a remark that he knows he must 
win in the end. You see, he has been in the habit of 
calling at the farm for orders, and always makes an 
excuse to get into conversation with me. But it was a 
bad trick to do, Dick.” 

” It might have separated us for life,” said Carter, 
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who was feeling a strong desire to kick his last night's 
host. “ Td like to go back and have it out with him. 
But we shall meet.” 

” Much better not/' said Letty. What's it matter 
—now ? ” 

As fortune would have it, the three met that very 
afternoon. Crossing a high-road on their way home. 
Carter and Letty suddenly encountered Mr. Bevington, 
who was driving his smart dog-cart in the direction of 
Cherrybridge. Letty s]:)oke quickly. 

” Hide beliind those bushes, Diet I ” she said. " Come 
out when I call." 

Tl.cn she stood waiting by the roadside until Mr, 
Bevington appeared. At the sight of the fair widow his 
fat face became uTeathed in smiles, and he ducked 
and bowed like a courtier. 

“ Good-aftemoon, Mr. Bevington," said Letty. " How 
nre von ? " 

" Good'afternoon, ma'am.” replied the landlord. 
'' Ah —T was feelin’ very solitary, but now T feel elevated 
to the heavens And how are yon, ma'am ^ 

" I’m ver\^ well indeed, Mr. Bevington. And I'm very 
happy. I’m going to be married." 

Mr. Bevington's jaw dropped. 

" Married, ma’am ? " 

" Yes, married And quite soon. Here, IT introduce 
mv future husband I0 you. Dick ’ ” 

Mr. Bevington’s small eyes grew great and round 
with horror : Mr. Bevington's mouth opened and would 
not shut when he saw his guest of the previous evening 
appear and regard him with menacing looks. For one 
horror-stricken second he gazed from Letty to Carter 
—^and then, with something between a howl and a 
groan, he brought his whip down upon his mare's flanks 
and hurled himself away. 

" And now." said Letty, when the rocking dog-cart 
had disappeared in the distance and they could laugh 
no more, " Mr. Bevington will never come to Lowside 
Farm for orders again." 



THE LOVE CHARM 

Keziah Ann felt considerable trepidation as she knocked 
gently at the door of the farmhouse parlour. The 
mistress was more than something of a martinet, and 
she had a reverence for rule and method which was 
only equalled by her skill in making butter. 

‘^If you please, ’m,'* said Keziah Ann, '' would you 
mind if I went out for an hour or two to-night ? '' 

The mistress, whose eyes were as steely-bright as 
the needles wherewith she was knitting stockings for 
her lord and master (now fallen asleep in his easy-chair 
on the opposite side of the hearth), looked up at her 
handmaid with evident surprise. 

** It isn’t your night out, Keziah Ann,” she said sharply. 

” No, ’m ; but I just wanted to see me mother, ’in- 
I shouldn’t be late, ’m,” urged Kexiah Ann, fingering 
the knob of the parlour door anxiously. 

The mistress rubbed the tip of her sharp nose. 

” Well, I don’t hold with servant-gals go in’ out at 
nights unless it's their agreed-upon nights out,” she 
said. ” It leads ’em to loose ways. Is everything done 
i' the kitchen ? ” 

” Oh, yes, ’m I ” cheerfully assented Keziah Ann. 
” And the hearth’s as bright as a new pin, ’m.” 

The mistress hesitated a few seconds longer, as folk 
in authority love to hesitate. Keziah Ann’s heart beat 
faster. 

” Very well,” said the mistress. ” You can go, Keziah 
Ann ; but mind the back door’s fast, and that you’re 
in by nine o’clock. And don’t let it occur again, ’cause 
I’m not one to have rules broken through ; and when 
servant-gals has sixteen pounds a year, and a good 
place, they’ve no call to ax favours.” 

” No, ’m, thank you, ’m,” said Keziah Ann. 

She closed the parlour door and hurried away to the 
kitchen, where her hat and jacket lay in waiting. She 
scrambled into the jacket, attached the hat to her 
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chestnut-hued locks by means of a solitary hat-pin, 
which terminated in a large imitation pearl, and, 
having bolted the back door, let herself out by one 
which opened into the garden. It was seven o'clock of 
a dark November evening, and there was a whistling 
wind amongst the great elms which stood sentinel over 
the house. Almost bereft of leaves, their mighty branches 
looked like the arms of giants against the uncertain 
light; their creaking and groaning sounded like the 
plaints of souls in pain. Keziah Ann shuddered—like 
most country folk, she had a terrible fear of darkness 
and the unknown, and it seemed to her that the trees 
and the wind menaced her. 

“ That were a dreadful story as I tell'd th’ missis," 
she said to herself as she hurried down the garden. 

'Cos I don't want to see me mother—leastways, not 
to-night. Howsomever, happen it wouldn't be a story 
if I just look in for a minute." 

Once outside the farm precincts, Keziah Ann began 
to run. She hurried along the highway at her best 
pace until she reached the village street, where dim 
lights shone out of small windows. Half-way through 
the village slie paused at the door of one of a row of 
tiny, drab-walled cottages, and, lifting the sneck, 
stepped inside the little living-room. 

Keziah Ann’s father, who had been working in the 
dank fields all day, sat snoring in his chair by the 
wood fire ; Keziah Ann's mother—who had a tongue— 
was kneading dough in a big puncheon in readiness for 
its baking first thing next morning. 

'' An' what's thou doin' out at this time o' neet ? " 
inquired Keziah Ann's mother, with some acerbity. 
“ It's not thy night out." 

" I—I had to come out with a message," replied 
Keziah Ann. " How’s my father's rheumatics ? " 

“ Thi feyther's rheumatics is varry bad," answered 
Keziah Ann’s mother, punching the dough vigorously. 
" An' no wonder, seein' 'at he's been up to t' knees 
in muck and watter all t' day ameng them theer tunnups 
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o' yeer maister’s. An' if thou’s gotten a message, go 
an' get it owered and away home with thee—I weean't 
hev thee tapesiri' about at this time o' t' neet, so theer ! " 

Keziah Ann retired precipitately. Outside in the 
darkness a new pang of remorse smote her. 

“ That's the second fib as I've toll'd to-night,” she 
said. ” Theer would be a bonny to-do if th' missis and 
me mother found me out. Howsomever, I made up my 
mind I'U do it, and I wiU do it! ” 

Summoning ail her small courage, Keziah Ann 
marched swiftly along the deserted street until she 
came to a narrow lane which, passing the church and 
churchyard on one side, and the old tithe-barn on the 
other, led into what seemed interminable blackness. 
It was a fearsome place, that narrow lane, at any time, 
but especially so on a night like that. It was said to 
be haimted—haunted or not, its high banks, out of 
which rocks jutted here and there, the great trees which 
broke out of its overhanging hedgerows, its eerie windings 
and strange whisperings were enough to frighten any 
timid soul. Keziah Ann's heart was in her mouth, her 
courage in her boots, as she hurried along it, occasionally 
slipping into one of the deep cart-ruts, occasionally 
splashing into a deep pool of mud-and-water. She was 
going through with what she had resolved upon. 

At the end of the lane, at the foot of a great oak 
which, some years before, had been blasted by lightning, 
stood a decayed cottage, so old and dilapidated that 
strangers who chanced to pass that way wondered, 
when they saw it, how ever it held together. To them 
it seemed impossible that any human being could 
inhabit it ; the villagers, however, knew that it had 
been tenanted for at least half a century by an ancient 
woman, not of those parts, who, it was said, was an 
old woman when she came there, and must, accordingly, 
be now at least a hxmdred years old. Nobody knew how 
she hved, but everybody knew that she was indepen¬ 
dent of parish relief. Little was seen of her ; she might 
be out sometimes in the lanes, gathering herbs ; some- 
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times in the woods, where she was permitted to gather 
sticks. Habited in queer, rusty black garments, always 
wearing a huge poke bonnet, which almost entirely hid 
her yellow, wrinkled face, she looked like a thing of 
the long-dead past, and the people said she was a 
witch. And it was a well-known fact, quiet as the 
thing was kept, that folk in the village resorted to her 
in secret for advice. 

This was precisely Keziah's motive in braving the 
terrors of the November night and the haunted lane. 
She wanted help in a very delicate matter. 

There was the mere suspicion of a light in the witch's 
window. Keziah Ann crept up to it and gazed fearfully 
into the ramshackle interior. The witcli was sitting 
by a stick-fire ; its gleam was all the light the place had. 
It fell upon the old woman's seamed and wrinkled face, 
her great nose, her long chin, her skinny, yellow hands. 
A great black cat sat on its haunches at her side; its 
eyes were saucer-hke. From the rafters, which you 
could touch with your hand, hung bunches of dried 
herbs, strings of onions, mysterious-looking shapes 
done up in paper. Tliere seemed to be little in the way 
of furniture beyond a four-poster bed, from which the 
hangings fell in rags and tatters ; a table, littered with 
crockery, in the centre of the place, and a couple of old 
chairs propped against the wall. On the hob was a 
teapot, black with use and age. 

As she gazed through the window, Keziah Ann saw 
the old woman suddenly move. She started into an 
erect posture ; then, grasping a long staff which stood 
against the chimney-piece, she slowly crossed the floor. 
The sneck was lifted, the door opened; the witch's 
cracked voice said, Come in—come in." 

Keziah Ann, trembling with fright and excitement, 
entered the cottage. The old woman tottered back to 
her seat. The black cat stared at the visitor with baleful, 
yellow eyes. 

" Sit down, child," said the old woman. " Reuben 
Sayle's lass, eh ? " 
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“ Yes, ’m,** replied Keziah Ann, marvelling at this 
manifestation of knowledge. 

Ay—Keziah Ann, in service with Mistress Charles- 
wwth.'' 

'' Yes, 'm,'' answered Keziah Ann, still more astounded. 

'' Well, what do you want, Keziah Ann ? But stop ; I'll 
tell you what you want. You want to know how to 
bring your sweetheart back to you, don't you ? Eh—eh ? " 

Keziah Ann sniffed. 

“ I thought as happen you could give me a bit of 
advice, 'm," she answered. I've heard as how you 
were a-" 

'' Witch," said the old woman, with a laugh which 
made Keziah Ann feel quite cold. " Yes—yes, I am 
a witch. I could turn you into a frog if I liked. How¬ 
ever, you needn't be afraid. Tell me all about it." 

" Well, 'm," said Keziah Ann, having got over her 
fright, " you see, it were this way. Me an' Jolm 
Hopkinson—him as is firster at Mr. Simpson's at the 
Low P'arm—we been keepin' company for nearly a year, 
and he's alius said 'at he aimed at gettin' wed i' 
Martlemas next year, when he'd ha' saved so much 
money, tho' how much it 'ud be, 'm. I’m shewre I can’t 
say. But of late there's been a coolness atween us, 
and it's none my fault, I'm shewre it isn't! He used to 
take me to th' chappil, reg'lar, ivery Sunday afternoon, 
and we alius sang out o' th' same book, but he hasn't 
been to fetch me for three Sundays now. And I did 
hear—I did hear," concluded Keziah Ann, melting into 
tears, " I did hear 'at he walked Jane Gough home from 
Sicaster market last Saturday night—a nasty, spiteful, 
mean thing ! " 

From a niche in the chimney comer the old woman 
produced a well-blackened clay pipe and a metal 
tobacco-box. She filled the pipe very methodically 
from the contents of the box, and lighted it with a coal 
which she took up from the hearth with a pair of rusty 
tongs. After puffing out several clouds of rank-smelling 
tobacco she spoke. 
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Keziah Ann/' she said, how much money have 
you got ? ” 

Keziah Ann, fumbling in her pocket, timidly produced 
a much-worn purse, which had once borne upon its side 
the inscription, “ A Present from Scarborough," and 
opened it with a snap. 

" I didn’t know what to bring wi' me, 'm," she said 
diffidently, “ but I did hear as how you wouldn’t accept 
of nothing less than gold money, so I thought happen 
a ten-shilling piece-’’ 

She held out half a sovereign. The old woman waved 
it aside with a sweep of the black clay pipe. 

" Put your money in your pocket, child," she said. 
“ Have you got enougli to buy a new gown, and a new 
hat, and some ribbons, and suchlike fal-lals 1 " 

" Yes, ’m," replied Keziah Ann, with alacrity. " I 
have the most o’ my last year’s wages, ’m, what I got 
at Martlemas, and, of course, I have some money put 
away i’ th’ Penny Bank. And, to be shewre," she 
added reflectively, and with a certain pensiveness, " I 
did think of having a new gown and a new hat before 
Christmas—there’s a hat i’ Sicaster market-place—a red 
hat wi’ a black feather in it—^that would become me 
wonderful." 

" Go and buy it," said the old woman. " And buy 
as smart a gown as you can afford. That's what the 
fairies tell you to do." 

" The fairies, ’m ? " asked Keziah Ann. 

Yes, the fairies—and the spirits, too. I can hear 
tnem saying it now. Will you do what they tell you ? " 

" Oh, yes, ’m; yes, ’m! " answered Keziah Ann. 
" I will, indeed, ’m.^’ 

That’s the first thing you’ve got to do," continued 
the old woman, " but it isn’t all. Is there any other 
young man that’s ever made up to you—anybody that's 
sweet on you now ? " 

Keziah Ann felt a slight disposition to giggle, but 
remembering in what company she was, and that she 
might suddenly be transformed into a frog, if not into 
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something worse, she disposed herself to a grave 
demeanour. 

“ Well, 'm,'' she said, “ I'll not deny that Job Hiles 
—he's Mestur Charlesworth's first j)loughman, as you're 
doubtless aweer—is a bit on the soft side wi’ regard to 
me ; he's wanted me to hing arms wi’ him many a 
time ; but 1 can't abide him, poor young feller, tho' 
I've naught agen him, to be shewre." 

“He'll do," said the old w^oman. “ The bigger fool 
he is, the more useful he'll be. Now then, Keziah Ann, 
pay attention to what I tell you. First you'll get that 
new hat and new gown. Do you hear ? '' 

“ Yes, 'm, thank you, 'm/' said Keziah Ann. 

“When you've got them you’ll tell Job Hiles that 
he can take you to chapel next Sunday. If Jolin 

Hopkinson isn’t there-“ 

“ He's shewre to be, 'm," interrupted ICeziah Ann. 

“ All the better—^there’ll be less delay. But if he 
isn't, then you'll go the next Sunday—he'll be sure to 
be there then." 

“ Yes, 'm,'' said Keziali Ann. “ And what then, 'm ? '' 
“ Then,'' said the old woman, blowing out a great 
cloud of smoke, “ then the charm will work. Come and 
tell me what has happened after John Hopkinson has 
seen you and Job Hiles together at the chapel. And 
mind you and Job sing out of the same book." 

“ rU be shewre to remember everything, 'm,'' said 
Keziah Ann, with great fervour. 

“ Very well, then, away you go, because I'm going out 
riding on my broomstick very soon," said the old woman. 
“ You needn't be afraid of the lane to-night—I've put 
a spell on all the spirits until you’re safe at home." 

^ Keziah Ann went home with what she called a 
heart-and-a-half, and retired to bed certain that that 
green-eyed Jane Gough would never have her John. 
As for the witch-woman, she sought refreshment from 
a certain bottle which she kept in a secret receptacle, 
and made remarks to the cat upon the gullibility of 
human nature. 
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On a certain Saturday afternoon some three weeks 
after this Keziah Ann s new hat and gown came home 
in the carrier’s cart, and on the following afternoon 
Keziah Ann sallied forth chapelwards with Mr, Job 
Hiles in attendance, sublimely unconscious that he was 
being made a cat’s-paw of. Job was naturally in liis 
best—naturally, he looked at his worst. In his working- 
clothes he was picturesque and interesting—in a black 
coat, much too tight in the body and far too short in 
the sleeves, he lost his native dignity. Moreover, his 
green and yellow necktie did not agree with his rubicund 
countenance, nor with the slate-blue of his nether 
garments. Knowing nothing of these things, he was 
quite happy—and very proud of Keziah Ann. 

But Keziah Ann was proud of nothing but herself. 
She carried her hymn-book and a scented pocket- 
handkerchief in one hand, in the other she dangled her 
umbrella in a fashion imitated from the Squire’s 
daughter. And womanlike, she was as calm and 
collected when she entered the chapel as her swain 
was hot and blushing and confused. Womanlike, too, 
she had timed her entry to take place exactly one 
minute before the minister went into the pulpit—that 
is to say, when the chapel was full. 

Mr. John Hopkinson, a sturdily-built gentleman, 
who was much better looking than Mr. Job Hiles, was 
in his favourite comer near the pulpit, twiddling his 
large thumbs and sucking peppermint lozenges. He 
saw Keziah Ann and her new swain enter, and his 
round face became the colour of beetroot, and his eyes 
bulged like yellow gooseberries. He half-rose from his 
seat, then sank back, gasping. Fortunately, the minister 
appeared at that moment, and Mr. Hopkinson recovered. 
But aU the simple pleasure of the afternoon was gone 
for him. He liked to hear the singing, and occasionally 
to add a deep bass to it; he liked what he called a 
good rousin’ sarmon, wi* big words in it.” But although 
the choir sang his favourite hymns, and the minister 
preached a fine discourse about the Philistines and the 
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Amalekites, Mr. Hopkinson was conscious that Keziah 
Ann and Job Hiles sat side by side, and that they sang 
out of the same book. And as soon as the sermon was 
over he slipped out of chapel and went his ways. 

Mr. Hiles and Keziah Ann in pursuing their home¬ 
ward way had to traverse a narrow lane. By the time 
they had arrived there Mr. Hiles, who was naturally 
of a non-talkative disposition, had become quite 
garrulous, and had actually made three remarks—first, 
that he liked good singing; secondly, that V parson 
wor a varry good preycher; thirdly, that he shouldn't 
be surprised if they had a sharp frost that night. He 
had also possessed himself of Keziah Ann's umberell, 
as he called it, and he was flattering himself that he 
was a very gay spark indeed, when he was suddenly 
recalled to a prosaic existence by the apparition, or 
rather the reality, of Mr. John Hopkinson, very large, 
very red of face, very truculent of demeanour, who, 
coming from behind a haystack, barred further progress. 
Mr. Hiles opened his mouth ; Keziah Ann screamed. 

'' Now then ! " demanded Mr. Hopkinson. “ What's 
t' meanin' o* this here ?—^what's thou walkin' my lass 
home fro' t' chappil for ? " 

Mr. Hiles looked from Hopkinson to Keziah Ann— 
Keziah Ann began to moan and to wriggle. 

** I—I didn't knaw 'at shoo wor thy lass," he said 
feebly. " I—I didn't—I hedn't no idee-" 

Mr. Hopkinson lifted a leg-of-mutton fist. 

" Hedn't ta no idea ? " he said. " Then I'll show thee. 
Thee 'liver that umberell up to t' lass, and away thou 
goes. Dosta hear ? " 

Mr. Hiles delivered up the umberell to its trembling 
owner. 

" Off thou goes I " commanded Mr. Hopkinson. 

Mr. Hiles slung away, muttering. Mr. Hopkinson 
shook his fist after him, then turned to Keziah Ann. 

" Now then ! " he commanded. " Thou goes home 
wi' me 1 " So Mr. Hopkinson and Keziah Aim went 
home arm-in-arm. 
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Old Septimus Merridew, of the Home Farm at 
Gamer sham, was dead, and safely laid to rest in the 
family vault in the churchyard which he used to cross 
every Sunday morning, and his two daughters, having 
partaken in solemn silence of the funeral baked meats 
in company with their deceased parent’s solicitor, were 
now seated with that gentleman in the best parlour, 
as conscious as he was that he had Septimus’s last 
will and testament in his breast pocket. As for the 
solicitor, he showed no great disposition to begin the 
reading of the will. There was a decanter of very fine 
old port on the table, and he had conceived a profes¬ 
sional respect for its virtues. Certainly there was little 
to entertain him in the way of conversation—an occa¬ 
sional remark upon the weather, or the state of the 
crops or on the price of local produce was all that had 
been made since he and the two ladies sat down to 
table. Now as he slowly sipped his port and looked at 
them, he wondered what they would say when he had 
read the will and told them what it meant. They were 
so different, these two, in appearance, and apparently, 
in all other ways, that it scarcely seemed possible that 
they could think alike on ^nv point. 

'^They're as unlike as cnaik d.. ' cheese I ” he said 
to himself. 

There was really little wonder in that, seeing that 
there was twenty years’ difference in their ages. 
Septimus Merridew had been twice married, and each 
wife had given him one daughter. The elder, Jemima 
(known to all the neighbourhood as Miss Jimmy), was 
now a woman of nearly forty-two—a tall, gaunt, 
angular woman, with sharp black eyes and dusky hair, 
which was already turning grey, who had been some¬ 
thing of a beauty in her time, out looked as if she had 
suddenly tasted some bitter thing and had never lost 
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the flavour of it. It was well known that she had a 
tongue and brooked no contradiction; the servants 
stood in awe of her, and no one dared to engage in 
warfare with her except her father, who, being a com¬ 
plete tyrant in his own household, thought no more 
of her than of his sheep-dog. The younger, Priscilla, 
was Jemima’s exact opposite—a soft-mannered, affec- 
tionate-natured girl of twenty-one, of a pretty face and 
appealing eyes, upon whom a good many young men 
of the neighbourhood had cast looks of approval. She 
was fair as a lily; Jemima dark as a raven ; no one 
would have said they were sisters. 

The solicitor cleared his throat, took another sip at 
his port, and fumbled in his breast pocket. He drew out 
an envelope. 

** Well, ladies,'’ he said, ‘‘ I suppose we had better 
read your father’s will. It is a very brief document, and 
very easily understood.” 

He cleared his throat again, and began: 

” This is the last will of me, Septimus Merridew, 
of-” 

The two sisters listened to the professional monotone 
until it came to an end. 

” That’s all—it’s a very simple will, very,” said the 
solicitor, laying the document on the table. 

Jemima Merridew turned her black eyes on him. 

” It means that my father has left all he died 
possessed of in siiares between Priscilla and 

myself ? ” she said. 

” Precisely, my dear madam—precisely.” 

” But it doesn’t say how much he did die possessed 
of.” 

” Not necessary, my dear Miss Merridew, not neces» 
sary. The executors will realise the estate and divide 
it in due course.” 

” Estate ? What estate ? He always said he was a 
poor man.” 

The solicitor laughed, and, finishing his wine, picked 
up his hat and gloves from a side table. 
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My dear ladies, your father was somewhat eccentric. 
Perhaps no one but myself knew much of his business 
affairs. He made a great many advantageous specula¬ 
tions. I may tell you that he has left about sixty 
thousand pounds. Then there will be the proceeds of 
the live and dead stock of the farm—perhaps another 
three thousand. You may count on having at least 
thirty-one thousand pounds each/' 

Then he shook hands with them and congratulated 
them, and went away wondering what they would do 
with their money. For he knew very well, having known 
Septimus, that they were almost as ignorant of money 
as children are. 

When he had gone the yoimger sister, very girlish 
in her mourning, laid her hand on the elder's arm with 
an appealing touch. 

“ Jemima,*' she said, in an awestruck whisper, it 
can’t be true, can it ? " 

Jemima was staring at the fire. Her black brows 
were knitted. 

'' It’s true enough,” she said. ” True enough. Don’t 
talk, child—just let me realise it.” 

She sat there, a gaunt, almost spectral figure, staring 
into the flames, thinking, remembering, putting things 
together. Ever since she could remember, her father 
had been a very skinflint. His allowance for the house¬ 
hold food had been just sufficient for mere sustenance ; 
much of the stores he kept imder lock and key and doled 
out himself; he never allowed any inmate of his house 
the use of a bedroom candle, and he invariably raked 
the fires every night, so that the cinders could be used 
next morning. She never remembered any replenish¬ 
ment of the house ; looking round her now, with the 
consciousness that she and her sister were rich women, 
she noticed how shabby the furniture of the best parlour 
was, how threadbare its faded carpet was. She thought 
of the difficulty of obtaining money from the dead 
man—of how she and Priscilla had been obliged to 
make their own clothes ; of how he had grudged the 
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money for Priscilla's education (she herself had never 
had any, except at the village school), of how he 
had grumbled because the doctor had once forced 
him to send Priscilla in her charge to the seaside. 
She never remembered him giving them anything 
—^was it some grim joke on his part that suddenly 
put them in possession of what seemed to her untold 
wealth ? 

Well! " she said, suddenly bursting with vehement 
speech, well! They say that you sliould never say 
naught against them that’s dead, but it’s only human 
nature to say that I wish my father had been as generous 
to us living as now when he’s gone ! There’s been many 
a time when a few pounds would have been as much 
to us as a hundred will be now. I’m sure the contriving 
that I’ve had to make ends meet 1—and him with all 
that money 1 " 

“ Jemima, didn’t he use to sa}^ it was all he could do 
to make ends meet ? ” said Priscilla. 

Jemima shrugged her gaunt shoulders. 

I reckon naught o’ that! ” she answered. “ That’s 
what all farmers says. But I never knew that he was 
a rich man.” 

Priscilla looked around her and sighed. 

” It’ll be nice to have plenty of money,” she said 
reflectively, “ and to live in a nice house, and have 
new gowns and things—and oh, Jemima, let’s have a 
piano ! We can afford that now, can’t we ? ” 

” We can afford half a score new pianos if we want,” 
replied Jemima grimly. 

” And perhaps people will come to see us now,” 
continued Priscilla. ” We never have any company— 
never.” 

“ Ay, my girl! ” said Jemima, with a sardonic smile. 
” There’ll be lots of people come to see us when the 
news is out—they’ll come like flies after honey— 
especially the men sort. They’ll none come after me— 
I’m an old woman now—^but there isn’t a young man 
in the neighbourhood that won’t be after you; the 
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doorstep 'll never be cool ol 'em. But I'll watch 'em—I'll 
have no man running after you for your money! " 

Then she went away to see that all was going on 
right in the kitchen, and left Priscilla wondering how 
it was that her formidable half-sister was always so 
bitter about men, and guarded her from them as if 
they had been wild beasts of some sort. For Priscilla, 
having seen a little of the world during her sojourn at 
a cheap boarding-school in York, was by no means 
averse to making the acquaintance of nice-looking 
members of the opposite sex, and had often sighed in 
secret that Jemima would never allow her to speak to 
any of them. She had spoken feelingly when she said 
that people would perJiaps come to see them now—in 
strict truth, no one ever went to the Home Farm 
without a curse and a stem rebuke from old Septimus, 
and a chilly reception from Jemima. Once or twice, 
after Priscilla's return from school, one or other of 
the young farmers in the neighbourhood had come in 
their Simday suits and with shining faces to make an 
evening call—Jemima had opened the door on the chain, 
and after glaring round the edge upon them, had 
deliberately shut it on their very toes. After that they 
had wisely kept away. 

No one knew why Jemima was so bitter against 
men—except Jemima herself. But she had reason. 
When she was a fine, strapping, hawk-eyed young 
woman of twenty she was courted by a farmer of the 
neighbourhood and became engaged to be married to 
him. All went well until within a week or two of the 
ceremony; then the prospective bridegroom made 
definite inquiry of Septimus as to the bride's wedding 
portion. Septimus told him that his daughter’s portion 
was herself and what she stood up in and had in her 
box, and used much strong language in saying so. 
Then the bridegroom-to-be broke the match off—and 
Jemima had believed that all men are mercenary ever 
since. 

She was a shrewd woman, and had prophesied rightly 
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when she told Priscilla that plenty ol people would 
come to see them now that they were rich women. 
When the larm had been given up and they had settled 
down in a comfortable house in the village, it was 
extraordinary to see how quickly visiting-cards accumu¬ 
lated in the china bowl on the old oak table in the 
hall. Folk ol high degree called, and were quite affable, 
and not a bit condescending. Jemima received all and 
sundry with grim politeness ; Priscilla, secretly enjoying 
this new festivity, was silent and shy. Invitations, too, 
poured in upon them, to tea, to supj)er, to Sunday 
dinner. 

I had no idea there were so many people in the 
neighbourhood, Jemima,'' remarked Priscilla on one 
occasion, as they returned from some mild festivity. 

''No," answered Jemima, with a grim smile, " and 
you never would have had an idea if it hadn't been 
for your money. Do you think I don’t know what all 
these fine madams ask us out to tea-parties and supper- 
parties and such-like for ? It's because they want you 
to marry one of their Toms, or Dicks, or Bobs, or Harrys 
—I know 'em ! And don't you let any of them young 
popinjays get making up to you, Priscilla—a parcel of 
idle young do-naughts. A precious deal of yc)Ui’ father's 
money 'ud be left if it got into their hands ! " 

" I'm sure they're all very nice and polite, Jemima," 
murmured Priscilla, who had already contrived to 
make some small friendships in very rare moments. 
" And I don't think they aU think about one's money." 

" Fiddle-de-dee ! " said Jemima. " As if a man ever 
thought about anything else—^that and eating and 
drinking and his own wicked pleasures." 

However, there just then came to Camersham (in 
which, it being one of those villages which lie on the 
outskirts of a great cathedral city, there were quite a 
number of good residential houses) a gentleman of 
whom it could be said truthfully that money (of which 
he had a great deal more than the Misses Merridew 
put together) or eating and drinking (though he was 
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something of an epicure and loved a glass ol good 
wine) did not form the chief object of his devotion. 
Next to the villa in which Jemima and Priscilla dwelt 
there was a fine old Elizabethan mansion, with large 
gardens, big conservatories, and a good half-mile of 
glass-housing; it had been empty for a year, and 
much interest was felt when it became known that it 
had been taken by a Major-General Dunker (retired), 
who presently set a small army of painters, decorators, 
and repairers to work upon it, while a similar army of 
gardeners fell upon the gardens and the grounds. It 
appeared, when Major-General Dunker had fairly 
settled down, that he had what almost amounted to a 
mania for horticulture—it obsessed him. Unless he was 
in bed, or at table, or writing his correspondence, or 
reading The Times newspaper, he was always in his 
garden or his conservatories, and with the exception of 
sometimes swearing at the Liberals and remarking that 
the Army was already half-way to the dogs, he never 
talked of anything but his roses, his peaches, or his 
early peas. 

Now, if there was anything m the world for which 
Jemima Merridew had a passion, it was gardening. In 
the miserable old days at the Home Farm, when old 
Septimus had denied his daughters anything in the shape 
of recreation or pleasure, it had been her one relief to 
spend all her spare time in attending to the garden 
there. And when she had selected the villa—Priscilla 
being passive in the matter—it had been because it 
possessed a very good garden and greenhouses. Now 
that she had money and could gratify her tastes, she 
expended a considerable amount upon her flower-beds 
and her borders, and was most of the day in the open 
air, pottering about, as amateur gardeners will, in a 
fashion which suggested that she was extraordinarily 
busy. And at the end of the first year she had the 
satisfaction of winning three first and two second 
prizes at Granchester Horticultural Show. 

Major-General Dunker, who was a sprightly bachelof 
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of sixty-five summers, admired what could be seen of 
Miss Merridew’s garden as soon as he came to the 
village. It was, of course, nothing like his own, for he 
kept three gardeners and she but one, but he recognised 
a fellow-spirit, a sister-soul, and he determined to make 
her acquaintance. And one day, passing the garden 
gate what time Miss Jemima (to whom eighteen months 
of new life had restored a great deal of her former 
beauty, and who had become almost plump) was trim¬ 
ming a rose-bush, he swept off his Homburg hat and 
saluted her. 

“ That's a fine garden of yours, ma’am, from what 
one can see of it from the road." he said. “ Egad, 
ma’am, I admire it every time I pass by ! I should like 
to see it at closer quarters, ma’am—I'm a bit of a 
gardener myself, egad ! ’’ 

“ Come in, sir,’’ said Miss Jemima. “ I shall be 
pleased to show you round my garden—it is really a 
very small one, but we are doing what we can with it." 

Before the Major-General left Miss Merridew’s 
demesne he liad pulled his moustaches and said, " Egad, 
ma’am, egad ! " at least a thousand times. He com¬ 
plimented her highly on her taste and knowledge, and 
finally left her with a very considerable opinion of her 
powers. An hoiu: after his departure one of his men 
came round with a basket of peaches and an invitation 
from his master to call that afternoon and do him the 
honour to inspect his garden. Miss Jemima and 
Priscilla put on their best gowns (they were long since 
out of mourning) and went next door. Priscilla was 
somewhat bored by the long tour of the garden and 
greenhouses and by the ceaseless " shop ’’ talk of her 
sister and Major-General Dunker, but she was fully 
appreciative of the dainty afternoon tea which their 
host gave them in his orangery before their departure. 

After this Miss Merridew and Major-General Dunker 
became fast friends. They were continually comparing, 
criticising, condoling ; they were also for ever sending 
each other presents. Major-General Dunker would send 
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Miss Merridew a particularly fine cauliflower, with a 
long letter setting forth his views on the proper cultiva¬ 
tion of that vegetable; Miss Merridew would send 
Major-General Dunker a basket of very early goose¬ 
berries, with a document explaining her theory as to 
the correct method of dealing with backward and 
unprolific bushes. And when Major-General Danker 
was not in Miss Merridew’s garden, Miss Merridew was 
in his. Naturally enough, these things were noticed. 
It was also noticed that Jemima looked at least fifteen 
years younger than when she first came to the Laurels, 
and that she began to be agreeable to people. It was 
also noticed by the Argus-eyes of the village matrons 
that while the elder Miss Merridew spent so much time 
in the company of Major-General Dunker, her sister 
spent nearly as much in the society of Mr. Puddicombe, 
the curate, an ingenuous young gentleman who had 
descended upon Camersham from Oxford some six 
months before. 

One day in the second spring succeeding the advent 
of the retired warrior, Priscilla returned from a bicycle 
ride with the curate to find Jemima pacing up and 
down their drawing-room. It was plain that some¬ 
thing had happened, and Priscilla first stared at her 
sister with parted lips and rounded eyes, and then said : 

Jemima !—what is the matter ? 

Jemima—who had, through good living and an open- 
air fife, become a very handsome woman—assumed a 
dignified attitude. 

“ Yes, Priscilla,'' she said, “ you are quite right— 
there is something the matter. It is no use beating 
about the bush. The fact of the matter is, Priscilla—^I 
have engaged myself in marriage to Major-General 
Dunker." 

Priscilla threw her arms round her stately sister's 
neck. 

" Oh, Jemima ! " she said. Oh, Jemima—I'm 
engaged too—I've been engaged to Mr. Puddicombe 
for six weeks ! " 
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That women, in spite of whatever these here London 
suffragetting ladies may contend, was meant to be 
controlled, edified, and kept in moderately tight bearing- 
reins by us men/’ said Mr. Cherry, as he commenced 
an artistic carving of the cold pigeon-pie, is as certain 
as that these pigeons was housed in my cote and fed 
on my grain. It’s human nature that such things should 
be—and be they always will. I’ve seen instances of it 
myself in what is usually termed matrimonial experi¬ 
ences, If I hadn’t let my missis—the finest an’ hand¬ 
somest woman in all Yorkshire, as you’ll admit—if 1 
hadn’t let her see, I say, that I laiew a deal better than 
what she could ever hope to do—ah ' ” 

Mr. Cherry shook his head—solemnly and knowingly. 
He had been tossing hay (in a very leisurely fashion) all 
the morning, and his tousled iron-grey hair was orna¬ 
mented with stray bits of sun-bleached grass, and his 
jolly, round face was a shade redder and browner. He 
was quite ready to devote himself to the contents of the 
luncheon basket, and to the amber-tinted ale in the 
depths of the stone bottle which he had taken the 
precaution to sink in the murmuring stream that 
meandered, with apparent aimlessness, at the bottom 
of the hayheld He was also quite ready to converse, 
and when we had both got full plates and charged 
glasses, and had made a first acquaintance with the ale 
and the pigeons, he turned to his subject again. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ it's a fact, is that there, 
though there’s not a many people as seems to notice it. 
They tell me that in some o' them savage countries, 
t’other side of the sea, like, a man orders his matri¬ 
monial experiences with a big stick. Of course, you 
can’t do that in peaceful, law-abiding countries like 
this here, where one’s right brought up to lead a godly, 
quiet, and sober life, as you're taught to do when young. 
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All the same, there’s other ways o' managing a wife 
than by knocking wisdom into her head with a club. 
T know—’cause I once did it.” 

” What ?—to Mrs. Cherry ? ” I exclaimed ; that 
buxom, rosy-cheeked matron in my mind’s eye. 

” Yes, sir—to Susan Jane Cherry as now is, winch 
her name before she were espoused to me was Tonkin- 
son,” replied Mr. Cherry, in whose left cheek a large 
piece of pigeon-pie bulged. ” That there woman, and 
no other—my owm lawful wife, as keeps her marriage 
lines safe locked in a mogany desk with a patent lock. 
Yes, sir I ” 

” I should have thought,” said I, alter a full moment's 
profound reflection, ” I should really have thought that 
Mrs. Cherry was the last woman in the world who ever 
needed correction on any occasion. She seems to me to 
be—well, perfect.” 

Mr. Cherry lifted his horn of ale, took a draught, and 
winked. 

” Naught of the sort! ” he said. “ There isn’t no 
such woman. They all require a taste of the rod now 
and again, same as children does. Ah, to be sure ! It’s 
human nature. Perfect !—nay, come ! Why, there’s 
no such thing as a perfect man, let alone a perfect 
woman ! ” 

” And—Mrs. Cherry ? ” I ventured to suggest. 

Mrs. Cherry's lord and master dug me in the ribs. 
He winked again. 

” You’ll no doubt have noticed,” he remarked, “ that 
my missis is just a bit fond of fine clothes. Likes to 
dress up to the nines, what ! ” 

Visions of Mrs. Cherry, who is certainly a very fine 
figure of a woman, and remarkably well preserved for 
a lady who frankly confesses to remembering the early 
sixties and to having seen His Majesty when he was 
” quite a young gentleman,” floated across my mind’s 
eye. Mrs. Cherry in silk is the incarnation of dignity; 
Mrs. Cherry in satin makes me think of Queen Anne 
and of duchesses. Yet I like Mrs. Cherry best in her 
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morning gowns of spotted print, or in the big white 
aprons which she assumes in the dairy. Then she 
suggests pink-and-white apple-blossom, and haycocks 
and strawberries picked from their leafy beds, and all 
manner of country sights and sounds, and- 

“ I have never seen Mrs. Cherry otherwise than most 
appropriately clad/' I answered, waking out of my 
reverie, 

Mr. Cherry gave me more pigeon-pie, and pointed 
with his carving-knife to the stone bottle. 

The handsomest woman in all Yorkshire! " he 
said. And dresses herself now—and for a long time ! 
—in what you might term a suitable and reasonable 
manner. All because I taught her her lesson—me, John 
Cherry, of the Manor Farm." 

I knew now that Mr. Cherry was about to tell a story, 
and when he had helped himself to more pigeon-pie he 
began it. 

“ When that there woman was younger than what 
she is now/' he said, “ her one fault was vanity. She 
knew that she was the finest maiden in these parts, and 
she liked to see her beauty set off to what they call 
advantage. And, of course, she'd every opportunity. 
Her father, old Mestur Richard Tomkinson, the corn 
miller of Dimpleby Steeple yonder, were the richest 
man in the neighbourhood, and as she was the only 
child him and his missis ever had, why, of course, 
naught were denied her. She were spoilt a bit, you 
know," added Mr, Cherry apologetically. " Single 'uns 
always is—they’re like pet lambs or wizened piglings." 

" Oh, to be sure—to be sure I " I made haste to say. 
" Quite natural, of course." 

" Well, howsomever, I married her," continued Mr. 
Cherry, as if he had done something which most men 
would have feared to do, " because, you see, I had a 
deal of belief in my own powers—I knew that no grey 
mare would prove the better horse in my case. And we 
ran in double harness very well indeed for a couple o' 
months, and then, just when you'd ha' thought we were 
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settled down, the rampage came on. You'd never think 
what were the cause on't." 

“ No," said 1 . “ What was it ? " 

" It were the Annual Flower Show," answered Mr, 
Cherry very solemnly. " An event which, in my 
opinion, stirs up a deal of undesirable feelings in the 
soft and tender breasts of susceptible women as lik s to 
flaunt in fine feathers. And, you see, my missis slie had 
a friend—lady friend, of course—who was a fashionable 
dressmaker (though I understand tliey don’t call ’em 
that term in these days, but something French, which 
is a language that my poor father always warned me 
against, solemn), and the two on ’em put their heads 
together. And when two women puts their heads 
together—ah ! " 

What was the result in this case ? " I inquired. 

" The result," replied Mr. CheiTy, “ were tliis here. 
About a fortnight before the Flower Show came off, my 
missis she says to me, ‘ John,’ she says, ' you’ll be 
proud of me at the show,’ she says. ‘ I’m certain to be 
that, my lass,’ I says, for I’ve always been as proud 
of her as the* dog was of his two tails. ‘ Ah, but you’ll 
have some reason to be proud this time 1 ' she says, with 
a smirk such as means a lot in a woman. And then it 
all came out—’cause no woman ever could keep a secret 
where finery’s concerned—that she was having a real 
slap-up London gown, and a Paris hat, and I know not 
what made for the Show. ‘ I shall be just as smart as 
Lady Champneys herself,’ she says. And, of course. 
Lady Champneys were my landlord’s wife—Sir Thomas." 

Mr. Cherry sliook his head at the recollection of this 
long dead event, and consoled himself with more ale. 

" Well, then, we had a bit of difference," he con¬ 
tinued. "You see, I pointed out to her that it weren’t 
the thing for a plain farmer’s wife to go to a Flower 
Show donned up like the quality ladies. ‘ Go in your 
best gown, Susan Jane,’ I says. ‘ You’ll look as fine as 
any on ’em in that.’ But no—she wasn’t going in her 
best gown—she was going to have something with a 
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French name. And she reminded me that she'd plenty 
of money of her own, and thai there was no need for 
me to put my hand in my pocket. Dear-a-dear ! " 

Mr. Cherry sighed still more heavily, and drank a 
larger draught. 

Well, I were that upset about it that I went to 
Lady Champneys and asked her advice on the matter, 

‘ Most inappropriate, Mr. Cherry/ says her ladyship. 

' A very foolish thing to do, but she is young, and 
you must manage her. Now let us think what we can 
do.' So her iadvship and me we put our heads together, 
and we hit on an idea, at last that sent me home bursting 
wi' laughter.” 

Here Mr. Cherrv sighed no more. His ruddy coun¬ 
tenance became wreathed in smiles. 

It makes me fair laugh to think on't ! ” he said, 
slapping his thigh. Ye see, me an’ t' noble baronet's 
wife, as T said, we'd put our heads together. And the 
result were this here—when the Show Day came on 
Susan Jnne had the dressmaker tliere in the house. 

' John,' she savs to me, you'll have to put your clothes 
on in the ‘>'pnre room, 'cause me an’ Miss Tewkesbury 
That were the dressmaker's name) '11 be occupied in 
ours.’ ' Al' right, my la.ss,' says I—'cause, you see. I'd 
been prepared for that—^all along o' what me and Lady 

Champnevs had arranged. And so-” 

Here Mr. Cherry, after refreshing himself with a 
generous libation, resumed—^with many eye-winkings : 

" Her ladyship—^that's the missis, Susan Jane I— 
came sailing down into th' parlour. By Gow !—ye 
should ha' seen her ’ Also—^ye should ha’ seen me.^' 

" You. Mr. Cherry ? ” 

" Ay, me, mv own .self ’ 'Cause, you see, I’d been to 
a big swell tailor in Leeds, and I'd dressed myself up 
like a duke—all on Lady Champneys's counsel. Frock- 
coat—silk top-hat—white waistcoat—patent leather 
boot.s—fash-nerble umbrella—I were all there 1 Ay—an' 
T sported a pair of lemon-coloured kid gloves, with black 
seams down the back ’ ” 
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“ You must have looked a swell! I interjected. 

“ Swell ? You should ha' heard what the missis 
said/' replied Mr. Cherry. She just gave one look at 
me—' Jolm Cherry I' says she, ‘ what on earth do you 

mean, dressing yourself up like that—you look like-’ 

‘ Now then, my lass,' says I, ‘ say no more—I'm dressed 

for the occasion—like yourself.’ ‘ But-' she b^gan. 

' Now no more ! ' says 1. ‘ Come on ! ' And off we went, 
like a pair o' peacocks, to the Flower Show. And Tm 
sure I don’t know which was the uncomfortabler ^ " 

Mr. Cherry laughed so much at this point that he 
was obliged to have recourse to more refreshment. 

“ Eh, dear, eli, dear ! " he continued. “ Ye know 
what t' Quality's like—how they can freeze yer with a 
stare. Of course, me an’ Lady Chamjmeys we'd got the 
thing up and settled. When the missis an’ me sailed 
in to the show, all the glasses went up to all the eyes. 
Now, I don’t know wliether you’re a student about 
women, but I am, and I can tell you summat. A woman 
'11 stand lookin' at when she knows that she's above 
criticism ; but there never was a woman bom that 
could stand being looked at by her sister women if 
she knows — knon's, mind yer—that they know that they 
know that she knows that they know what she doesnH 
know. And that's where the Quality always tells— 
they have a way o’ lookin' you up and down. And they 
looked me and the missis up and down—so they did ! 
But, of course, me and Lady Champneys were in the 
know—we knew all about it." 

"I’m sorry for Mrs. Cherry,” I ventured to say. 

" Well, I were not sorry," replied Mr. Cherry. " It 
did her a power of good. For, ye see, she suddenly 
recognised that we were a couple o' fools. There were 
she, dressed up like a duchess—and there were I, 
donned like one o' them chaps that walk about the 
fash'nerble streets in London town, yawning and doing 
iiowt. And she saw all the what yer call supercilious 
looks—ay, an' they came from good friends, too 1— 
and at last she says, * John, dear !' she says, ‘ I think 
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we’ll go home.' And, of co-iii vere only too glad. 
I haven’t seen a sign of that grand French gown since 
then," concluded Mr. Cherry, " but I’ll give you a real 
good piece of advice if you should ever think of being 
married to a woman. Beat ’em at their own game, my 
lad—beat ’em at their own game ! " 

" Mrs. Cherry," said I, " is a most admirable 
woman." 

" Mrs. Cherry—Susan Jane Cherry," replied Mr. 
Cherry, " is the finest woman living. But that’s because 
me and Lady Champneys taught her a lesson. Vanity 
in women is neither here nor there unless a man turns 
it to account." 
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